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PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
Twelfth Constitutional Convention 


of the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 20, 1950 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations convened in the Ballroom, The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, at 
10:00 o’clock a.m., November 20, 1950, Michael Mann, CIO Regional Director 
of Illinois, presiding as temporary chairman. 

An orchestra of Union musicians entertained while the delegates were 
assembling. 

Miss Darlene Kelly sang the National Anthem. 


CHAIRMAN MANN: The membership of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in the State of Illinois is proud to present to this convention one 
of our outstanding religious and civic leaders to open our proceedings with a 
solemn invocation for Divine guidance. 

Our guest here today has a distinguished record in the fields of education 
and religion. His activities over the last two decades have called him from 
coast to coast. Twenty years ago he served as Rabbi of a large congregation 
in San Francisco. Subsequently he was called to Columbia University in New 
York as a student adviser. Then to San Francisco where he was needed again 
to direct the School for Jewish Studies. It was not until 1939 that Chicago 
was able to procure his services. We are happy to say he has been with us 
ever since as Rabbi of the K.A.M. Temple, the oldest Reform Congregation in 
the Middle West, and incidentally, one of the most progressive in our country. 

His associates in religious circles recognize his leadership, and for two 
years beginning in 1947 he served as President of the Chicago Rabbinical 
Association. His leadership is not confined, however, within denominational 
lines. The Council of Hyde Park and Kenwood Churches and Synagogues 
chose him for Council President in 1948. 

His contributions to the City of Chicago have been varied and important, 
particularly to the men and women who work for a living. From 1943 to 1946 
he served as Chairman of the War Labor Board Panels for Region IV. In 
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1948 his talents led him to accept an appointment as lecturer on labor prob- 
lems at the University of Chicago. 

For the outstanding work he has performed in the field of human rela- 
tions, he received the high award from the Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations for 1948. 

He has just returned from the State of Israel, which he visited by special 
invitation of Histadrut, the General Federation of Labor in Israel. 

I am deeply honored in presenting to you our first speaker, Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein of K.A.M. Temple. 


JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 
(Rabbi, K.A.M. Temple, Chicago) 


Mr. Chairman; Mr. Murray, Governor Stevenson and delegates to this 
great convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I might as well 
add my voice to those of the many you will hear as Official greeters of the 
City of Chicago for, as Mike Mann has told you, I have been here twelve years, 
and I can consider my self a true resident and a fellow Chicagoan. 

This great city was described by premcenition by one of the great poets of 
the Bible. He was describing the cities of Nineveh, which was also three 
days’ journey from East to West, and where there were so many who knew 
not their right hand from their left, and so many cattle. 

Chicago also has another side. It has a great open-hearted side of a 
prairie community that has the confidence of knowing it is the hub center of 
the richest, the most hopeful, the last best hope on earth, wheat stacker, and 
hog butcher, and rail center of the greatest continent on this globe. 

I think something of that buoyant confidence is in this city, and I know 
that confidence is going to be its primary quality and see it through some of 
the difficulties that now seem ahead. 

I want to tell you something about the great hotels of the City of Chicago. 
They not only have a Gideon Bible in every room but take seriously a certain 
statement from the prophet Amos, “Are you not as the children of Ethiopia 
unto me,” saith the Lord. Here is one city the great hotels welcome your 
brothers of the darker skin. 

I know I am invited here in my capacity as a rabbi, as a minister of 
religion, and I take it one of the chief functions of a minister of religion is to 
offer comfort, and so I say, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” In this last 
two weeks you, together with all the liberal forces of this country, suffered a 
serious hurt, for I daresay many of the people of this country that were sent 
back to high places in Washington and elsewhere are not your particular 
friends, and one especially I am afraid is not very zealous to do all that is 
best for the Congress of Industrial Organizations or for any man that works; 
but I still have comfort, and I want to say to you if this defeat—and I consider 
it a defeat—should induce you to lessen your activities in the political field, 
if it should cause you to reduce by: one dollar the appropriations you have 
given to your Political Action Committee, then it would truly be a decisive 
defeat, for that would be the greatest victory you could hand to the forces of 
reaction. 

Friends, remember there are many battles, many wars, ideological, civil, 
political and economic, where the battle may be lost and yet the war may be 
won. And I think this is such a one. 








I am confident that the organized forces of labor and the organized forces 
of liberalism are going to win in the long run, because you are in tune with 
the future, you are in step with the tides of progress, and instead of being 
afraid and shrinking in your activities in the political field you should more 
resolutely pursue them. 

I have studied something of what you have done in this last election. I 
would say that on the level of rallies, on the level of campaigns, on the level of 
literature, and on the level of radio appeal, you equaled if you did not better 
that of the conventional political machines; but I think you will agree with 
me that when it came down to door-to-door seeking of the people, when it 
came down to an explanation of the issues in the parlors of the workers, in 
the beer halls where they congregate, in the factories where they work, you 
left a great deal yet to be done. 

I can’t blame you, you are pretty new and pretty fresh in this political 
world, but you have to go at it even more intensely than you have in the past, 
you have to keep at this work until we are able to send to all the high places 
in political life in this country men who will not frustrate the industrial 
structure of this country, who will understand the hard-boiled logic of a 
machine economy, who will not take on the right hand of reaction what they 
give with the left hand of liberal impulse, who will understand the only way 
you can increase the benefits of industrial society is to increase the tempo 
of consumption, and in direct proportion; who will at last have the courage 
to free themselves from that primitive taboo of boom and bust. 

I hope you will send to high places in the land people at last who will 
have the common sense to pour into the pockets of the workers and the con- 
suming families of the nation the surpluses they have formerly and still today 
are pouring into ocean dumps when they do not pour it into the insatiable 
maws of war. For you are the unfortunate generation, we are the unfortunate 
generation which has lived between the upper and nether millstones of two 
great world wars, whose obvious fruit seems to be a third world war. It is 
your ineluctable and tragic choice to decide whether you will support a war 
that may lead to world peace or be the victims of war makers who will bring 
us only the frozen peace of tyranny and death. There is no other alternative. 
To turn the other cheek when the barbarian stands ready with a mailed fist 
is to court a naive but ungentle suicide. To wait for the automatic peace that 
will flow from the full cycle of the Marxian thesis, antithesis and synthesis in 
a world where Marx has been completely distorted by the Kremlin is also a 
form of suicide, though perhaps less naive. 

Yours is the task to eschew the pacifists who are not of this world, the 
Marxians who wear the Kremlin label, and the Pentagon imperialists who still 
live with Kipling and the phony reactionary isolationists who are really the 
disguised jungle beaters for our swashbuckling imperialists. Yours is the task 
to work with those forces who are building the waste places of our earth. Oh, 
those strange voices that speak from every radio tower and which are confus- 
ing the public mind. And through all those voices and whims of a doctrine of 
mass confusion, it is your high task to seek those constructive and positive 
forces that are seeking to restore security and confidence to the peoples of 
the earth and strengthening that new force, the United Nations, until it can 
indeed become an effective police force and a supreme arbiter in this terrible 
thing called war, and ultimately to become an effective world organization. 
This is the difficult task of sensitive and honest liberals in our day, and I 
count you among them. 
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Delegates of the CIO, I wonder if you are aware how important your 
decisions on the international scene are to the working masses of Europe and 
Asia. Sometimes, because you are not given adequate credit by our own State 
Department, sometimes because your spokesmen are not adequately recog- 
nized by those who make high policy you may think you are not important. 

I have just returned from Europe and Asia. I have spoken to the repre- 
sentatives of the working masses on the continent and in the Middle East, 
and they watch you closely. Let me assure you your resolutions in convention, 
your resolutions in the smaller segments of your great industrial organization, 
as they come out in the press are read and reread with care, they are read as 
guiding posts, for I was told less than a month ago by the leaders of the 
Histadrut, the great Federation of Labor in Israel, that one of the factors that 
helped them in winning their way through against certain Leftists and com- 
munist forces who were pleading with the population to maintain a strict 
neutrality in the East and the West struggle, one of the forces that enabled 
the State of Israel to begin to push its way toward the Western Nations and 
toward an effective United Nations and toward an effective method of putting 
war at an end was your own resolution, your own actions, your own com- 
mitments. 

Yes, the general Federation of Labor in Israel and the working leaders I 
spoke to in France look to you and your guidance, for in all of the distressing 
propaganda that is heaped upon them that would make this country appear 
to be a naive, imperialistic power, they say, if the CIO can have the confidence 
to go along with the liberal trends in the great American nation, we can have 
confidence in it, too. You are the touchstone of their own attitudes towards 
this government and this government’s policy. 

I had the pleasure of an hour’s conference with the Minister of Labor in 
Israel, Madame Goldie Mayerson, and she said to me, “When you get back 
to the States if you get a chance to speak to a Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations audience will you tell them for me and for the government of Israel 
how very much we appreciate their help in every endeavor of this young and 
struggling state, and especially their help in averting the internationalization 
of Jerusalem.” And I tell you, friends, if you were to see, as I saw about 
three weeks ago, that great, thriving new city of Jerusalem of 200,000 new 
people, and 200,000 more to come, and see how small the old city looms against 
this great new city, you would be proud and happy of the part your President 
and your organization took in averting a great inequity, a great injustice of 
internationalizing that whole community. 

And the Histadrut, the Genera] Federation of Labor, which has just now 
gone through the same kind of a struggle that you have recently, which has 
just been slapped down by a people who were restless because of austerity and 
war fears, this same Histadrut asks you to take courage from your own 
courage, and they have asked me to do one further and very happy task—they 
have asked me to present to your President and through him to you a little 
token of their esteem. This token which comes from Jerusalem is in the form 
of a Hanikah lamp, copied from an ancient model, the large pitcher being the 
cruse for the oil, and the eight small cruses representing the eight lights that 
where burning in the Temple that time when the Maccabees won it from the 
pagan forces of the Syrian Greeks, and then for the first time established the 
confidence in all the ends of the earth that a small minority, with right on its 
side, can withstand all the minions of power. 
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The Chanukah, which is to be observed in the next two weeks, tells us 
that we must light one light on the first night and to add a light each day 
until the eighth and final day of the feast of lights. They said that light 
should increase in the world until it becomes a banner of burning glory to 
drive away all of the darkness that rests in the hearts of men. 

They look upon your President as one of the Maccabean spirits of our 
time, who has brought light into many dark places and broken the shackles 
of insecurity and poverty from the feet of those who toil, to the end that a 
better and a brighter day may dawn for all mankind. 

Therefore, it is my high privilege to present to your President, Mr. Philip 
Murray, this token of the esteem of the great Federation of Labor in Israel. 

Now, may I ask you to pray? 

O God, we ask Thy light, for we live in the valley of the shadow. Cause 
us to see beyond this dark hour. Bring us under the shadow of Thy wings 
that we may see life steadily and see it whole, and from this wise perspective 
learn to thank Thee in truth; to thank Thee for the boon of life in this rich 
and hopeful land, this land of youth and dream and vision, this land of peren- 
nial unfailing harvest. 

To thank Thee for the freedom of discussion and the great privilege of 
the ballot by which we govern ourselves as free men should and bring our 
life closer to the heart’s desire. ; 

To thank Thee for the right to organize and bargain, by which the 
strength of all becomes the strength of each. 

To thank Thee for the gift of home, of love and of friendship, the hap- 
piest and richest harvest of all our striving. 

And to thank Thee for the gift of prayer, by which we harvest the heart 
of its tender burden and link our thoughts one with another and our beings 
closer to Thee, who art the Father of all. 


CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you, Rabbi Weinstein, for your most inspira- 
tional address to our convention. 

President Murray, Rabbi Weinstein, your Excellency, the Governor, dis- 
tinguished guests, officers and delegates to the Twelfth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: Welcome to the city of 
Chicago and the great State of Illinois. We are glad to have you here. We are 
glad that Chicago was chosen as the city of the convention and Illinois was 
chosen as the State in which you are going to convene to deliberate upon the 
affairs and the conduct of the CIO for the next year. 

Illinois is rich in the tradition of the labor movement. Illinois is proud of 
the accomplishments which we have made in the building of this great country, 
the United States of America, the contribution we have made in our own 
way to the CIO. Here it was, in the State of Illinois, where the struggle for 
the 8-hour day sent to martyrdom men whose bones today rest in the Alten- 
heim Cemetery on the great West Side. It is in the State of Illinois that that 
immortal Mother Jones, who gave of her full life to the early struggles of the 
miners, now rests within a stone’s throw of the State Capitol. It is in the 
State of Illinois that you will find names that will ever go down in glorious 
history—names like John Fitzpatrick, Ed Nockels, John Mitchell, only to name 
a few, and even as those men today have gone to their eternal rest there are 
men who are carrying on, native sons of our state right here in our own CIO 
—men of the caliber of Adolph Germer, Allan Haywood, only to mention one 
or two. We are proud of these men. We are proud of the work we are doing 
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in this State of Illinois to further the work of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and I should like to take this opportunity to indicate that as this 
struggle goes on in the State of Illinois we have in this area a team of men 
and women representatives of your international] unions who are carrying on 
the fight in the best traditions of the trade union movement. 

And let me say here that I want to take my hat off to that glorious bunch 
of men and women, members of the CWA-CIO in this state who recently came 
through with a most magnificent and smashing victory over that once im- 
pregnable A. T. & T., during the strike of the last few days. Those kids were 
raw, they were new, but they had what it took, and it was an inspiration to 
work with that kind of people in order to achieve the conditions they were 
entitled to. They put up a performance in this state here that would be a 
credit to any old-line organization in the CIO. 

To you, President Murray, and to you, Director Haywocd, might I take 
this opportunity to extend the appreciation of the office of the Regional Di- 
rector for the splendid manner in which all of the departments of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have cooperated with us in this area during the 
past year. It is a comfort to know that when the going is rough—and it has 
been and it will be—that we can call upon our parent body to respond with 
the necessary resources in order that we might be able to carry on our func- 
tions in the tradition of the CIO. 

With that I bid you welcome to our city. I will now call upon the Pres- 
ident of the Chicago Industrial Union Council, one of the largest of the nine 
organizations in the State of Illinois, who will bring greetings to the delegates 
of this body—President Al Towers. 


MR. AL TOWERS 
(President, Chicago Industrial Union Council) 


President Philip Murray, officers of the National Executive Board, your 
Excellency, the Governor, distinguished guests and delegates to the Twelfth 
Constituticnal Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

It is a great privilege for me to welcome you again to our city through 
our CIO parent organization here in Chicago the Chicago Industrial Union 
Council. 

In 1944 I had that same distinct pleasure to welcome most of you then 
when our National CIO Convention was held here at that time. 

Your problems then were numerous because it was in the years of World 
War II and you had to shape your policies to an economy of manpower short- 
ages, rationing, wage and price controls and the successful prosecution of the 
war effort, as our workers’ lives in mass production industry had to be geared 
to these measures for the defense of our country. 

In more recent conventions you have established policies which gave group 
life and hospitalization insurance and old age pensions to most of our people 
in mass production industry which have been a great boon to workers and 
their families and have provided them with protection, where heretofore its 
lack, had been a great source of worry and concern to them. 

The continued efforts of our CIO organization to provide more and more 
everyday security to our people is felt by them with an ever increasing sense 
of appreciation and gratitude. 

Our great organization of CIO through its leadership has always been able 
to take hold of any crisis facing our people and resolve a course of action for 
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our memberships to follow which reflects the great character, strength, toler- 
ance and charity our organization represents. 

We of CIO here in Chicago have always followed these policies established 
in National Convention that we may measure up to those fine qualities, which 
are our CIO heritage and which we might fight to maintain. 

We are particularly active in the field against racial intolerance, for ex- 
panded community services and for the perpetration of good sound principles 
of American Trade Unionism. 

We cooperate with all civic organizations whose principles are dedicated 
and aligned with CIO objectives, for community welfare and improvement, We 
are currently extending our most forceful efforts with these organizations for 
continuation of rent controls and a successful program of public housing for 
Chicago. 

Our Trade Union movement here in Chicago enjoys great influence in city 
and state government and some of our people have been elevated to high posi- 
tions in those separate tribunals of legislative and administrative responsi- 
bility. 

Our people here have always placed great confidence in the leadership 
given them in national convention and are prepared to support all policies and 
programs which we know will be developed in this convention, designed to 
contribute to our future greatness as an organization and well being for our 
memberships. 

I wish you the greatest successes in your deliberations before this con- 
vention and again extend to you the warmest fraternal greetings of the Chicago 
Industrial Union Council and may your visit to our city here leave a most 
happy reflection, among your lasting memories. 


CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you, President Towers. 

Chicago is a great city and it deserves a great Mayor. We have in the 
present Mayor of Chicago an outstanding citizen whom the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was privileged to support and help elect when he last ran 
for office. We have never been sorry that we did so. While it is true that upon 
many occasions we have had our differences with the Mayor of this great city, 
it is equally true that the welcome mat is out at the door of the City Hall 
when any of the officers or leaders of your organization go to the City Hall in 
order to invoke whatever assistance and help might be desired in the affairs 
of the CIO in this town. 

No political hack is Martin Kennelly, the Mayor of our town. Whatever 
differences we have are honest differences. 

It is a privilege to introduce to this convention the Mayor of the City of 
Chicago, the Honorable Martin H. Kennelly. 


HONORABLE MARTIN H. KENNELLY 
(Mayor of Chicago) 


Mr. Chairman, Prsident Murray, Gov. Stevens, Rabbi Weinstein, Bishop 
Sheil, Officers and Delegates to the 12th Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: This is the first time I have had the 
opportunity and pleasure of appearing before a national CIO convention, al- 
though I have had many pleasant and constructive meetings with State and 
local organizations here. I am happy to extend to all of you the greetings of 
our people and to welcome you to Chicago. 
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I am especially: pleased to greet your president, Philip Murray, again—for 
I had the pleasure of greeting him informally Friday night. It is nice to have 
this opportunity of getting better acquainted with him—and to congratulate 
him as he concludes his 10th year as president of this great organization. 

Philip Murray is a great American and under his leadership considerable 
progress has been made in the CIO labor organization. The president of a 
union comprising so many people and exerting such a tremendous influence 
on the nation and the people of the nation has a great responsibility—and 
Philip Murray has measured up to it. 

When I think of Philip Murray, I always remember what he has said so 
many times, that ‘What is good for the community, is good for Labor—and 
what is good for Labor, is good for the community and the nation.” 

With such a belief and with the leadership of state and local organizations 
believing and living this doctrine, there could not help but be progress. 

It is another way of expressing what we in my administration are trying 
to do here in Chicago—we believe that a government that is good for the 
people—that always makes the best interests of the people its first considera- 
tion—is good for community and the nation. 

After all, and I have said it so many times—the people are the government. 
The people are the nation. So, the only way that progress can be achieved is 
for the people themselves, as individuals and in groups—labor, business, pro- 
fessional, civic and religious organizations—to work together for the best 
interests of the community where they are located. 

The fact that Philip Murray and other leaders on down the line work on 
this principle is the reason why the CIO has won constantly added respect 
and recognition. 

We here in Chicago are fortunate in having especially strong leadership 
in the CIO organizations. Men like Michael Mann, Willard Townsend, Joe 
Germano, Albert Towers, Frank D’Anunzio, John Doherty, John Yancey, Sam 
Levin and Maurice McElligott. 

I meet and talk over problems of the city with them frequently and of 
course with others too—and they have been appointed to positions of responsi- 
bility in the city’s governmental affairs where they have brought credit not 
only to themselves and to the community, but to the CIO organization headed 
by: Philip Murray. Whenever a question comes up which affects the welfare 
of the city and the best interests of the people, you can depend on it that they 
will be in there working. 

This cooperation is helpful and much appreciated. 

This 12th Constitutional Convention is truly an important occasion. 

These are grave times for every freedom-loving nation in the world. Thou- 
sands of American men right today are fighting in Korea, and many have given 
their lives in order that our form of government shall be preserved. 

No one knows how long this conflict will continue or what may develop 
from it. In any event, it is certain that American labor will be called upon 
to make heavy contributions to the victories of those American men—not only 
on the production line, but what is equally if not more important, by working 
together to preserve the unity of our American people and to protect our com- 
munities and our nation from the dangers which may threaten us inside our 
own country. 

No one realizes the gravity of these dangers better than the leaders and 
members of organized labor. 
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Philip Murray and the leadership associated with him in the CIO are to 
be congratulated for already having taken steps in that direction in their 
own organization. Treachery and subversive action must be searched out— 
and stamped out, and I am confident that the CIO will continue its vigilance 
to do just that. 

Many important policies affecting this great organization in its relations 
with the communities and the people of America will be discussed at this Con- 
stitutional Convention where every section of the United States is represented. 
And with its reputation for civic responsibility, built up through the years by 
the CIO, it is certain that America’s welfare will be the pune consideration 
in whatever decisions are made. 

I participated yesterday in the celebration of the 87th anniversary of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. I would like to repeat to you one thought which 
I expressed there. 

The Civil War of which Lincoln spoke in his immortal Gettysburg Address, 
established America as a nation united. It dedicated the people of the United 
States to the resolve that no force should ever be allowed to split us asunder, 
and it established freedom for mankind as the prime principle of our nation. 

We are still fighting for that principle. Let us keep in mind that we, the 
citizens of today, have an even fuller obligation than those in Lincoln’s time. 

We, too, must re-dedicate ourselves “to the great task remaining before 
us.” We, too, must firmly resolve that by our actions as Americans, both in 
and out of government—by our devotion and loyalty—we shall make certain 
that our dead shall not have died in vain. 

Let us strive to be, in every respect, worthy of the name citizens of the 
United States whose unity Abraham Lincoln preserved. 


CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you very. much, Mr. Mayor, for your in- 
spiring message this morning. 

One of the great, progressive CIO forces in the State of Illinois is the 
Illinois State Industrial Union Council. I have the pleasure of introducing 
to the delegate body this morning the President of the CIO State Industrial 
Union Council, Joseph Germano. 


MR. JOSEPH GERMANO . 
(President, Dlinois State Industrial Union Council) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Murray, Mr. Mayor, our good friend, the Governor, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, Rabbi Weinstein, officers of the CIO Executive Board 
and delegates: It is indeed a pleasure this morning, as President of the State 
CIO, in behalf of thousands of members to welcome the delegates here to 
Chicago in the State of Illinois. 

I notice that the atmosphere is a little bit different this morning than it 
was at Cleveland at our last convention, and it seems like the feeling is not 
so highly tense as it was in Cleveland. 

I was talking to a few of the delegates here this morning, and I asked 
them what they were going to do about excitement at this convention, and 
they felt just like I feel, like I have always felt, that we were happy to rid 
ourselves of that noisy. minority we have had for many years here in the CIO. 

We here in the State of Illinois are very happy that we have such leaders 
as Philip Murray leading this great organization and that we have on the 
National Executive Board of CIO the kind of people who have led us in all 
these years. We in the State of Illinois probably are a little old-fashioned, we 
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like to more or less follow the policy of the National CIO. We feel we are a 
subordinate group of the National CIO, and we look up to you people for 
guidance. Yes, we in Illinois have made great progress merely by conducting 
ourselves as a group of trade unionists and governing ourselves in line with 
the policies of National CIO. 

I know from time to time we here in Illinois have been asked, why. do we 
hold our state conventions after the National CIO? We feel we are better 
equipped in holding our state conventions after the National CIO than before. 

I know that this convention is going to be a constructive convention, 
and I know under the leadership of our great President, Mr. Murray, we are 
going to continue to make great progress. I want to assure the delegates 
here at this great convention that along with that great progress made by 
National CIO, the CIO State Council and those great organizations affiliated 
with it will also be in that march you are making in that great progress. 

So, again, in behalf of the members of the Illinois State Council, I want 
to extend to you their warm, fraternal greetings and best wishes for a 
successful and constructive convention. 


CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you, President Germano. 

While many were skeptical as to whom they would support for the high 
office of Governor of this State, your organization knew but one course, and 
that was to support and help elect the man who now holds the highest office 
in our state government. We are proud of the fact that under his leadership, 
unlike many other states in the nation, there was no restrictive legislation 
against labor in the State of Illinois. 

It is a privilege and pleasure to introduce to this convention the Governor 
of the State of Illinois, Adlai E. Stevenson. (Applause) 


HONORABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
(Governor of the State of Illinois) 


Mr. Mann, President Murray, Mayor Kennelly, and delegates and guests of 
the CIO: 

, Illinois is proud indeed to have the privilege of being host to the 12th 
annual assemblage of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The welcome 
I bring from the people of Illinois to you, Mr. Murray, and to all of your 
colleagues convening here in Chicago is warm and genuine. It is the salute 
of our citizenry at large to honest and sincere fellow workmen in the cause 
of peace and progress. It is the recognition of a leadership, so well represented 
in your own person, which has been wide-ranging and vigorous in its imag- 
inativeness and energy, but always directed towards the betterment of our 
social order. 

In Illinois we know something about the functioning and the problems 
of an industrial society. We are the third largest industrial state in the 
Union and we are very near the top in terms of total union membership. 
Some of labor’s greatest battles have been fought within our borders as you 
well know, and the history of this state is studded with landmarks on the 
path to the achievement of true industrial democracy. The constituent unions 
of the CIO are strongly represented and firmly established here, and their 
leaders hold important civic and public responsibilities in our communities, 
including Frank Annunzio of the Steelworkers who is, I believe, the only State 
Director of Labor in the country who comes from your ranks. 
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It is not, then, an unfriendly or inhospitable place in which you meet 
this morning to begin your annual deliberations. The importance of those 
deliberations is manifest. They are fraught with the greatest consequences 
for all off us here at home and for millions of others across the seas, as 
Rabbi Weinstein has so eloquently stated this morning. The public has a 
close and entirely legitimate interest in them—an interest that can be 
measured by the enormous influence of so large an organization on our 
national productivity, on our fiscal stability and on our common resolve that 
the free world survive. 

There are parallels between the hour of this meeting and the time when 
you first came together in annual session a dozen years ago. At that time 
our economy was also poised on the threshold of a gigantic expansion. Al- 
though those who knew that then were few in number, there was in the 
offing a life-and-death- necessity for a staggeringly large productive effort. 


Today we are in the same situation. One difference is that now most 
people and aware of this fact and are of one mind in their acceptance of it. 
The country as a whole is, thus, scrutinizing much more narrowly the inten- 
tions and practices of those groups who make up our mass-production 
industries. Decisions with respect to private capital investment—the whole 
question of plant expansion, for example—are no longer to be made without 
a considerable measure of accountability to public opinion. The public also 
has—and is actively exhibiting—an interest in the problems of fair and 
adequate methods of taxing profits generated by a national rearmament 
program. And, by the same token, the policies and practices of labor groups 
are also invested with a public character which ensures that they will have 
to give answers outside their own convention halls. 


I am happy to say that I know of no segment of organized labor which 
needs or deserves less admonition on wise labor policy for the defense of the 
free world than the Congress of Industrial Organizations. When the menace 
of fascist aggression loomed on the horizons at the beginning of the last 
decade, your leadership was among the very first to recognize it. Your record 
on industry conversion and expansion is so plain that even he who runs may 
read. Your policy of genuine union democracy—union membership open to 
all without reference to race or color or aristocracies of skill and training— 
was a potent factor in multiplying the manpower available to do the job which 
had to be done if disaster was to be averted. Your realization that education 
and information are the foundation stones of democracy in any group, and the 
constructive work which the CIO has always done for its membership in these 
fields, brought to the war effort a morale based on understanding which made 
us thrice armed to face those seeking our destruction. 

As we enter another—and what promises to be an infinitely more pro- 
longed—period of superhuman effort, of sacrifice of non-essentials however 
pleasant, of straining to the utmost our human and material resources, it 
must be the major mission of the CIO again to exhibit these same great 
qualities of understanding, of approval, of participation; yes, and of leader- 
ship. You must set an example for all to see. Statesmanship is no longer 
the peculiar art of public officials or of diplomats; it is no longer the 
peculiar responsibility of a few, it is the necessary responsibility of all. 
It must be practiced in every segment of our society—and nowhere more than 
in the area of organized labor. As war is total nowadays, so is its pre- 
vention total. 
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The leaders of the CIO have been among the first to recognize that 
union labor has one of the greatest stakes in the preservation of the free 
world. In the fascist states, the unions were the first target. Right now they. 
are squarely fixed in the sights of the communist theoreticians. And may I 
digress for a moment to note that, in the year which has passed since your 
last meeting, the country at large has followed with the greatest sympathy 
and approbation the strenuous and successful efforts you have made to 
search out and expel the traitors in your ranks. They were no friends of the 
cause of labor, nor of anything else which we value in our free society. You 
are well rid of them—and yours must now be the satisfaction of having 
faced up squarely to a difficult problem and having met it boldly and un- 
equivocally. 

We are proud of what we have done here in Illinois that relates pecu- 
liarly to labor in the past two years. We have succeeded in increasing very. 
largely unemployment compensation benefits and also workmen’s compen- 
sation rates so that they now more nearly reflect the effects of the inflation. 
Compensation claims are now being handled promptly by the Industrial Com- 
mission. We have, under Mr. Annunzio’s vigorous direction, instituted a 
continuous program for the reduction of industrial accidents in Illinois. We 
have increased wages of public workers. We are restoring public faith and 
credit in the Civil Service System in Illinois. The laws relating to women 
and children in industry are being enforced. We now have, I am happy to say, 
Mr. Murray, the best mine safety record in the whole United States. 

But all is not well. There are many abuses of unemployment compensa- 
tion. And there are craftsmen employed in our state institutions who are 
not giving the taxpayer a full measure of service for his dollar of pay. 
Moreover, public employers cannot conserve the taxpayers’ dollars and 
maintain fair and effective employment relations with all public servants if 
union members insist upon preferred treatment through threats of political 
reprisal or strikes against essential public services. Responsible labor leader- 
ship cannot condone such things, let alone encourage them. 

Carelessness with public funds is intolerable at any time, let alone in 
times of full employment like these. We need the help of labor unions as 
much as taxpayers’ associations to see that the public dollar is spent as 
economically and as efficiently as possible. Proper, fair wages and working 
conditions, yes; special privileges for labor in public service to win votes, no. 
And I am sure there is not a man in this room who does not agree with me. 

But what I wanted to say a word about is the effort upon which we are 
now embarking nationally. It is so large in scope and so important in its 
consequences that each part of our society must examine its relationship to it. 
This process of self-examination and of inventorying the contributions which 
each of us can make is of major significance and is not to be restricted to 
any one group or class. 

With respect to organized labor, I suggest that union organization in 
this country has reached a point of power and responsibility where it simply 
cannot afford to engage its major energies on non-essentials. Anything which 
is not in fact thwarting or frustrating the right and the ability of labor 
to organize freely and to engage in free and unhampered collective bargain- 
ing should be placed in proper perspective. 

Americans are a great people for getting ahead with the main business 
at hand, whatever that may be at the particular time. “Old, unhappy, far-off 
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things, and battles long ago,” to use the poet’s words, must be subordinated 
to the business at hand. And the business at hand is large and pressing. 
The business at hand is production—production which is our accident insur- 
ance in a dangerous world. Production is our number one problem. It has 
been called our greatest non-secret weapon. Those who wield it are in the 
forefront of our battle. 

The size of the effort we are being called upon to make is magnified 
by. the multiplicity of its goals. We must achieve affirmative, and not merely 
negative, ends. We must build for peace and not merely for war. Planes and 
tanks and guns are not ends in themselves, however much one of our imme- 
diate tasks is to bring to pass new miracles in their production. 

No one more effectively than your own Walter Reuther has underscored 
the heartbreaking waste of war and of preparations for it. No one more 
eloquently than he has urged that our energies be not centered upon war 
to the exclusion of all else. The free nations of the world unfortunately find 
themselves for the time being in grievous circumstances—not of their own 
choice or making—which leave them no alternative but to gird up their 
military might. We must provide the means to protect what we have in the 
way of democratic government and economic and social justice. But the 
march of men and women across the centuries towards these objectives 
must not be stopped short by our purely military. necessities. 

We have learned a great deal about the economic foundations of free 
political institutions. We know that forms of government mirror only too 
well the basic wealth of peoples and the character of its distribution. Friends 
of democracy must seek always to increase the one and to improve the other. 

Much remains to be done here at home, but at least we have reached 
that point where the real dangers reside without and not within. And those 
dangers are not to be blasted out of being by atomic bombs or forever held 
in check by occupying armies. They will yield in the end only to the weapons 
we have used ourselves—the steady increase and spread of education, the 
conservation and wise utilization of natural wealth, the production and 
equitable distribution of material goods. 

Our pre-eminence in these respects has made us the bell-wether of the 
flock of humankind. Millions all over the world look to us for guidance and 
for help in finding their way to the fold of free government and to a dignity 
of daily existence commensurate with the soul of man. 

The leadership we can give rests in first degree upon our productive 
strength—to build for peace as well as war. Our own security is also in that 
balance. Our sights must be set on high and distant targets—but targets 
that are within the range of vision of the men and women and the leaders 
of organized labor, and to the CIO, who are very, very. welcome to Illinois. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN MANN: Thanks, your Excellency, for those fine words of 
encouragement you have delivered to our delegation here this morning. 

And now the Director of District 31 of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Joseph Germano. 

MR. JOSEPH GERMANO 
(Director, District 31, United Steelworkers of America) 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, I don’t want to monopolize the floor here 
this morning, acting in a dual capacity, but I want to say to the delegates 
and friends here that this is an occasion on which I feel highly honored. 
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I feel as many others would if they were placed in the same position as I am 
at this moment. You know for years I have wondered how I would act if 
I had the honor and privilege of introducing the permanent chairman of a 
great CIO convention. When I was notified I was going to have that privilege 
this morning, I tried to think what I would say in introducing the permanent 
chairman, and I feel like I am a little lost in what I am going to say this 
morning, but I am going to try anyway. I know the things I will say have 
probably been said by many people from time to time in introducing this 
great leader. 

I have been privileged and honored with this opportunity and I am going 
to take advantage of it, so I hope you people will bear with me, because I do 
not know whether I will have the opportunity again to introduce not only 
the permanent chairman, but my boss to a great convention of this kind. 

I have happened to know this man now for the past thirteen or fourteen 
years, and being’a member of the Steelworkers Union, and a Director of 
the Steelworkers, I owe all of my success in this great organization to him. 
The Steelworkers of District 31 and the Steelworkers of the nation owe the 
success of our organization to this great leader. It is he who has guided us 
in all these years. He has not only guided us, he has trained us, he has made 
real trade unionists of us, and I am quite sure the same guidance he has 
given the members of the Steelworkers Union and its Executive Board mem- 
bers he has given to the members of the National CIO. 

We in the United Steelworkers of America love our great leader; he has 
been more than a leader to us, he has been like a father to us. He is a loving 
sort of a citizen, he is kind, he is tolerant, and I am quite sure the many 
members of the National CIO feel just like I do, and feel like the hundreds 
of thousands of steelworkers, that it is because of him that we have this 
great organization and have the influence that we have not only in this 
country but throughout the world. 

Many times in the Steelworkers Union field we work a little too hard. 
He not only has serviced the United Steelworkers of America but he is 
rendering great service to other organizations who are affiliated with the 
National CIO. I am sure that the members of the National CIO appreciate 
his efforts and his deeds in behalf of their organization. I don’t know whether 
the members of the National CIO know it or not, but he could lead a very 
easy life if he was solely the President of the United Steelworkers of 
America. We are not selfish in the Steelworkers Union; we like to have him 
lead you people and render service to you, because we know that with him 
leading this great movement we shall continue to make progress. 

I am happy to present to you this morning that great champion of labor, 
that great statesman, the man we all love, the permanent chairman and the 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the President of 
our great Union, Phil Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Director Germano of the United Steelworkers of America, Director Mann 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Albert Towers, President of the 
Chicago Industrial Union Council, my good friends, Rabbi Weinstein, Mayor 
Kennelly, and Governor Stevenson: It is a source of great} personal satis- 
faction to me, as I know it must be to the delegates, to have the rare privilege 
of being accorded this gracious hospitality by the representatives of labor 
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in the great State of Illinois and by its distinguished representative of the 
Jewish faith and great national civi] leader, Rabbi Weinstein. May I also 
thank our good friend, Mayor Kennelly, for that splendid spirit of home-like 
hospitality he so gallantly manifested towards our delegates here this morning; 
this great leader of the democratic forces in the United States, the Governor 
of the great State of Illinois, who has delivered an important and pungent 
message to the delegates dealing with matters of importance of a social 
and political nature affecting not only bee destinies of our country but the 
destinies of our entire world. 

I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to express to Rabbi 
Weinstein, and through him to the good people of Israel, that deep sense 
of appreciation that must permeate the soul of man when he is accorded 
a token of love and affection such as was presented me in this convention 
this morning from the General Confederation of Labor in the great State 
of Israel, and from the good people of that great country. 

I thank you, Rabbi Weinstein, and I earnestly solicit you to convey 
to the good people of Israel my sincere appreciation for this token of love 
and affection which you so graciously presented to me this morning. 

In assuming the chairmanship of this, your Twelfth Constitutional Con- 
vention, I must again address myself to a number of matters in which you 
and I have a common interest. Many of those matters will doubtless be 
dealt with by this convention. They will be questions of great importance 
not only as they affect the life of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and its members, but as they will also really affect the people of the United 
States of America, our government, and in fact, the peoples of the world. 

At the outset I believe it but timely that I should make some observa- 
tions concerning the outcome of the recent election, and I should not want 
my opinion about that matter to be either misinterpreted or misunderstood. 
I do not believe that the people of the United States, in making a determina- 
tion of the issues which were presented to them November 7, actually passed 
upon the domestic problems of our government. The matter which evidently 
transcended all other questions in importance, particularly as it affected the 
candidacies of aspirants for political office in the United States last election 
day, if it were to be properly translated, would definitely convey the im- 
pression that the last election reached a new low in the history of American 
politics. Never in the history of the United States of America, to my 
knowledge at least, did political candidates resort to so much demagoguery 
as they did on November 7. Never to my knowledge were there so many 
misleading statements, deceitful statements emanating from the mouths of 
men as We found uttered in the course of the recent election. 

And perhaps the most outstanding example of deceit practiced by a 
number of candidates was to be found in the evil propaganda which emanated 
from the mouths of these candidates and also was disseminated by those 
political candidates through the medium of their public relations organizations. 
The whole situation, or practically all of it at least, resolved itself into a 
question of what our country and its people were or are going to do with 
reference to the international situation. And, therefore, the political candi- 
dates resorted to a great deal of misrepresentation in the presentation of 
their case at the bar of public opinion. 

The issue was one of mobilization, the building up of a proper defense 
organization to maintain universal peace and to protect our democratic way 
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of life at home. Wrapped up in those issues was the question of Communism, 
the charge made by certain diabolical men that the Administration in Wash- 
ington harbored Communists, and that all of the right-thinking people in 
the United States of America who supported the position of our Administra- 
tion in these international matters were either Communists or Party Line 
followers. 

And so, in the course of the six or seven weeks during which the campaign 
lasted, most of the leaders of the Republican Party converged upon the homes 
of the American people to impress upon them the fact that organizations 
such as ours—or they made the allegation that organizations such as ours 
were Communistically inclined or Communistically inspired; that the President 
of the United States loaned his sympathies toward things that had Com- 
munistic inclinations. 

Never was there a more diabolical campaign conducted in the history of 
the United States of America. Issues with respect to the domestic needs of 
the American people were forgotten, and in the heat of this political war 
questions of housing, social security, the proper kind of a farm program, 
Taft-Hartleyism were never presented to the American people in a proper 
way. 

I do not take it, therefore, that the decision arrived at by the peopie of 
the United States of America November 7th constituted a repudiation of any. 
of the policies of this great organization of ours, the National CIO; nor do 
I take it that their decision constituted an outright repudiation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or his liberal followers. The people were misled 
through lies, through misrepresentation and through distortion by political 
propagandists; but I have confidence in the American people, just like you 
have, and I am quite sure, just as sure as I am standing upon this platform 
here this morning, that the voters of our country will repudiate this gang 
of demagogues in the year 1952. 

I believe it was Rabbi Weinstein who said this morning we should not 
give up the fight. Well, he is right in that respect, because we are not going 
to give up the fight. We are going to continue our fight for the enactment 
by the Congress of the United States of our liberal program; we are going 
to continue our fight for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Who is there 
in our great country that can state to any factual degree that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has developed better labor-management relations to the United 
States? It is certainly universally agreed it has not brought about universal 
industrial peace. 

In the year 1949, the last year for which facts are available, there were 
50,500,000 man days lost in this country due to strikes, three times as many 
as were lost in the year 1947, the year prior to the passage or the actual 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Act has not solved the so-called national emergency disputes. It has 
been admitted by Mr. Cyrus Ching, the head of our Department of Mediation 
and Conciliation, that the Taft-Hartley Act has made it more difficult to medi- 
ate and conciliate disputes of an emergency nature in the United States of 
America. The act has encouraged government by injunction. It is a diabolical 
piece of legislation in the sense it was enacted to discriminate against labor, 
The National Labor Relations Board has reported to the people of the United 
States that since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act there have been 37 
separate federal injunctions issued against labor in this country of ours, and 
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one against an employer. Definitely the figures indicate the type of dis- 
crimination that was intended to be applied when the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came operative. 

The Act has certainly weakened workers’ protection. There have been 
fewer reinstatements and less retroactive pay where people have been re- 
instated. 

Can anyone here in this hall say to the people of their own organizations 
or to the people of the United States that the Taft-Hartley Act has thwarted 
Communism in American labor unions or in American industry? The record 
of the National Labor Relations Board pointedly directs your attention to 
the fact that as the Board presently operates under the Act, it has provided 
a medium of shelter for Communism in the United States of America. Well, 
of course if I properly reflect the thinking of the people affiliated with our 
great organization, they. still manifest the same deep-rooted convictions con- 
cerning the operation of this particularly vicious piece of legislation. 

Our organization must proceed, as it has always proceeded, towards the 
enactment of better social security legislation, designed to protect the interests 
of the infirm, and the weak, and the sick and the aged. Is there anyone in 
this hall, anyone in this meeting room, who can truthfully state social security 
was an issue in the recent elections? Manifestly it is one of the things that 
causes grievious concern to the workers of the United States and to their 
dependents; and yet that issue was not one of moment during the recent 
political controversy. 

It is evident that minimum wages are too low. Although they were in- 
creased to 75 cents per hour, it is nevertheless obvious that higher costs of 
living make it incumbent upon the Congress of the United States of America 
to enact legislation providing for a minimum of at least one dollar per hour 
for all people in the United States of America. 

Was there an issue presented to the American people dealing with the 
question of slum clearance during the recent Federal elections, decent housing ? 
And although the nation is in the midst of a great defense mobilization pro- 
gram, was consideration given by the Republican Party particularly, or its 
candidates, to the development of defense housing projects? No, it was 
thrust out of the window in the interest of half-hearted isolationism and 
vicious political demagoguery dealing in substance with the international 
situation. 

Was there any forthright public discussion in the recent election with 
respect to the burden which is presently placed upon the teachers of our 
children—increased salaries, the improvement of our educational facilities, 
the erection of new schoolhouses, etc.? No. This great organization of yours 
attempted, in the course of this campaign, to present all of those issues to 
the American people, but they were subordinated by: people hungry for office 
and deceitful in their method of presenting the facts to the people of the 
United States. There was no forthright discussion upon these matters at all. 

Manifestly, organizations such as the CIO, through its Political Action 
Committee, have promoted legislation designed to provide a better system of 
education for the children of the United States. We have presented to the 
people through our CIO Political Action Committee constructive programs 
designed to protect the interests of the American farmer, along the lines, 
perhaps, of the Brannan Plan. But those issues were never properly dis- 
cussed in the recent election, and the voters of the United States were not 
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given the opportunity to pass upon them when the question of whom they 
had to select was presented to them on November 7th. 

It is needless for me to remind you here this morning that your organiza- 
tion, the CIO, wholeheartedly supports each of these important questions to 
which I have made reference in the course of my opening remarks. Your 
own organization has played a tremendously important part in world affairs 
during recent years. We have a Committee of International Affairs, headed 
by President Potofsky, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. We have 
affiliated ourselves with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
We have participated in many of its executive meetings and will no doubt, 
in the course of the next few months, attend its regular convention. The 
creation of this International Confederation of Free Trade Unions brings hope 
to the people of not only the United States, but to the people of the universe. 
We are propagandizing the free countries of the world and even the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain for the establishment and institution of free, demo- 
cratic trade unions all over the world. 

We have participated, through our International Committee on Labor, in 
European economic conferences. We have sent missions to Asia, these mis- 
sions having direct relations with the United Nations. We have our 
Inter-American International Confederation of Trade Union Conferences, one 
of which is scheduled to be held in the month of January, 1951. We have 
given impetus and we have brought about more emphasis in CIO’s world 
activities, because we recognize as a labor movement here in the United 
States the greater need for labor participation in the foreign activities of the 
United States. 

We would like to have more real policy-making representation in the 
State Department, in the ECA and in other foreign programs. We must 
fight to be given a larger part in the conduct of our country’s Voice of America 
programs, not only as they affect the preparation and the making of a speech 
or an address to the peoples behind the Iron Curtains, but also in the effectua- 
tion of policies that have to do with the operation of the Voice of America 
as such. 

This organization of ours, although it is a trusting organization and 
although it does believe in good, decent business men playing their part in all 
matters affecting the welfare of our country, nevertheless we cannot afford 
as a great labor movement to let business men alone, and professional diplo- 
mats, have complete control of all our foreign relations throughout the world. 
We have got to play our part.’ Our labor organizations can and will and 
must supply spiritual and moral leadership to the democratic forces. That is 
not a mere phrase. It has been used often, but it is meaningful in the sense 
that it means to all of the people that organizations such as ours have a 
God-given obligation to provide spiritual and moral leadership to other peoples, 
not only at home, but throughout the entire universe. 

This organization of ours is against appeasement in any form. It hates 
war, it seeks to achieve peace, and it must of course continue in its efforts 
to acquire peace for the peoples of the world, not only for the purpose of 
establishing peace alone but to prevent the continued exploitation of the poor, 
the hungry, the weak and the sick all over the world, wherever they may be. 
So that these words, “spiritual and moral leadership,” which originally 
emanated in the councils of labor, must be provided by organization such as 
ours, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, for our own government and 
for governments elsewhere all over the universe. 
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We have made much headway in the course of the past twelve months. 
I am proud to report that despite the fact that you authorized your officers 
and your Executive Board one year ago this month to kick some ugly ele- 
ments, some traitors out of your movement, we accepted your mandate. The 
Board, through its special committees conducted hearings of the officers of 
many of these International unions formerly affiliated with CIO, and through 
the democratic processes of trial provided these people an opportunity to 
present their point of view and their testimony to our committees. Your 
CIO Executive Board and its committees found Mine-Mill, Food-Tobacco, 
United Office and Professional Workers, United Public Workers, American 
Communications, International Fur and Leather Workers, International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, the Marine Cooks and Stewards, Inter- 
national Fishermen and Allied Workers guilty—found them guilty of operating 
communistically controlled unions, and we expelled them. We want no truck 
with them. We want nothing to do with them. We provided a way for other 
segments of our national population to do likewise, and while the Tafts and 
others decry and condemn and castigate the CIO, when it suits the wishes 
of Taft he votes Communist in the Congress of the United States. We don’t 


—we expel them. That’s the difference. 


In addition to the unions that I have enumerated here two other unions 
also left us, because they were going to be removed—the old UE and the 
Farm Equipment Organizations. So here we have a total of eleven national 
and international unions formerly affiliated with CIO who are no longer with 
us, and the reason that they are no longer with us is because you don’t want 
them. Naturally one would assume and expect that where such a large 
number of unions were expelled and removed from our councils that the CIO 
and its affiliates would experience considerable difficulty in rehabilitating and 
reorganizing those organizations, bringing their membership back into our 
fold. The action of the Cleveland Convention in November, 1949, resulted in 
the removal from membership in our various international unions of a total 
of about 850,000 to 900,000 members. During the past year we have brought 
back into our organizations approximately 70 percent of all the members 
of these organizations that were expelled from our union. So that as of 
today, despite the expulsion of this crowd, your organization is numerically 
stronger than it was twelve months ago, and despite the use of large sums 
of money to reorganize the workers employed in these industries, we find that 
our organization as of today is not only financially solvent, but more strongly 
entrenched financially than it was twelve months ago. 

That bespeaks progress. Our organizations made some temporary sacri- 
fices, but other unions came along, and in the course of their organizing 
activities they built up their membership, they increased their numerical 
strength, and that, plus the reorganization of many of the people who had 
been cast out by our organization as a result of the expulsion of those eleven 
unions, has made our organization stronger today than it has ever been at 
any time in its history. 

I want to express, through the medium of this convention, my very 
sincere appreciation to the members of the various committees that con- 
ducted hearings affecting the international unions to which I have made 
reference. 

I want to thank the members of the National Executive Board for 
the cooperation they manifested and the patience which they exercised in the 
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course of those trials, and also to our various CIO Councils and all of our 
affiliated bodies, for the help, patience and consideration they have given 
your National officers whilst we were undergoing the rigors of those trials 
affecting these eleven unions. 

We have brought into being in the last twelve months and conducted suc- 
cessful NLRB elections and also successful collective bargaining negotiations 
for the people to whom I am about to make reference and the organizations 
that I am here going to enumerate. We have formed a national union of the 
government and civic employees. We have formed a national organization 
of the insurance and allied workers. We have formed the IUE. We have 
absorbed practically all of the mine, mill and smelter workers, either into 
the Steelworkers’ International Union or the Auto Workers. We have brought 
about comprehensive changes in the makeup of several of our existing national 
unions that has resulted in the transfer of local unions formerly affiliated 
with old International Unions that belonged to the CIO into international 
organizations presently affiliated with the parent body. I predict that within 
the next twelve months almost all of those workers who still continue to 
retain their affiliation with these Communistically dominated unions will leave 
them and come back into the fold of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The Communist Party has not only lost its influence in the United States 
as a result of your decision but, ladies and gentlemen, it is traveling its last 
mile in our labor movement. They are done. 

My good friends, there are a few other matters to which I should like 
to address myself before calling the convention to order. They. are questions 
of prime importance affecting the destinies of this organization and the 
welfare of its millions of members. There has been created within the frame- 
work of our Federal Government since the Korean situation last June several 
agencies, all of which have been brought into being for the purpose of 
organizing the defense mobilization program of the government of the United 
States. There is the Symington Committee, with its advisory bodies attached 
to it, which lends immediate advice to the President of the United States 
on all matters affecting defense mobilization. There has been referred to the 
several Cabinet officers assisting the President of the United States control 
over several of these agencies which directly interest themselves in the 
setting up of the mechanisms incident to building the defense mobilization 
here at home. 

There is under consideration at the present moment the creation of man- 
power agencies designed to control the flow of manpower during the period 
of defense mobilization. There are agencies created to build up our whole 
military defense establishment under the supreme direction of the military 
command. There is an agency created for the purpose of allocation and pro- 
duction under the supervision of the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce. Agencies are being considered to stabilize our economy through the 
operation of wage boards and price stabilization boards. It is this latter 
feature to which I shall direct your attention; that is, price and wage boards. 

As a member of the Advisory Committee—that is, the Symington Advisory 
Committee—believing that I reflected your will, I have cast my vote against 
wage controls in that Board. I should not like our position to be misunder- 
stood in that regard by simply saying to you we have voted against wage 
controls, and let it go at that. There must be some good, sound, reasonable 
ground upon which a man premises a vote of such far reaching importance. 
And I shall endeavor to point that out. 
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I believe that our country, so far as corporate business is concerned, 
has undergone an era of the greatest profit making in the history of 
industrial enterprise at any period during our lifetime. That is reflected in 
the figures of the Federal Government. 

In the years 1936 to 1939 the over-all profit after taxes of all kinds of 
corporate enterprises in the United States was four billion, one hundred 
million dollars. In the period ranging from 1942 to 1945 corporate profits 
after taxes went from 4.1 to nine billion, eight hundred million dollars. And 
in the period ranging from 1946 to 1949 profits after taxes for the same 
corporate business in the United States went to seventeen billion, five hundred 
million dollars. On the basis of our present profit making schedules in 
American business, the trend would indicate that for the year 1950 profits 
after taxes for American corporate business will approximate twenty-four 
and a half billions of dollars,—after taxes. 

So that is a graphic picture of the profit making situation here in the 
United States of America since the year 1936 through to the year 1950. It 
has gone from four billion, one hundred million to twenty-four and a half 
billion,—six times the amount. 

That is an astonishing figure, and out of that figure there has grown a 
great deal of national unrest. It is the considered opinion of many econo- 
mists, practically all of organized labor, and many of the other right thinking 
people in all walks of life throughout the United States, that American 
business is resorting to the conduct of a practice that is wholly abhorrent 
to the finer senses of our American citizenry. There is no moral justification 
for the maintenance of a profit making system at a time when so many 
people of our country. are actually undernourished. 

Let’s make a further examination of what the present profit making 
picture has done to the people of the United States. For example, you sitting 
in this room here today, might say to yourselves, ““How much has my indi- 
vidual condition improved since 1946? Am I better off than I was in 1946? 
Can I buy more with the money which I am now making in 1950 than I 
could in 1946?” 

Well, let’s find out what a most extraordinary and very revealing study 
has resulted in. The buying power of corporate profits after taxes—I am 
talking of the buying power, now, get it—the buying power of corporate 
profits after taxes since the early part of 1946 has increased 43 per cent. 
That is the buying power of corporate profits after taxes, 

Let us go into all segments of labor now and find out what the buying 
power of the weekly wage during this period has been. The buying power 
of weekly wages during this same period for all kinds of American labor 
has gone up 6 per cent. 

Now there is the difference in the buying power within the framework 
of the corporate structure as against the buying power of the wage earners 
in factories, agriculture, offices, or wherever it may be. The weekly wage 
buying power has increased six percent and the purchasing power of American 
business has gone up forty-three percent. Now, that is a distorted picture. It 
provides information of a character designed to help the people of the United 
States solve these problems. It evidences the rankest kind of maldistribution 
of the proceeds of industry. There is no proper breakdown there. CIO, does 
not express opposition to profit; it believes in the type of a free enterprise 
system that yields a reasonable profit, but it does not believe in the kind of 
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a free enterprise system that promotes legitimate theft in the free enter- 
prise system. This free enterprise system that we have built up down 
through the years we do not believe has given a license to American business 
to extort money from the pocketbook of the consumer, hence, our opposition. 
Our opposition to wage controls at this time is predicated on the well-grounded 
belief that American labor must first catch up, its wages must be hoisted, and 
if regimentation must come and all people must sacrifice, then by the eternal 
God there must be equality of sacrifice in every segment of our national life. 

There is another law that has been enacted by the Federal Congress, 
another bad piece of legislation. This legislation authorizes the President of 
the United States to, at the proper time, make effective price controls and 
wage controls. But he is not permitted, under the law, I mean for all prac- 
tical purposes, to control prices without necessarily controlling wages at the 
same time; he must do both at the same time. Hence, labor in; the United 
States and all right-thinking people, in the presence of this profit picture to 
which I have made reference this morning, must necessarily direct their 
attention toward an amendment to the present legislation, an amendment 
that will give to the President of the United States the power to control 
prices wihout necessarily regimenting labor, until if and when the time 
comes in the United States that there has got to be universal] regimentation 
to fight off Communism on a world-wide basis. Then labor is prepared to do 
its part, with the distinct understanding every other citizen is required to 
make equal sacrifice. This is everybody’s war. 

I have no direct criticism to offer certain of our business men of the 
United States because a number of them look at this question as I do, or to 
a number of our politicians, because many of them look at it the same way 
you and I do. But my mind is permeated with the thought that the work of 
organizations such as ours must be constantly directed towards the enact- 
ment of legislation designed to protect the interests of the underpaid, of 
the poorly protected; and in so doing, when you wage a campaign of that 
description you are waging a campaign for a better America, a better life 
for all of the people. 

I don’t know if there ever has been a time in the history of the United 
States of America—I can’t remember of it, I have never read of it, when 
one great corporate enterprise, after it has paid all of its taxes, met all of 
its outside obligations, is in a financial position where it is prepared to reap 
a profit of approximately one billion dollars—one corporation. 

The same thing might apply to a lesser degree, but nevertheless just as 
truthfully to a number of other corporations. The steel industry for the 
present year, I assume, will net after taxes and giving consideration to the 
pre-payment of some of its excess profits stuff, approximately 700 millions 
of dollars. 

The electrical manufacturing industry has reaped from its workers un- 
precedented profits, the highest they have ever made in the history of that 
great industry. 

We are going through the same experience in the cotton, the textile and 
other industries. 

The automobile industry—well, it is just something out of this world. 
It has the most fabulous profit-making picture that has ever been presented 
the people of this country at any time in the history of the universe. We have 
read the ancient stories of the fabulous lives of the Roman emperors. But, 
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my God, they are in no sense comparable to this fabulous story of profit- 
making that has presented itself to the American people through the American 
automobile industry. Nothing has ever equaled it; nobody ever dreamed of it. 
They are making so much money they don’t know what to do with it. 

General Motors Corporation, in its mid-term dividend declaration, pro- 
vided an extra dividend of $2, which made the quarterly dividend $4. That 
$4 dividend went out to several hundred thousand stockholders, and in the 
issuance of this profit-making declaration Messrs. Sloan and Wilson said, 
“Even the stockholders have got to be taken care of because their cost of 
living is going up.” Well, that’s all right, I think that’s a very natural thing; 
I think they are entitled to dividends, They said, ‘“‘We have even got poor 
stockholders in GM.” So said Sloan and Wilson. And when they were making 
that statement they: didn’t tell the people of the United States that the 
DuPont family owned 10 million shares of that stock. And so all that the 
DuPont family got out of General Motors for the second quarter was $40 
million—that little family, those poverty-stricken stockholders who had to be 
taken care of because the cost of living was going up. They are making so 
much money they don’t know what to do with it. 

Well, it is the correction of abuses of that description to which organi- 
zations such as ours must direct their attention. Can you imagine labor sub- 
scribing to a philosophy that there should simultaneously be put into effect 
control over prices in a situation of that description, and at the same time, 
at the very same moment, control over wages? It is ridiculous, and I do hope 
that the American business community will recognize with me the dangers 
that are inherent in this fabulous profit-making situation which presently 
presents itself to all of the people of the United States, because it not only 
courts and brings about inflation, it courts danger and could very well bring 
about disaster. Hence, our opposition at the present moment to anything 
which might comprehend the regimentation of labor in the United States of 
America, particularly under conditions such as I have attempted to describe 
here today. 

On the whole economic mobilization front the CIO is manifesting its 
usual interest. We have placed President Reuther, of the Automobile Workers, 
in charge of our affairs in the national production authority. We have asked 
President Potofsky to assume the regulation of our affairs in the Manpower 
Authority. We have requested President Buckmaster, of the Rubber Workers 
Union, to take over in the price situation, and we have assigned President 
Rieve, of the Textile Workers, when and if it does come, to assume charge 
of our affairs in all matters pertaining to wages and wage stabilization. 

We have requested the Department of Defense, the Department of Man- 
power, the National Production Authority, the Symington Committee and 
all other agencies which have to do with the building up of our national 
defense program to give to our organization representation on each of these 
agencies, but not jobs. We are not interested in jobs. We want men placed 
in positions on the policy making level, where they may have something to 
say about what America is going to do in this defense effort as of the 
year 1950. 

Now, my good friends, I have covered many things. I know that there 
are a great many other matters which will undoubtedly be brought to your 
attention during your deliberations. I am happy to again have the oppor- 
tunity to preside over another convention. I came to you ten years ago at a 
time when your organization was in a state of distress. I came then, as I 
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must tell you now, at a time when I did not care to come. I came under con- 
ditions that were in no wise enticing for any individual to take over. 

But we have made some history during the past ten years. Your organi- 
zation has grown to its present proud numerical strength. It has taken a 
leading part in all matters pertaining to the welfare of your nation, and it 
has assumed a leading role in all matters pertaining to the development of 
universal understanding, peace and good will, the spreading of the gospel of 
trade unionism all over the world and the spreading of the gospel of peace. 

I am happy to have had this chance to be associated with you during the 
past ten years, working with you. I am deeply grateful to each of you for 
the kind of loyal and cooperative support you have given me as your Presi- 
dent. The duties have been trying—I do not need to explain them to you. 
They have absorbed twenty-four hours out of almost every day that I have 
lived during the past ten years. The task is a terrific one, if one takes it to 
heart. If one’s soul is imbued and his heart is also impressed with the need 
of rendering service to the people he must, in good conscience, be prepared 
to work every day of every week and every minute of every hour, because 
the work, as I have repeatedly said, is a Godly work, and there is not a day 
that passes, although one might make his mistakes, nevertheless never a day 
passes that some good deed is not done in a small way to help someone or to 
help some group or to build up a better understanding of the objectives of 
the people who have associated themselves with this great movement of ours. 

I therefore bespeak your cooperation during this convention. I do hope 
that we will have a harmonious convention, that we will have a constructive 
convention, and that its decisions when arrived at will pave the way for the 
future well being of the CIO and the building of a better America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare this, the Twelfth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to be in order. I call 
upon the Secretary to read the call. 


CONVENTION CALL 
Secretary Carey read the official Call for the Convention as follows: 
To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils: 
October 1, 1950 
Greetings: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, during the last year, has faith- 
fully carried out its obligation to give leadership to the American people in 
increasing the General Welfare through which alone we can strengthen our 
beloved Country. As never before, our national security, at home and abroad, 
resides in the economic well-being of all the American people. The current 
times require that we maintain and increase such economic well-being. 

We stand united in support of our government and our national determi- 
nation to defend vigorously the principles that liberty and self-determination 
are the rightful heritage of all peoples, regardless of their race, color or creed. 
Mindful that as workers we constitute the first line of national defense against 
totalitarian Communism and Fascism, we are faithfully and successfully de- 
feating the conspiracies of those who seek to subvert the American people to 
alien loyalties. Our resistance to totalitarian attack has made us stronger 


than ever. 
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At the same time we reiterate our firm conviction that increased security 
of the American people in their liberties and freedom from exploitation under 
a truly democratic form of government, is the only certain guarantee against 
totalitarianism. 

We shall, therefore, continue to insist that the skills of our people and 
our great store of natural resources be fully utilized to provide full employ- 
ment for workers at just wages, reasonable profits for investors, lower prices 
for consumers, and a steadily rising standard of living. 

Great advances in science and technology have made security possible 
for all of our citizens as children, as productive workers, during illness, dis- 
ability or involuntary unemployment, and in old age. The great gains we have 
made during the last year in justifiable wage increases, pensions. and welfare 
benefits, are a measure of the leadership we have given the American people. 

We will continue to fight for a workable system of national health in- 
surance, for wider opportunities of education for the people, and for the 
fullest extension of civil rights to all. 

In the field of political action we are increasing our efforts to insure 
equality at the ballot box for all our citizens, and to insure the participation 
of all our citizens in the government under which we live. Only this participa- 
tion can make certain that our government will be responsive to the needs 
of the people. 

We have made, and will continue to make, our full contribution in es- 
tablishing unity of purpose and objectives among all American workers and 
their labor organizations. The great campaign of organizing the unorganized 
must go on, regardless of selfish personal ambitions and the opposition of anti- 
union self-seekers. 

In the field of international relations we have, during the last year, 
carried out to the utmost the mandate of the Eleventh CIO Constitutional 
Convention to participate fully in building an Internationa] Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, so that free workers everywhere can join together in 
establishing and expanding free labor unions in all countries. We renew our 
support of the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Atlantic Pact, 
Point 4 of President Truman’s program, and the other measures designed 
to aid all peoples in gaining their dignity as human persons. We reaffirm our 
support of the United Nations as a militant world organization striving for 
peace and decency. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you 
are hereby notified that the Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
beginning at 10:00 a.m., Monday, November 20, 1950. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 

JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Number of Delegates 
Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
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shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
59,000 or majority fraction thereof. 

Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local in- 
dustrial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates 
to represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each. affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor of 
the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Official Convention Papers 
Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shal] be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall sort 
and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 
Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
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Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to the 
union or council. The Recording Secretary. of said union or council shall issue 
a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least three 
(3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be elected on 
a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the members present 
at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first advertised and 
called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official meeting for 
the election of such delegates. 


Executive Board Meeting 
The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10:00 A. M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1950, in Room 14, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary Carey moved that the call be received and made a part of the 
official convention proceedings. ‘ 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT MURRAY—The Chair would like to report the appointment 
of the following committees for your approval. 


Secretary Carey read the following list of committees as recommended 
for approval by the Executive Board: 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO Vice President and Director of 
Organization and Councils—Chairman 

JACK MORAN, CWA—Secretary 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 

SIMON HELFGOTT, IAWOC 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW—Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

CHARLES LINDBERG, Brewery 
BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 
JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 
JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 
HAROLD ASH, IAWOC 

JOHN GREEN, IUMSWA 

MARTIN GRAYSON, Lithographers 
HARRY MARTIN, ANG 
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LEWIS CLARK, Packinghouse 
A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil 
JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 
DAVID McDONALD, Steelworkers 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 

JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

H. E. GEIGER, Woodworkers 

FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, Regional Director (Massachusetts) 
JAMES LEARY, Regional Director (Missouri) 

JOSEPH WALSH, Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
ALBERT LUNCEFORD, Los Angeles IUC 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA—Chairman 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile—Secretary 
CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

Cc. W. WERKAU, CWA 

HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

JOSEPH JOY, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

H. L. DAGGETT, MEBA 

ROSS BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

HUBERT WARNER, NMU 

RALPH NOVAK, ANG 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

ALVIN HEAPS, Retail, Wholesale 

DESMOND WALKER, Rubber 

JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe 

JOHN GRACJIAR, Steelworkers 

AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 

HAROLD STRAUB, Utility 

BURK CHRISTIE, Woodworkers 

FRANK BENDER, Regional Director. (Maryland) 
FRANK CRONIN, Regional Director. (Nebraska) 
MICHAEL LIVODA, Regional Director (Colorado) 
MICHAEL MANN, Regional Director (Illinois) 
LEE TUCKER, Regional Director (Arkansas) 

W. O. COPELAND, Regional Director (Tennessee) 
PAUL CHRISTOPHER, State Director (Tennessee) 
GEORGE BROWN, Oregon IUC 

R. J. THOMAS, CIO Staff 

HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 


OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary 
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RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

THOMAS STARLING, UAW 

ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 

SAM LEVIN, ACWA 

TOM JONES, CWA 

MICHAEL FITZPATRICK, IVE 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

SAM EUBANKS, ANG 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Association 

IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 

WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 

SAM SCOTT, Stone 

EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSE 

WILLIAM PACHLER, Utility 

L. E. VANDALE, Woodworkers 

JOHN RIFFE, Southern Drive 

CHESTER DUSTEN, Regional Director (Oregon) 
JOHN EASTON, Regional Director (West Virginia) 
WALTER HARRIS, Regional Director (Ohio) 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Regional Director (Michigan) 
FRED PIEPER, National Representative 
HAROLD GARNO, New York IUC 

JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

CHARLES SERRAINO, New Jersey IUC 

JOHN DESPOL, California IUC 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile—Chairman 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW—Secretary 
CYRIL O’HALLORAN, UAW 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 
CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 

MARY HANSCOM, CWA 

JAMES CLICK, IUE 

FRED FULFORD, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass 

MIKE DI PIRRO, GCEOC 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 
ANTHONY ESPOSITO, Playthings 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 
JOHN DOHERTY, Steelworkers 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
ORAL GARRISON, Southern Drive 
FRANK BONACCI, Regional Director (Utah) 
TIM FLYNN, Regional Director (Northern California) 
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GEORGE CRAIG, Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
HUGH THOMPSON, Regional Director (New York) 
JAMES DAVIS, Missouri. IUC 

MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 

MIKE NOVAK, Wayne County IUC 

NICK ZONARICH, Steelworkers 

ADOLPH GERMER, National Representative 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


SAMUEL LEVIN, ACWA—Chairman 

HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania IUC—Secretary 
NORMAN MATTHEWS, UAW 

PAT O’MALLEY, UAW 

MARTIN GERBER, UAW 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

ED HUGHLETT, Brewery 

JOSEPH HOUSER, Brewery 

ULISSE DE DOMINICIS, ACWA 

JOHN CRULL, CWA 

FRED KELLY, IUE 

NEAL HANLEY, NMU 

BURT MASON, Paperworkers 

HOYT HADDOCK, Radio Ass’n 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale 

R. E. HARRIS, Rubber 

JOE MALONEY, Steelworkers 

BERT HOUGH, Steelworkers 

PETE MOSELE, Steelworkers 

JOHN LAWSON, Stone 

WILLIAM ANGOVE, Woodworkers 

IRWIN DE SHELTER, Regional Director (California) 
FULLERTON FULTON, Regional Director (Minnesota) 
DELMOND GARST, Regional Director (Missouri) 
ERNEST PUGH, Regional Director (Virginia) 

R. C. JACOBSON, Minnesota IUC 

CHARLES WEBBER, Virginia IUC 


USHERS 
ROBERT DAVIDSON, Regional Director (Ohio)—Chief Usher 
SMOILE CHATAK, Steelworkers 
JAMES MALONE, Steelworkers 
JOSEPH GONEY, Steelworkers 
FRANK HOFFMAN, Steelworkers 
CLIFFORD SHORTS, Steelworkers 
PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 
LOUIS CAPONE, CIO 
ALBERT HAYWOOD, CIO 
WALTER DEBUSSY, CIO 
HENRY HENRY, CIO 
RAY ATKINSON, Regional Director (Washington) 
GEORGE DE NUCCI, Regional Director (Ohio) 
BEN HENRY, Regional Director (Iowa) 
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R. D. HODSON, Regional Director (Delaware) 

LOREN HOUSER, Regional Director (Indiana) 

WILLIAM MAYO, Regional Director (Indiana) 

EDWARD MC CRONE, Regional Director (Connecticut) 

ROBERT MC VAY, Regional Director (Oklahoma) 

F. J. MICHEL, Regional Director (Wisconsin) 

EWALD SANDNER, Regional Director (New Jersey) 

SAM SPONSELLER, Regional Director (Ohio) 

ROBERT STARNES, Regional Director (Mississippi) 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Regional Director (Kentucky) 

WILLIAM SMITH, Regional Director (Florida) 

Secretary Carey moved the adoption of the recommendation of the 
Executive Board and the confirmation of the convention committees as an- 
nounced. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon the Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee and the Secretary to submit a partial report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report, as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Twelfth Annual Convention of The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 500 delegates, representing 31 
National and International Unions; 36 State Industrial Union Councils; 131 
City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 92 Local Industrial Unions, 
and recommend these delegates be seated: 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 


Name of Union Allotted Delegates in Attendance 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 30 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 
WORKERS OF AMERICA John W. Livingston 


Richard Gosser 
Michael F. Lacey 
Norman Matthews 
Edward J. Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William B. McAulay 
Donnel B. Chapman 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russel Letner 

Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 





No. Delegates 
Name of Union Allotted 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 
UNION OF AMERICA 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 7 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
SOFT DRINK WORKERS 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORK- 13 
ERS OF AMERICA 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF 12 
AMERICA 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEC- 12 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS 








Delegates in Attendance 
Thomas J. Starling 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 
Ernest Hebert 

Miss Lilyan Moscowitz 
Karl F. Feller 
Edward Hughlett 
Joseph J. Hauser 
Charles H. Lindberg 
Stanley W. Steciak 
Paul B. Lussnig 
Otto Gunia. 

Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Reuben Block 
Abraham Chatman 
Gladys Dickason 
Anthony Froise 
Sander Genis 

David J. Monas 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
Samuel Levin 
Joseph A. Bierne 

C. W. Werkau 

John L. Crull 

J. J. Moran 

A. T. Jones 

Joseph Deardorff 
Ray Hackney 

Ray. Dryer 

Mrs. Mary Hanscom 
James R. West 

Le Roy H. Purdy 
Miss Audrey M. Smid 
James B. Carey 
William Snoots 

Al Hartnett 

Harry Block 
Frederick T. Kelley 
Frank Murray 

John Dillon 

John G. Morton 
Michael J. Fitzpatrick 
James Click 

Robert Wishart 
Dallas Smith 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Union 
UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FEDERATION OF GLASS, CERAMIC 
AND SILICA SAND WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE—CIO 


INSURANCE AND ALLIED WORKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE—CIO 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS’ 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE 
AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF 
AMERICA 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 
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Delegates in Attendance 


Morris Pizer 
Fred Fulford 
Thomas Binnall 
Michael DeCicco 
Jack Hochstadt 
Sam Sloan 


Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 

Joseph R. Joy 
Stephen G, McMullen 
Chester Walczak 
Joseph Froesch 
Lewis McCracken 
Leland Beard 

Ralph Reiser 
Willard Pelican 
Herman Leiner 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Murray 
John Yancey 
Michael Di Pirro 
Harold Ash 

Simon Helfgott 


John Blackburn 
Martin Grayson 
Oliver Mertz 
Robert V. Cottrell 
George A. Canary 
H. L. Daggett 


John Green 

John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Charles A, Leone 
Wm. T. Howell 
Franklin Taylor 
Jos. N. Townsley 


Joseph Curran 
Neal Hanley 

M. Hedley Stone 
John B. McDougall 
Hulbert B. Warner 
Adrian Duffy 


O. A. Knight 

A. R. Kinstley. 

T. M. McCormick 
Alex McAuslane 
E. Carl Mattern 





Name of Union Allotted 


UNITED OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT 3 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 9 
OF AMERICA 

UNITED PAPERWORKERS OF 7 
AMERICA 


PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND NOVELTY 5 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION 2 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPART- x i 
MENT STORE UNION 


UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM 12 
AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF 


AMERICA 





No. Delegates 





Delegates in Attendance 
D. R. Stewart 
H. L. White 
E. M. Zoller 


Thomas E. Andert 
Morris Greif 
Earl Disselhorst 


Ralph Helstein 
Lewis J. Clark 
F. W. Dowling 
Russell Lasley 
A. T. Stephens 
G. R. Hathaway 
Arthur Morrison 
Kermit H. Fry 
Russell Bull 


Harry D. Sayre 
Frank Grasso 
Nicholas C. Vrataric 
Charles Bridgwater 
Burt J. Mason 
Harry Scott 
Anthony Adamo 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Alex Bail 

Charles Hess 
Thomas Leone 

Dale Buckius 


William R. Steinberg 
Hoyt S. Haddock 


Irving M. Simon 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Martin C. Kyne 
Jack Altman 
Martin Koppel 
Julius Sum 

N. Jerome Kaplan 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Walker 
Josh Tools 
William Kuehner 
Francis Hannley 
Robert E. Harris 
G. L. Lewis 
Norman Allison 
Leo George 
Gerald Fitzpatrick 





No. Delegates 


Name of Union Allotted Delegates in Attendance 
UNITED SHOE WORKERS OF 7 William E. Thornton 
AMERICA James J. Mitchell 


Angelo G. Georgian 
Dave Wilson 
Fred A. Young 
Leonard A. Murphy 
Margaret M. DeLacey 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 28 Philip Murray 
AMERICA David J. McDonald 
James G. Thimmes 
Allan S. Haywood 
Bert Hough 
John W. Grajciar 
George Medrick 
John F, Murray 
Walter J. Burke 
Carmon B. Newell 
William F. Donovan 
Jos. T. McNichols 
Paul Rusen 
James P. Griffin 
Pete Mosele 
Martin J. Walsh 
Joseph Germano 
Al Whitehouse 
James J. Thomas 
James Robb 
Eugene Maurice 
Henry A. Burkhammer 
Thomas Shane 
I. W. Abel 
Charles Ford 
Charles H. Millard 
Charles J. Smith 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
UNITED STONE AND ALLIED 4 Sam H. Scott 
PRODUCTS WORKERS OF AMERICA John C, Lawson 
James F. Christie 
W. John Mitchell 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 14 Emil Rieve 
AMERICA William Pollock 
George Baldanzi 
William Tullar 
H. S. Williams 
Mariano S. Bishop 
John Chupka 
Jack Rubenstein 
Sol Stetin 
Mrs. Lillian Yadon 
H. D. Lisk 
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Name of Union 


UNITED TRANSPORT SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 





Delegates in Attendance 
Michael Schoonjans 
Simon Saller 

William Gordon 


Willard S. Townsend 
Eugene C. Frazier 
George L-P. Weaver 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 
John Lopez 
Andrew J. Kaelin 
James Horst 
Matthew Guinan 
Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
Edward T. Shedlock 
Irvin J. Koons 

J. E. Fadling 
Claude Ballard 
Burke Christie 
William Angove 

H. E. Geiger 

L. R. Hoover 
Willie Keys 
Lawerence Vandale 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Union 
Alabama State IUC 
Arkansas State IUC 
California State IUC 
Colorado State IUC 
Connecticut State IUC 
Delaware State IUC 
Georgia State IUC 
Illinois State IUC 
Indiana State IUC 
Iowa State IUC 
Kansas State IUC 
Kentucky State IUC 
Louisiana State IUC 
Maine State IUC 
Maryland State IUC 
Massachusetts State IUC 
Michigan State IUC 


be pt ps ps ps 


Delegates in Attendance 


John J. Playfair 
Lee F. Tucker 
John A. Despol 
Michael Livoda 
John J. Driscoll 
Gilbert E. Lewis 
William Crawford 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Neal W. Edwards 
Vernon Dale 

H. J. Yount 

Fred Foss 

Paul G. Fourcade 
George Jabar 
Charles A. Della 

J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 





e 


Name of Union 
Minnesota State IUC 
Missouri State IUC 
Montana State IUC 
Nebraska State IUC 
New Hampshire State IUC 
New Jersey State IUC 
New York State IUC 
Ohio State IUC 
Oklahoma State IUC 
Oregon State IUC 
Pennsylvania State IUC 
Rhode Island State IUC 
Tennessee State IUC 
Texas State IUC 
Utah State IUC 
Virginia State IUC 
Washington State IUC 
West Virginia State IUC 
Wisconsin State IUC 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


litlatiat ata ee ee ee eo 


Delegates in Attendance 


Rodney C. Jacobson 
James A. Davis 
Walter Smethurst 
Frank Cronin 

J. Harold Daoust 
Charles Serraino 
Louis Hollander 
Jack Kroll 

Mrs. Lena Kountz 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 

Miss Elizabeth Nord 
W. B. Frazier 

J. J. Hickman 
Clarence L. Palmer 
Charles C. Weber 
Roy Atkinson 

John B. Easton 
Herman Steffes 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Union Allotted Delegates in Attendance 
Bessemer IUC, Alabama R. E. Farr 
Birmingham IUC, Alabama E. S. Wooten 
Gadsden IUC, Alabama Loyd C. Nix 
Mobile IUC, Alabama Jean Stultz 
Fort Smith, Arkansas Lee F. Tucker 


Greater Los Angeles IUC, California 
San Diego IUC, California 

Denver IUC, Colorado 

Greater Naugatuck IUC, Connecticut 
Greater Waterbury IUC, Connecticut 
Hartford IUC, Connecticut 
Torrington IUC, Connecticut 
District of Columbia IUC 

Atlanta IUC, Georgia 

Chicago IUC, Illinois 

East St. Louis IUC, Illinois 

La Salle County IUC, Illinois 
Rockford IUC, Illinois 

Tri-City IUC, Illinois 

Will County IUC, Illinois 

De Kalb County IUC, Indiana 
Delaware County IUC, Indiana 
Elkhart County. IUC, Indiana 
Evansville IUC, Indiana 

Evansville IUC, Indiana 

Howard County IUC, Indiana 
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Albert T. Lunceford 
Irwin L. DeShetler 
Lindsay P. Walden 
George Froehlich 
Joseph P. Falcone 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Edwin B. Mallette 
Thomas Moran 

W. H. Crawford 
Michael Mann 
William R. Mites 
Walter J. Burke 
Emmet C. Poyer 
Lloyd McBride 
Nathan Richardson 
Claude Becktell 
Leland L. Stiff 
Wayne Stoll 
Salathiel West 
Orville Langohr 
Marcus Deardorff 








Name of Union 
Indianapolis IUC, Indiana 
Lake County IUC, Indiana 
Madison County IUC, Indiana 
New Castle IUC, Indiana 
Randolph County IUC, Indiana 
St. Joseph County IUC, Indiana 
Twin Counties IUC, Indiana 
Vigo County IUC, Indiana 
Wayne County IUC, Indiana 
Cedar Rapids IUC, Iowa 
Ottumwa IUC, Iowa 
Topeka IUC, Kansas 
Boyd & Greenup Counties, Kentucky 
Louisville IUC, Kentucky 
Greater New Orleans IUC, Louisiana 
Jefferson Parish IUC, Louisiana 
Baltimore IUC, Maryland 
Greater Boston IUC, Massachusetts 
Western Massachusetts IUC, Mass. 
Worcester IUC, Massachusetts 
Gogebic County IUC, Michigan 
Grand Traverse IUC, Michigan 
Greater Detroit & Wayne Co., Michigan 
Greater Flint IUC, Michigan 
Jackson County IUC, Michigan 
Kent County IUC, Michigan 


Macomb County IUC, Michigan 
Marquette County IUC, Michigan 
Monroe County IUC, Michigan 
Pontiac IUC, Michigan 

Duluth IUC, Minnesota 

Hennepin County IUC, Minnesota 
Iron Ranges IUC, Minnesota 

St. Paul IUC, Minnesota 

Greater Kansas City IUC, Missouri 
St. Louis IUC, Missouri 
Yellowstone County IUC, Montana 
Newport IUC, New Hampshire 
Bergen County IUC, New Jersey 
Central Jersey IUC, New Jersey 
Essex-West Hudson IUC, New Jersey: 
Hudson County IUC, New Jersey 
Passaic County IUC, New Jersey 
South Jersey IUC, New Jersey 
Dunkirk IUC, New York 

Greater Buffalo IUC, New York 
New York City, IUC, New York 
Rochester IUC, New York 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


a cl co oe Oe 
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Delegates in Attendance 


Melvin Brandenburg 
George Colwell 
Roger Brooks 
Dan Bedell 
Burton LaRue 
Otie C. Jenney 
Thomas Marsella 
Harry E. Burns 
Archie Casanta 
Vernon Dale 
Lester Bishop 
Alvin M. Phillis 
Guy Kirkman 
William H. Beatty 
David C. H. Finn 
Sidney Rivero 
John S. Burns 
John J. Horan 
Herman Greenberg 
Daniel F. Murray 
Robert Poe 
Tom Downs 
Mike Novak 
Donnel B. Chapman 
Barney Hopkins 
Mrs. Florence Peter- 
son 
Frank Zagaiski 
Earl] Bester 
Al Barbour 
Jack Conway 
Arnold W. Johnson 
Robert I. Wishart 
Charles H. Gardner 
Frank J. Widerski 
Joseph M. Welsh 
James L. Pfaffenback 
Sylvester Graham 
Thomas J. Pitarys 
George S. Binsted 
Fred A. Clarici 
Joel R. Jacobson 
Harry Kranz 
Nathalie Panek 
Samuel Basmajian 
Michael Sam 
Hugh Thompson 
Morris Iushewitz 
John H. Cooper 








Name of Union 
Troy Area IUC, New York 
Butler County IUC, Ohio 
Cleveland IUC, Ohio 
Columbiana County IUC, Ohio 
Franklin County: IUC, Ohio 
Greater Cincinnati IUC, Ohio 
Greater Springfield IUC, Ohio 
Lorain County IUC, Ohio 
Mahoning County IUC, Ohio 
Marion County IUC, Ohio 
Montgomery County IUC, Ohio 
Portsmouth District IUC, Ohio 
Richland County IUC, Ohio 
Sandusky IUC, Ohio 
Stark County IUC, Ohio 
Toledo IUC, Ohio 
Trumbull County IUC, Ohio 
Oklahoma County: IUC, Oklahoma 
Portland IUC, Oregon 
Beaver County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Berks County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Butler County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Delaware County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Erie IUC, Pennsylvania 
Greater Johnstown IUC, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg IUC, Pennsylvania 
Lebanon County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Lycoming County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Mifflin County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Montgomery County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Northampton Co. IUC, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia IUC, Pennsylvania 
Scranton-Lackawanna IUC, Pennsylvania 
Shenango IUC, Pennsylvania 
Steel City IUC, Pennsylvania 
Tarentum IUC, Pennsylvania 
Wilkes-Barre IUC, Pennsylvania 
York County IUC, Pennsylvania 
Chattanooga IUC, Tennessee 
Knoxville IUC, Tennessee 
Memphis IUC, Tennessee 
Nashville IUC, Tennessee 
Houston Area IUC, Texas 
Tarrant County IUC, Texas 
Blue Ridge IUC, Virginia 
Richmond IUC, Virginia 
Tidewater IUC, Virginia 
Grays Harbor IUC, Washington 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


ce 







Delegates in Attendance 
Harold Garno 
B. H. Anness 
James C. Quinn 
Orrin D. Johns 
Jacob Clayman 
William H. Black 
Bernard C. Wilberding 
Frank J. Horvath 
Al Shipka 
Ellis Oiler 
Edmond Ward 
Emerson T. Pence 
James L. Young 
Jack A. Miller 
John S. Johns 
Howard H. Rediger 
Henry A. Dively 
Robert W. McVay 
John Brophy 
W. E. Thomas 
Edward F. Haas 
William J. Hart 
Ben Norwitch 
Paul Nunes 
Rev. Hubert W. Hall 
Paul Bennett 
Charles Englebach 
Charles S. Heimbach 
Morris D. Miller 
Hugh Carcella 
Harry Travis 
Ed deLassalle 
Henry F. Shipherd 
Anthony W. Smith 
William Nicholson 
Joseph A. Goney 
Casmier F. Schultz 
Joseph M. Walsh 
Bernard Mosebrook 
J. C. Stafford 
Paul R. Christopher 
B. R. Allen 
Courtney K. Shill 
James E. Ward 
A. J. Pittman 
Boyd E. Payton 
Ernest B. Pugh 
John R. Suthard 
Carl Winn 
































No. Delegates 
Name of Union Allotted In Attendance 
Tacoma IUC, Washington Roy W. Atkinson 
Cabell County IUC, West Virginia George L. Garner 
Wood County IUC, West Virginia John Edelman 
Dane County IUC, Wisconsin Albert Haywood 
Eau Claire IUC, Wisconsin Fred Winrich 
Kenosha County IUC, Wisconsin Mike Maxin 

La Crosse County IUC, Wisconsin Harry Kubiak 
Milwaukee County IUC, Wisconsin Fred A. Erchul 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 


ila atl aa ee 























No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
35 Un. Bldg. Service Emp. 
Toledo, Ohio —....... LA Se 1 Howard H. Rediger 
72 Amalgamated LIU 
TS | |, Al Muriel E. Jenkins 
7 News Boys LIU 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..................... nee 1 Rudolph Eskovitz 
78 Un. Fresh Fruit & Vegetables 
Ariz. & Calif. Pict tli if Richard T. Leonard 
83 United Dairy Workers 
Detroit, Mich... Bidet 1 Cleve Griggs 
306 Cotton Compress & Oil ‘Mill 
Phoenix, Ariz. ......... PA a 1 Nicholas C. Dragon 
309 United Laundry Workers 
Chester, Pa. eres 1 Mary Pinkoski 
357 United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Worcester, Mass. .................. rest 1 James C. Nicholson 
415 Photographic Emp. 
ff A oy eee, Os | 5 i basin ut John G. Strobel 
478 Local Industrial Union 
Austin, Minn. 1 Gladys Knutson 
520 Printing & Paper Trades 
pS ST) 7 re 1 Harold J. Rommel 
572 Bakery, & Biscuit Workers 
ee ees ROWE, ei 1 Ben Henry 
607 United Veneer & Lumber 
Indianapolis, Ind. - a Loren J. Houser 
798 Bakery & Confectionery 
McKeesport, Pa. -nrccnccecnsenscsne 1 Thomas Murray 
897 United Heater Equipment 
Buffalo, New York . 1 Joseph P. Molony 
934 United Pencil Workers 
New York City iL Arthur L. Waltz 
960 United Bakery & Confectionery 
Brownsville, Pa. 1 Howard Hague 
948 United Foremen & Supervisors 
LaCrosse, Wis. a William J. Smith 





1075 United Galvanizing Workers 


Baltimore, Md. T. R. Owens 











No. 
1078 


1085 
1104 
1112 
1120 
1132 
1162 
1169 
1178 
1186 
1192 
1207 
1220 
1242 
1248 


1261 


1267 


1279 


1289 


1295 


1296 


1322 


1323 


1331 


Name 
United Bakery Workers 
Allentown, Pa, 
United Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pa. 
United Bakery Workers 
Pottstown, Pa. 
United Ice Plant Workers 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
United Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pas 25 Sabo 
United Macaroni Workers 
Cumberland, Md. 

United Motion Picture Emp. 
LaMarque, Tex.  o.ncccccccccecscs 
Local Industrial Union 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Ottertail LIU 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
United Sugar Workers = 
Reserve, La. 
Local Industrial Union 
Kansas City, Kans. 
United Bldg. Service & Maintenance 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ep  Mee Dee ree 
Local Industrial Union 

'Cis7)0)3)) ile =|) eee 
United Slag Workers 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Building Service Workers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
United Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Construction & Maintenance 
Newark, N. J. 
United Scrap-Salvage-Waste Material 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Dairy Workers 
Torrington, Conn. 
United Concrete Workers 
Addyston, Ohio 
United Theatrical Workers 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
General Workers 
Muncie, Ind. 
United Scientific Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















































United Milling Workers 
Sioux City, Iowa 





No. Delegates 


Allotted 


£ 


1 








In Attendance 


George Craig 
Charles B. Heath 
James Jones 
John Cunniff 
William Akos 

R. J. Thomas 

B. J. Shafer 
James Dickerson 
Fullerton Fulton 
Robert W. Starnes 
George DeNucci 
Cliff J. Shorts 
W. A. Copeland 
George Rettinger 
Delmond Garst 
Frank J. Bender 
Ewald Sandner 
Joseph Adamson 
Edward McCrone 
Smalie Chatak 
James Malone 
Marie Cooper 
Louis Caponi 


Arthur Goldberg 

















































No. 
1334 


1342 


1353 


1361 


1368 


1380 


1411 


1515 


1525 


1529 


1548 


1561 


1564 


1567 


1605 


1632 


1634 


1639 


1641 


1643 


1656 


1659 


Name 


United Cemetery Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





United Ice Cream Workers 


Parkersburg, W.Va. -.:::ccomecssesssssseseees 


United Gear & Metal Workers 
Springville, N. Y. 





Local Industrial Union 
Tillamook, Oreg. 





Public Service Employees 
Racine, Wis. 
United Licorice & Chemical 
Baltimore, Md. .............-..........:.... 








United Building Trades 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





United Hotel Service Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 





United Construction Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 





Local Industrial Union 


SEC 5) 


United Brewery Equipment 
Angola, N. Y. 





United Repair & Service 
DES gc On Te 0 | 
United Trades 


Salt Lake City, Utah ou. 


United Bartenders 
Shamokin, Pa. cc: 


United Distillery Workers 


Cheswick, Pa. 





Tile Board Workers 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Local Industrial Union 
Meridian, Miss. 





United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Beckley, W. Va. 





Loca] Industrial Union 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Amalgamated LIU 
St. Charles, Mo. 





United Window & Wall Cleaners 


Denver, Colo. 





United Building Maintenance 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





No. Delegates 


Allotted 





In Attendance 


Robert J. Davidson 
John Riffe 

John Mitchell 
Chester C. Dusten 
Frank Monahan 
Albert Atallah 
Harry E. Burns 
Sam Sponseller 
Arthur Hatdy, Jr. 
Ralph Tillotson 
Charles Rosen 
Edith Clark 
Frank Bonacci 
Louis Tomayako 
Nick Zonarich 
James J. Leary 
James Shelby 
Nathan Cowan 

F. J. Michel 
Clarence Goellner, Jr. 
Albert Towers 


Stanley Ruttenberg 


1660 


1663 


1686 


1687 


1695 


1699 


1700 


1703 


1704 


1705 


1707 


1710 


1711 


1714 


1718 


1726 


1727 


1729 


1730 


1733 


1737 


1738 


No. Delegaies 


Name 


United Sugar Workers 
Boston, Mass. 





United Office Workers 





Charleston, W. Va. 
United Clerical Workers 





South Bend, Ind. 
United Clerical Workers 
Detroit, Mich. 





United Clerical Employees 
Washington, D. C. 





United Office Employees 
Portland, Ore. 





United Office Employees 
Columbus, Ohio 





Federal Telephone & Radio 
Nutley, N. J. 





Tobacco Workers 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





Local Industrial Union 
Whitewater, Wis. 





Community & Social Agency 
New York City 





Traverse City Agricultural 





Michigan 


Amalgamated Tobacco, Food Wkrs. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coffee, Tea, Spice Workers 
Toledo, Ohio 





United Memorial Park Workers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Engineering, Technical, Clerical 
New York City 





United Office Employees 
Akron, Ohio 





Office Workers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Social Agencies Employees 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Community & Social Agency 
Oakland, Calif. > 





United Sawmill Workers 
Dailey, W. Va. 





United Office Employees 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Allotted 


In Attendance 


Francis Carmichael 
Burl Phares 
Donald E. Paff 
Frank McArthur 
James G. Gildea 
Adolph Germer 
Henry Wingert 
Priscilla Price 
Walter Harris 
Walter DeBussey. 
Hilda Siff 

Don Stevens 
George Craig 
Raymond J. Lemle 
Clarence Seiberlich 
Alfred Virgilio 
Katherine Gathergood 
Sylvia Yuster 

Mrs. Sam Sponseller 
Tim Flynn 

Oral Garrison 


Dorothy Ball 











No. Delegates 














No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
1742 United Lumbermill Workers 

Winfield, La. BY E. L. Sandefur 
1745 United Radiator Workers 

Paducah, Ky. 7 W. B. Taylor 
1746 Office Employees 

Washington, D. C. 1 Joseph Heuter 
1747 Columbia River Cannery Workers 

Astoria, Ore. 1 Chester C. Dusten 
1752 Associated Service Car Drivers 

St. Louis, Mo. x Elmer Cope 





ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO—Chairman 
JACK MORAN, CWA—Secretary 
HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

JAMES FADLING, Woodworkers 

SIMON HELFGOTT, Insurance 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move, Mr. Chairman, the par- 
tial report be accepted and the delegates seated. 
. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business, Chairman Sam Levin and Secretary Harry 
Boyer. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEVIN: Before presenting the Secretary of 
the Committee on Rules and Order of Business, who will read the report of 
our Committee, I would like as Chairman of the Committee and as one of 
the founders of the CIO in Chicago, to say a few words to our beloved Presi- 
dent and my old friend, Phil Murray. 

In 1940, at our CIO Convention, certain elements that did not have the 
best interests of the labor movement, and the CIO in mind, were attempting 
to weaken and disrupt the organization. That Convention was a critical one, 
for the future of the CIO. At that Convention, my then chief, the great Sidney 
Hillman, who devoted his life to labor, proposed Phil Murray’s nomination. He 
did this because we needed as our head a man of integrity, a man with wisdom, 
a man with statesmanship. You, Brother Murray, have proved yourself a 
noble leader with those great qualities. 

Since 1940, under your leadership, the CIO has eliminated the disruptive 
elements, and it has become a mature, and stable organization in a position of 
eminence in the labor movement, and in national and international affairs. It 
has the respect of the entire world. You, Brother Murray, have led us in 
achieving this internal strength and unity. 

Our membership has grown tremendously. We have made great progress 
in winning for organized labor higher wages, improved social security, better 
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working conditions and industry-wide pensions. You led us in achieving these 
benefits. 

Through the CIO, labor has taken an increasingly important part in pre- 
serving democracy against all threats. During your administration we proved, 
that organized labor could make an invaluable contribution to bringing our 
country. successfully through the great war. We proved that organized labor 
could make an essential contribution to the postwar readjustment. As a re- 
sult, today, in the present crisis, our nation looks to organized labor again, 
knowing well that we can be relied upon. You have led us to this position of 
public trust and respect, Brother Murray. 

I have been in the labor movement for 40 years. I have seen labor come 
a long, long way. The workingman today is a proud and dignified citizen in 
the greatest country in the world. Organized labor has grown from weakness 
to great strength and power. I am happy to see how much we have achieved. 
Under your brilliant leadership, with the loyalty. and help of our CIO Vice- 
Presidents, our International Union leaders, and our Local Union leaders, the 
CIO has brought labor closer to those goals of security and justice for which 
we have always fought. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is proud that our late, 
beloved leader, Sidney Hillman, was instrumental in your nomination. I know 
that all of our unions are proud that you have led us so ably, with such 
wisdom, integrity, and statesmanship, and so successfully. through 10 difficult 
years. 

May God bless you with health and strength to continue to guide us, and 
we pledge to you in the future our loyalty and combined efforts to build an 
ever greater CIO. 

And now I would like to present the Secretary of the Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business, Harry Boyer, who will read the Committee’s report. 

Committee Secretary Boyer presented the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS TO 
THE TWELFTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE CIO 


Your Committee on Rules and Order of Business recommends that this 
convention adopt the following rules and order of business: 

RULE 1. The Convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvenes at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:00 p. m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall] be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more 
than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. 

RULE 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shal] have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his con- 
duct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the convention. 
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RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to amendment or amend- 
ments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 


on the question. 
RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 


sideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 


delegates introducing them. 
RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Busi- 
ness, and shall occur at 10 a.m. Friday, November 24, 1950. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The Order of Business for the Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 


1. Report of Credentials Committee 

. Appointment of Committees 

. Report of Officers 

. Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 

. Report of Committee on Constitution 

. Report of Resolutions Committee 

. Report of Appeals Committee 

. Adjournment 

The Committee recommends adoption of this report. 


OND PR W LD 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL LEVIN, Chairman. JACK ALTMAN 
HARRY BOYER, Secretary. R. E. HARRIS 
NORMAN MATTHEWS JOE MALONY 

PAT O’MALLEY BERT HOUGH 
MARTIN GERBER PETE MOSELE 
ERNEST HEBERT JOHN LAWSON 

ED HUGHLETT WILLIAM ANGOVE 
wee ee IRWIN DeSHETLER 
ULISSE DeDOMINICIS FULLERTON FULTON 
JOHN CRULL 

FRED KELLY DELMOND GARST 
NEAL HANLEY ERNEST PUGH 
BURT MASON R. C. JACOBSON 
HOYT HADDOCK CHARLES WEBBER 


Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOYER: Mr. Chairman, I move the adop- 
tion of the report. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR UNITED STATES 
SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS 


The following committee was appointed by. President Murray to escort 
Senator Paul Douglas to the Conventitn Hall at the afternoon session. 
JOE GERMANO, USA, Chairman 
JACK KROLL, PAC 
HARRY MARTIN, ANG 
ROBERT WISHART, IUE 
MICHAEL MANN, Rgional Director, Il. 
RAY DRYER, CWA 
JAMES GRIFFIN, USA 


SECRETARY CAREY: This committee will meet in room 1969 at 2:15 
this afternoon to escort the Senator to the Convention Hall. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcement was made of the raffling off of a free suit at the Union 
Label Booth of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

(Upon motion made, duly seconded and carried, the rules were suspended 
and the convention at 12:45 o’clock p. m. stood recessed until 2:15 o’clock p.m.) 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:20 o’clock 
p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is in receipt of the following com- 
munication addressed to the President of the organization. I would like to 
have your indulgence while I read it to you: 


I greatly appreciate your cordial invitation to address the Twelfth Na- 
tional Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and I wish very much that I could attend. Unfortunately, however, my. duties 
make it impossible for me to leave Washington at this time. 

I hope you will extend my cordial greetings to the officers, delegates and 
members attending the sessions, which are of so much importance to them, 
to the labor movement and to the Nation as a whole. I wish you all a most 
successful convention. 

Since your last convention, the forces of communistic imperialism re- 
sorted to open aggression in defiance of the United Nations. The United States 
has taken a leading role in meeting this challenge to the foundations of world 
peace. 

Our armed forces are now fighting side by side with those of other mem- 
bers of the United Nations in Korea, to defend the basic principles of inter- 
national law and order. 

In cooperation with other free nations we are engaged in increasing our 
defense forces to the extent necessary to deter aggression elsewhere. 

This is the policy to which the United States and the United Nations are 
committed. With our very existence at stake, we can and we must build de- 
fenses in keeping with this policy. 
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While such defense measures are essential, we cannot rely on military 
strength alone. We must assist other nations to meet not only the external 
military threat of communist imperialism, but also the threat of internal 
subversion. We must provide such economic and technical assistance as may 
be needed to strengthen other free nations in their devotion to democratic 
principles and in their will to resist tyranny. In the undeveloped areas of 
the world, we must show the people that it is the way of freedom and not 
the way. of communism that offers them release from their age-old bondage 
to poverty, disease and injustice. 

In these great tasks, the role of labor is a vital one. The demands on our 
system of production can only be met if labor does its utmost to expand our 
output of defense materials and equipment. Our industrial capacity, and our 
labor force are better able now than they were in the days of World War II to 
turn back the challenge of world tyranny. Our unions must work toward the 
further expansion of our industrial strength. 

Over and above this material effort, however, our unions have a great 
spiritual contribution to make to the cause of freedom. The labor movement in 
this country is a symbo] of our concept of freedom. It can speak directly to 
the working people of other lands. By its example it can show that a free 
and democratic society is the best hope of the worker everywhere. More than 
any other element in our country, the labor movement can refute the lies of 
communist propaganda about the nature of our society, and our objectives 
in the world. Your organization is already doing much to spread the true 
message of democracy through the world. It must, in the future, do even more. 

We must not forget that, if we are to achieve our aims, we have to 
increase our strength at home. We must continue to work for better health 
and better education for all our citizens. We must continue the job of elim- 
inating discrimination on account of race, creed, or color. We must continue 
our efforts to achieve a fair labor law, and protect and improve collective 
bargaining. 

The world contest in which we are engaged can not be won by those who 
would turn back the clock of social progress. It can only be won by those who 
have faith in the people, and who realize that the liberal creed is the only 
effective answer to the false dogmas of communist tyranny. 

Our defense production efforts will call upon us all to make sacrifices of 
some of the good things we now enjoy, and to defer some of the material 
comforts we hoped to have in the near future. These sacrifices should be 
shared fairly by all groups in our population. If that is done, I am sure they 
will be shared willingly. 

By working together, and with the help of Almighty. God, we can win 
the peace with its rich rewards for all our people and for those all over the 
world who cherish liberty. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


The Honorable Paul H. Douglas, United States Senator from the State of 
Illinois, was escorted to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is seldom that any organization has the 
honor and pleasure of greeting as a guest a single individual with a distin- 
guished record in the fields of education, statesmanship, military service, and 
literature. 
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In all of these fields this guest of ours has distinguished himself as a 
courageous and forthright defender of the common man. 

As a young man in 1925 he earned a full professorship in Economics at 
the University of Chicago. Even that early he was a pioneer in advocating old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance. Subsequently he drafted the first 
old age Act passed in Illinois in 1935, and helped draft the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1937. His activities brought him to the attention of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, who summoned him there 
to serve as Secretary of the New York Committee to Stabilize Employment. 

His distinguished service in New York naturally brought him into the 
operation of the New Deal under President Roosevelt. He served on the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board of the N.R.A., helped draft the original Social Security 
Act and he served on the Advisory Committee of the United States Senate on 
the revision of that act. Somehow he also found time to serve on the State 
Housing Commission in Illinois and to aid in drafting the Illinois Utilities Act 
of 1933. In 1939 he served his neighbors on the City. Council of this City as 
Alderman from the Fifth Ward. 

This man early recognized the danger to the United States of fascist 
aggression, and so, during 1941, he toured this great State urging support of 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. And he did not lack the courage of his 
convictions. At the age of 50 in the Spring of 1942 he enlisted as a Private in 
the U. S. Marine Corps. The platoon with which he trained had an average 
age of 19. This guest of ours requested overseas service. He was sent to the 
South Pacific in early 1943 and rose through the ranks to the grade of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He served with the First Marine Division, in the front line 
fighting, as a result of which he bears on his body the scars of two severe 
wounds—the last of which sent him to the hospital for 14 months. He wears 
the Bronze Star for heroic achievement in action. 

After his war service he was content to return to his position on the 
University of Chicago faculty. His fellow citizens of Illinois decided otherwise 
In 1948 they summoned him as their candidate for the the United States Sen- 
ate. He was elected. 

In the Senate he has served not only this great State but all of the Amer- 
ican people well and faithfully. I am personally. honored in presenting to you 
your friend and my friend, the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, United States 
Senator from Illinois. 


HONORABLE PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
(United States Senator, Illinois) 


Mr. Murray, Mr. Carey, and friends of the CIO, it is a great pleasure and 
a great honor to appear with you today and to discuss some of the problems 
which we all must face in the years which lie ahead. ; 

First let me congratulate the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
shock troops of the Congress who are here this afternoon for the magnificent 
job which you have done in organizing the mass production industries of the 
United States. . 

Fourteen years ago in 1936 there was little or no unionism in the great 
mass production industries. American trade unionism had found an entrance 
and strength in the building trades and in many of the hand trades, and in the 
needle trades, but it had not been able to get a foothold in steel, rubber, autos 
and the great machine trades of the country upon which the industries of the 
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country turn. And it seemed very doubtful indeed whether these industries 
ever would be organized, the strength of the companies was so great, their 
power was so strong, and the power of organized labor seemed to be so weak 
that at that time it seemed almost impossible for flesh and blood to unionize. 

Now virtually all of these great mass production industries are unionized, 
steel, autos, rubber and aluminum, and the metal working trades divided be- 
tween your organization and the machinists, the oil industry, and many others. 
On the whole you are mopping up the industries and plants which are not 
organized; you are sweeping them into the fold, although you have had your 
difficulties in some industries, such as textiles. But you are still marching 
ahead. And now, after fourteen years of unionization most men and women in 
the country, whatever their original opinions might have been, will admit that 
it has been a very good thing. It has shortened the hours; it has increased the 
base rate, particularly for common labor; it has raised the rea] earnings of 
American workers to a very considerable extent; and perhaps best of all, it has 
given the workers protection against arbitrary and capricious discharge by 
foremen. 

In former days I used to watch the men going into the great steel mills 
and mass production plants around this city, and I used to feel—and I think 
my feeling was correct—that they went in with a very great degree of fear. 
They knew that at any moment they might be discharged for any fancied or 
supposed act, and if this were to happen they would not have any protection. 
In these last years, 1948 and 1950, I have been at the gates of many mills talk- 
ing for myself in the campaign of 1948, and in this*last campaign which has 
just closed, speaking for Senator Lucas and his colleagues, and I think I have 
seen a very considerable portion of your membership going in and out of those 
gates. The greatest change and the most reassuring change is not merely that 
they are better dressed now than they were in 1935 and 1936, not merely that 
they come and go in automobiles rather than on foot or on the streetcar, but 
that they come and go as free men who carry. their heads erect and who are 
not afraid. That, I think, even above the increase in wages and in the improve- 
ment in working conditions, has been the greatest gift which the CIO has 
brought to the workers of America and to America itself, because you cannot 
build a democracy and you cannot build a sound citizenry upon people who are 
afraid. 

I want to congratulate the CIO upon the relatively good relationships 
which they have worked out with management. There is always a double task 
which faces unionism. It is, on the one hand, to see that labor gets a proper 
share of the pie, and on the other hand to see that as large a pie as possible is 
baked, and it is pretty. difficult to run these two things at the same time. If 
you spend so much energy on quarreling over the size of the pie, sometimes the 
common interests of baking a large pie are forgotten. And sometimes when 
organizations spend their efforts at merely baking a large pie they forget about 
the distribution of the slices, and I think it is a very real’ merit of the CIO 
that it has been able to carry both of these aims forward, that it has been 
vigorous in the defense of workers’ rights and workers’ share in the product, 
and yet at the same time has cooperated with management wherever possible 
to obtain industrial peace and to increase production. 

This is not uniformly true, because we are not all saints yet, either on 
the management side or on the labor side. But it is relatively true, and for it 
the CIO deserves a lot of credit. 
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I want to compliment the CIO also for the magnificent job which you 
have done in the last three or four years in ridding your organization of Com- 
munists. That was a severe struggle. The Communists naturally seek to get 
into the unions. Most of all, they seek to get into the mass production in- 
dustries. They pretend to be interested in the grievances of the workers. They 
use their pretended interest in the grievances of the workers to get positions 
in the unions. They try to use their union positions, not so much to benefit 
their members as to benefit Soviet Russia, and they are not always easy to 
detect—and some of the immediate purposes which they advocate are worthy. 

It took a lot of courage for Walter Reuther to go to bat as he did in the 
United Automobile Workers and to win the great fight which he won there. 

It took a lot of courage for Jim Carey to make his fight inside his union. 
That has been a bitter battle, but it has been a tremendously important battle. 

It took a lot of. courage from the leadership of your organization, when 
they found that they could not reform some of the erring brethren, to expel 
them. Those decisions are always hard, but they were fundamentally correct 
decisions, because after all we have deep loyalties to this United States of ours. 
It is not a perfect democracy; it has many defects in it which we are trying to 
remedy, but on the whole it is the best country in the world and it contains 
within itself means by which we can make it better through democratic 
processes. It deserves our loyalty and our support. 

Fundamentally, the hard core of the Communists have other purposes, and 
if a struggle were to take place between Soviet Russia and the United States 
we know that a very large percentage of them, to put it mildly—perhaps the 
major per cent of them would be on the side of Russia and that they would 
try to use the unions, not as a means of improving the conditions of labor, not 
as a means of furthering democracy, but as a means of crippling and sabotag- 
ing the war effort. You saw the danger of this, you saw it in time and you took 
vigorous steps to meet it, and I want to say that the battle against Communism 
does not take place primarily in the Union League Clubs or in the expensive 
hotels—it takes place in the unions. The men who fight the Communists in the 
unions are the really progressive Americans who stand for American prin- 
ciples. 

In these last two years it has been my great honor to try to represent the 
people of this State in Washington, and I have been generally. pleased with the 
attitude which your organization takes on legislation. We have not been able 
to agree on each and every item which has come up. There have been some 
differences of opinion, but those differences have been tolerated, and in general 
I would say that the influence of the CIO on legislation, not merely for labor 
but for all groups of the population, has been one of the most constructive 
which has been exercised in Washington. 

You fought to repeal the Taft-Hartley law. You struggled successfully, 
as it turned out, to raise the minimum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 
You struggled for a better Social Security law, an aim which we largely, 
though not wholly. attained. The CIO was one of the strongest forces in work- 
ing for an adequate housing program for the unskilled, the semi-skilled and 
the middle income groups, and I am very frank to say I do not think we could 
have passed the Public Housing Act of 1949 had it not been for the magnificent 
help given by the CIO. 

You knew what the removal of rent control would do not only to your 
members but to low-income groups which were not organized. The continua- 
tion of rent contro] in large part is due to your efforts. 
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And then your organization helped in two little known battles in which 
it would have been relatively easy for you to have stood aside. There were two 
great battles in this last Congress where the forces of monopoly were clearly 
out to control the nation. The first was on the so-called Kerr Gas Bill, which 
would have exempted the sale of natural gas to pipelines from regulation and 
would have enabled the oil monopolies to boost the prices of natural gas, and 
this ultimately would have fallen with great weight on the ultimate consumer. 
The issues were complicated. The ordinary type of union would have said, “It 
is not our business,” but large groups of CIO went into that fight and fought 
shoulder to shoulder with those of us who opposed the Kerr Bill, with the 
result that while we were beaten by a few votes in both the House and Senate, 
when President Truman courageously vetoed that bill we had so many. votes 
the forces of monopoly did not dare to try to pass it over the President’s veto. 

When one of the most complicated but one of the most important bills be- 
fore Congress came up, the basing point bill, with all the power of the great 
monopolies in steel and cement and many other basic industries behind it, the 
CIO had the guts to fight that, too. Those fights were very lonely fights, and 
thre were very few defenders of the public interest in the field, because as 
always happens, the forces of special interest are concentrated and the forces 
of the general interest are diffused. I don’t think we would have made great 
headway in our fight against the basing point bill had it not been for the help 
of CIO. It was interesting to note that in this last bill, the basing point bill, 
the CIO sat down and worked with groups including small businessmen and 
cooperatives, and that we had there the most intimate cooperation between 
groups in our population that many would like to keep apart, working to- 
gether on the basis of common interest and ultimately being successful. 

Now we had our difficulties with the 81st Congress, and of course we will 
have more difficulties with the 82nd Congress. The difficulties with the 81st 
Congress are known to all of you. While on paper we have 54 Democratic 
Senators to 42 Republican Senators, and have 265 Congressmen as compared 
to 170, the truth of the matter was that at least 12 of our Senators, Demo- 
cratic Senators, and at least 90 of our Democratic Congressmen, were not 
Democrats at all but Dixiecrats; and if you ask me what a Dixiecrat is I 
would say he is a Republican who runs on the Democratic ticket in the South. 
Or, you can give an illustration of it. When I studied geology many years ago 
I found photographs of prehistoric animals which lived millions of years ago 
which were a cross between a reptile and a bird. They crawled like a lizard 
but they also had wings, and they gave to this curious creature a mouth 
filling name. I would say a Dixiecrat is a cross between a reptile and bird; 
and you can spell that name “bird” either with an “i” or a “y,” just as you 
wish. 

Now there are some splendid Republicans, No finer people, I suppose, have 
ever sat in the United States Senate than Aiken, and Tobey, and Morse, and 
I will put Mrs. Smith in that category, too. There are some fine Republicans, 
and the rank and file of the Republican Party is all right, but they don’t get 
any of these fine Republicans up into positions of leadership. So while on occa- 
sion these fine Republicans, led by conscience, come and join us, there are very 
few of them, not more than four or five in the Senate, not more than seven or 
eight in the House. The result is this Senate was controlled and the present 
portion of the 81st Congress still is controlled by this coalition of Dixiecrats 
and Republicans. It was this coalition that prevented us, by a two vote mar- 
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gin, repealing the Taft-Hartley law, 44 to 42. Of those 44 who voted against 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law 43 of them voted to fasten upon the United 
States Senate the strict rule which will enable filibusters to continue without 
being broken. It was the same group, in other words, which kept Taft-Hartley 
on the books which fastened upon the rules of the Senate the provisions which 
will make it impossible to break a filibuster. And, to my mind, there was a 
connection between the two votes. I do not know that the agreements were 
open, but there was certainly at least an emotional connection between those 
who opposed civil rights and those who wished to keep the Taft-Hartley law 
going. It was this coalition which prevented us from passing an excess profits 
tax in the concluding days of the last session. It was this coalition which 
hampered housing legislation at every turn of the road. But despite all these 
difficulties we had enough strength that we were able to throw the fear of the 
Lord into this coalition on some points, and we got a decent amount of legisla- 
tion through. We passed a housing bill which, if the cities take advantage of 
it—and that is the rub now—will enable them to clear a considerable portion 
of the slums of our big and middle-sized cities and to re-house 110,000 families 
from the slums of the low-income groups. If the cities would take hold of it, 
we could rehouse from a third to a quarter of our slum population. But the 
same groups who fought this measure in the Senate are now fighting it in the 
cities, and there is a tough battle going on in every city, including our own 
city of Chicago, as to whether the full advantages of the housing measure will 
be seized upon by the cities. 

And here the CIO can be and indeed is being of great help in trying to 
get the cities to take action and to get some of these Federal funds which are 
available for cleaning up the slums. To my mind, that is just an investment in 
childhood and manhood, because it is pretty hard to raise good kids in the 
slums. And if we believe in the worth of family life, as we say we do, we have 
to provide families with decent places in which to live. 

Well, we got this housing bill through, we continued rent control, we 
raised the minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents an hour, which is a distinct 
help in the garment industry, sections of boots and shoes, and textiles, and 
candy and artificial flowers. When I came back to Illinois this fall, while I 
thought it had been of indirect help to Illinois in protecting us from low wage 
competition, I thought it probably had not been of much direct aid in raising 
the wage of Illinois workers, because I had assumed our wage scale here in 
Illinois was almost universally, except in a few sweated industries, above a 75- 
cent minimum level. I found here in this northern, relatively high wage State, 
the 75-cent an hour minimum had raised the wages for no less than 75,000 
workers directly, and of course the indirect benefit has been much greater. 

We have broadened Social Security by. bringing ten million more people 
into the system, whereas the 80th Congress had taken three-quarters of a 
million people out, and raised benefits on an average of 75 per cent, so an aged 
couple, both 65 years and over, who formerly would have received a total of 
$41 a month now receive $74 a month. You say that is not enough. I agree 
with you. But it is $74 a month more than they received under Herbert Hoover. 

In spite of all our difficulties, we made progress in the 81st Congress, and 
then this last November 7th, two weeks ago tomorrow, we took a licking. 
There is no use disguising that fact, it was a licking; and I think that I must 
now qualify as one of the poorest election prophets who ever ventured a guess. 
I didn’t expect to win myself in 1948, and I most certainly. thought my col- 
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league, Senator Lucas, was going to win in 1950; and I certainly thought we 
would win victories in those States where we suffered defeats. 

Before we get too gloomy, however, let us remember it was not as bad a 
licking as we took in 1946, that the pendulum only swung about halfway back 
to the low level of 1946. And if we got up off the mat from the defeat of 1946, 
there is every prospect, if we learn from our mistakes and have sufficient in- 
testinal fortitude, that we can get up off the mat in 1952. 

What were the reasons for this defeat? I think it is worth examining. 
In the first place there was the usual mid-term swing against the party in 
power. The American people after a time want to kick out the crowd that is 
in power and pull them up short, and serve notice upon them they do not 
have a permanent lease upon power. That was exercised in the period from 
1860 to 1884, when the Republicans were winning all the time. Nevertheless, 
the Republicans lost a large percentage of the mid-term elections. They 
would elect Presidents and win sweeping victories at Presidential elections 
and take a trimming in mid-term elections. That has happened now. 

Secondly, there was the flare-up of the Korean war in the last few days. 
We had thought the Korean war had been pretty well finished and defeat 
had been swallowed up in victory. I made a speech the Saturday before elec- 
tion. I had been going so busily I hadn’t read the morning paper, and in 
this speech I said, “It is now victory in Korea’; and a drunk came weaving 
towards me and said, “Senator, I am a Democrat, but the war in Korea, she 
is not over yet.” A lot of people were having the same thing go through 
their minds. 

Then with the people of Polish descent, the propaganda that has been 
carried on in the last two years, to which unfortunately answers have not 
been made, namely, that there was a sell-out of the Polish nation at Yalta 
sunk in pretty: deeply, and you will find, I think, in the wards and districts 
in which those groups are strong there was a very considerable change in 
political allegiance. I do not pretend to be an expert on the Yalta Conference, 
but I have given it some study, and in my judgment the attacks made on the 
Yalta Conference, upon Roosevelt’s agreements, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, are very faulty. To have driven the Russians out of Poland would 
have meant another world war, which the American people would not have 
supported. Roosevelt did all he could, namely, to get from them an agree- 
ment that they would provide democratic elements and free elections in Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Poland. The fault was not so much the Yalta Treaty, 
but the Russians, true to form, broke their word and disregarded the Yalta 
agreement. That information needs to be carried to the Polish-American 
people of this country. 

Then I think what we can sum up as McCarthyism had some effect, par- 
ticularly in Maryland and possibly in Utah. 

Well, can we learn from all this? I hope we can. I think our motives. 
as they say in the story books, are pure. I think our general program is cor- 
rect, though there may be differences here and there; but I think we should 
learn from this, all of us, whether we are unionists or political workers, or 
United States Senators. And it is said sometimes it is very difficult for the 
latter animal to learn anything. 

It seems to me that the people of this country have now reached the 
point where they want to think things out for themselves. They don’t want 
to have political leaders tell them how they are going to vote. We had some 
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illustrations of that here in the City of Chicago. They want to make up 
their own minds, and I think that is true of unionists as well. They want 
to know the reasons, they want to know the arguments. They are not merely. 
content on taking the word of others. They appreciate their leaders; they 
are confident that they have their best interests at heart, but they don’t 
want to take hand-me-downs or anything of second hand—they want to make 
sure that they themselves agree with what is being said and what is being 
proposed. 

This means that there is a long campaign of education before us, a 
campaign of educating ourselves, a campaign of educating people who work 
with their hands, a campaign of educating citizens in general, and to the de- 
gree to which our case has merit and to the degree to which we are able 
to put it skillfully, only to that degree will we be able to win support. 

So I would suggest that we take a deeper root as a result of this defeat, 
that we stimulate the study and discussion of these public issues, not merely 
in local meetings but in unit meetings, and if the noon hour can be utilized 
it has great possibilities. I would suggest that we carry the campaign of 
education to the rank and file of union members, their families and the citi- 
zens as a whole. 

Secondly, I would say that it is highly important that progressive groups 
in our society, the truly progressive groups should work together. It is highly 
important that the farm groups and labor should work together. One of 
the best illustrations of this inter-dependence of industry and agriculture is 
out in the Rock Island-Moline district. There are a quarter of a million 
people making their living directly and indirectly from the manufacture of 
farm tools and implements, and yet the number of farm tools and implements 
which are manufactured depends upon the relative prosperity of American 
agriculture. So that here you have this industrial center, and a considerable 
proportion of Chicago dependent directly upon the prosperity of agriculture. 
That, I think, should lead to a closer working together, a closer appreciation 
of the mutuality of interests of farmers and workers. 

And white collar workers whose numbers are relatively increasing be- 
cause of the growth of the service industries represent a group which it is 
necessary. to get the cooperation of if we are to be successful politically, We 
must have a program which will reach out and attract them, which will pro- 
vide opportunities for housing for them which will give them protection 
against increased living costs, a tax policy which will not cut into their real 
earnings as much as might other wise be the case. 

In general labor is an extremely important and extremely valuable ele- 
ment in modern society. But it is not the only element, and except in possibly 
a few States in this country it would be impossible for any candidate to 
win if he is exclusively a candidate of labor. The field must be broader than 


labor, though it should include labor, and that, as I say, is caused by the 


importance of small business, the importance of white collar workers, the 
importance of agriculture—yes, and the fact that many of the wage earners 
themselves, while they are loyal trade unionists and will fight to the death 
for the existence of a trade union, have political ideas of their own based 
on family allegiance, racial affinity, religious preference, or just plain con- 
viction or prejudice, whichever you wish to have it. 

Therefore, I think we all should take counsel from this defeat and that 
we should broaden our efforts to get the cooperation of other groups, to 
deepen our understanding of some of the issues which are at stake. 
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Now I am going to say something which you will probably. not like. Your 
representatives, and they are my friends, have always talked very frankly 
with me and I have claimed the equal privilege of talking frankly with them. 
I believe that the Taft-Hartley law was, on the whole, an iniquitous law. I 
believe it was framed with the idea of retaliation upon organized labor and 
to give to employers weapons with which they could destroy organized labor. 
It has hampered organized labor, particularly in the campaign to organize 
textiles in the South. But it is true, of course, that it has not had the imme- 
diate effect which many of us feared. This failure of the Taft-Hartley law 
to be as bad as we expected it to be has been largely due to the fact of pros- 
perity and to the fact that, with the exception of a dip for some months in 
the labor market, there has been a scarcity of labor and employers have 
competed with each other for labor, and, looking at the strength of your 
unions, have not wished to start a fight. But if there were to be prolonged 
unemployment it would give to those employers who wished to do so the weap- 
ons with which they could smash a great many unions. 

And of course there is a hard core of employers, not all of them, but 
some of them, who would like to do just that. Now, I believe the Taft-Hartley 
law should be repealed, but I am also one who believes that in the framing of 
a new law certain principles of mutuality should be taken into account, which 
sometimes have not been reached to the degree that I believe they should have 
been. I am one who believes, for instance, that an employer should bargain 
collectively with labor, if a majority of the workers want a given union to 
represent them. That is one of the great features of the Wagner Act, and 
I do not believe we should give it up. But, by that same token, I believe 
there is a reciprocal obligation upon labor to bargain collectively with em- 
ployers. And we know, of course, that whether through oversight or other- 
wise, that requirement was not inserted in the original Wagner Act. Is there 
anything unfair in saying that, just as employers should deal with union 
representatives, :so union representatives should at least sit down around the 
bargaining table and bargain with employers? Not that either side has to 
reach an agreement, but that both sides should be willing to bargain. And yet 
we know that, as a practical matter, in sporadic instances representatives of 
labor have upon occasion refused to meet with management. 

Secondly, I am one who believes that if workers and employers voluntarily. 
agree to have a closed shop, so that an employer hires only union men and 
the man has to be a member of the union in order to get a job, it is then 
an obligation of the union to make entrance into that union relatively free. 
I do not believe that it is fair to combine a closed shop and a closed union. 
A closed shop and an open union can be defended to the death, but not a 
closed shop and a closed union, because that creates monopoly, excluding men 
by high initiation fees or outright refusal of membership in the union, and 
then preventing them even from seeking jobs. I think that this is a principle 
which American labor should very carefully consider and upon which I think, 
as a practical matter, it will be necessary, for American labor to consent, if 
we are to obtain the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 

I am one of those who thinks that the whole question of the relationship 
of members to officials and to voluntary organizations is one upon which a 
great deal of thought needs to be given. What I have to say is true of em- 
ployers’ organizations and of cooperatives, as well as of unions.. But I would 
like to ask you, what is there unfair in the provision that financial state- 
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ments of unions and financial statements of employers’ organizations should 
be submitted -to the membership, or at least made available to the member- 
ship—let me put it that way. As a matter of fact, I believe nearly all of 
your unions observe this practice and have fromthe very beginning. Union 
men have the right to know how their money goes. This can be done without 
betraying weak unions—and your unions are rapidly passing through the 
stage when they have ceased to be weak. You are getting strong and well 
established; you are not in early infancy, as you were from 1937 to 1940. 
What is there unfair in that? 

Shouldn’t there be provision for periodic and democratic election of offi- 
cers, and should there not be some provision for protecting people against 
capricious discharge from the union itself, when such discharge may mean 
preventing a man from working? In other words, this problem is compli- 
cated and some—I will not say concessions, I will say some reforms are needed 
by labor as well as some reforms by employers and some reforms in the body 
of the law. 


Despite all the discouragement of the Congress which faces us, I believe 
that we should keep on in the effort to repeal the Taft-Hartley law and re- 
place it with a decent law. We should keep on with the effort to get a civil 
rights measure, and even though we may not be able and we will not be able 
to get these measures passed, still the fact that they are raised and debated 
will exert continuing pressure upon the States and the industries to improve 
them. 

I think we should push on in the field of health. I differed with many 
members of the CIO in feeling that I could not support the Ewing plan as it 
was proposed, because that provided for universal insurance against any of 
the common and ordinary recurring ills of life, such as headaches, backaches, 
stomachaches, falling hair, dandruff, and what not. In my. opinion those 
things could be cured for out of current income and without the principle of 
insurance being applied. Insurance should be applied to irregularly occurring 
losses of great magnitude. 

I think that Mr. Ewing was somewhat at fault in refusing to compro- 
mise and in demanding this measure or nothing. But I think the American 
Medical Association was also at fault in opposing every single reform in 
medicine which was advanced. 

We trained in 1900, 5,200 doctors a year. That was when we had a popu- 
lation of 76,000,000. In 1950 we graduated 5,200 doctors, when we had a popu- 
lation of 151,000,000. We are not turning out any more doctors now than 
we did 50 years ago, when the population was only one-half what it is now. 
We are turning out better doctors, that is true, but no more of them, and 
there are many sections of the country, many towns of the country which do 
not have any practicing physicians. And in the unskilled labpr sections of 
our cities we do not have enough doctors. And yet some of us, when we in- 
troduced a bill which would train 2,000 more doctors a year and enable the 
medical schools to train them, were able to get this bill through the Senate 
but it went over to the House and it was chloroformed in the House Com- 
mittee, chloroformed by the American Medical Association. And I want to 
say to the American Medical Association—and I don’t know that there are 
many members here this afternoon—that they. should consider their position 

very carefully indeed. I do not think the American people want to have 
the AMA stand between them and the medical care which hundreds of thou- 
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sands, yes, millions of our people need and do not get. And I would say also 
that there is need to push research in the great crippling diseases of arthritis, 
rheumatic heart, cancer, tuberculosis and the other diseases for which cures 
may be found. And, finally, in the case of catastrophic sicknesses, where the 
costs to families have run into the hundreds and thousands of dollars, they 
do have a case for insurance. It would seem to me to be wiser if Mr. Ewing 
and the American Medical Association could sit down and reach an agree- 
ment on these points than fighting it out with each other like Kilkenny cats. 

Many other reforms are needed, such as vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled. There are now almost a million who are hidden away in back rooms 
and farm houses, but who could be made into self-supporting people with a 
little help. 

And of course there is the whole magnificent field of housing, so that 
American families can get a decent place to live. We should continue working 
in these fields, not with discouragement but with determination, knowing that 
the seed which is sown in gloomy hours sometimes nevertheless can come to 
fruition. 

One fina] note upon which I wish to close, and that is' the fact that we 
must gird ourselves for determined and effective resistance to Soviet Russia 
wherever and whenever it manifests itself. Whatever might have been thought 
of Russia prior to 1945 her record since that date has been one of continued 
hostility to democratic nations, one of continued hostility to peace, and one 
of continued hostility to America. I need not develop that at any length. We 
all know that to be true. The question is, what should we do about it? If 
we do not resist we can be perfectly certain that Communist Russia will 
sweep over both Europe and Asia and will engulf at least a billion and a 
quarter more people, bringing under their control close to 2 billion people, 
and that we, with Canada and Mexico, will be left here on this continent in 
the jaws of a gigantic world nutcracker. 

In other words, there is unfolding again before our eyes the same danger 
which we saw ten years ago in the case of Hitler, and this time our opponent 
is just as bitter, just as much opposed to civil liberties, just as much an 
enemy of democracy as was Adolph Hitler. We must resist, but if we resist 
we must resist effectively. That means a strong Army, a strong Navy—and 
on this point I differ from the leader of my party—a strong Marine Corps. 
That will require at least 3 million men, an addition of a million and a half 
compared to those who were in service last year, and for every man in service, 
from one and a half to two men more who must provide him with the ma- 
terials of war. So that we will need a total of close to 4 million men 
almost immediately. who will go into direct military service or into the 
preparation of goods for military service. That wasn’t so hard to do in 
1940, when we started off with eight or nine million unemployed, but now 
we have probably not more than a million and a half unemployed. 

In the main, this manpower will have to be diverted from industries 
producting in peacetime into armed services industries producing for war. 

Organized labor has a great part to play in that. I think you are correct 
in insisting that you are not merely to obey, but that you should have a 
share in the determination of policies which are to be carried out—and an 
equal share. 

That will require the payment of taxes. We will need at least 17 billion 
dollars a year to meet added military costs. I think we should save a billion 
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or 2 billion dollars from reducing waste in civilian expenditures. It is one 
of the laments of my life that I do not seem to be able to get my fellow 
liberals to take as much interest in reducing appropriations for rivers and 
harbors and pruning some of the waste in the Federal budget as I should 
like. But we can perhaps cut a billion or two billion out of the Federal 
budget without loss to anyone. 

But in the main, if we don’t tax we will have to borrow from the banks, 
and the banks will create credit because they are the manufacturers of credit, 
and we will have more credit created for the same quantity of goods, and 
the result will be an increase in the profit level which will create burdens 
on the aged and great industrial strife, because your wages will be lagging 
behind the increase in the cost of living. 

And so I want to say that I think one of the immediate battles before 
us is to see that we do not borrow to pay for the cost, of military expendi- 
tures, but that we try to take the tax from those best able to bear them. 

There are those who would like to use this occasion to put over a manu- 
facturer’s sales tax which, of course, would weigh most heavily, from a 
proportionate standpoint, upon those with low incomes. It may be neces- 
sary as a last resort to provide for a manufacturer’s sales tax, but I cer- 
tainly do not want it to come as a first resort, and I think we should turn 
instead to the taxation of excess profits and to the income tax as a means 
of raising revenue. 

There are many technical difficulties connected with the levying of an 
excess profits tax, but the principle is sound, that in a period of open, or 
almost open warfare, when men are dying, you cannot in equity permit other 
sections of the population to make huge profits. 

I commend these issues to your attention and with apologies for speaking 
so long, and with regret that possibly. upon occasion I have had to say such 
things as may not have been wholly pleasing to you, but which in all hon- 
esty I have to say, and I want to thank you for your very friendly reception 
and to wish you good luck in the year ahead. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the convention I wish to express 
to Senator Douglas the appreciation of the delegates for his presence here 
this afternoon. He has submitted to the convention a constructive, an intel- 
ligent and a very imaginative report concerning not only his own work but 
the work of the Democratic Party as such. We have not always been in perfect 
agreement with Paul Douglas. Paul is something like the ClIO—he does not 
agree with us too often. But nevertheless he has been an outstanding public 
servant, a man of great courage and a man of outstanding integrity who is 
really deserving of the support of the common man in the United States of 
America, and particularly the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I think his observations concerning the November 7th election are timely. 
and that our people should take time out to consider the things that have 
to be done between now and the municipal and State elections of 1951 and the 
general elections of 1952. It may not be amiss for me to say in passing that 
the leaders of the Republican Party, and perhaps the Dixiecrats as well, who 
are enjoying a little bit of political sunshine for the time being, might be 
likened, some of them at least, to the fellow who was driving a horse and 
wagon. He stopped at a wayside saloon, and when he went into the saloon 
he carried with him an empty bucket. He put the empty bucket on the counter 
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and he said to the bartender, “Fill it up, fill it up with whiskey.” So the 
bartender filled the bucket up with whiskey and the stranger who was driving 
the horse walked out and gave the bucket of whiskey: to the horse. The horse 
drank it, then the fellow came back with the empty bucket and said to the 
bartender, “Fill it up again.’’ And the bartender filled it up for the second 
time. The fellow took it out, gave it to the horse, and for the second time the 
horse drank al] the whiskey. Then the fellow came back the third time to 
the bartender and said, “What do I owe you?” The bartender said, with a 
look of amazement in his eyes. “You owe me $87.50.” The fellow promptly 
went into his pocket and gave him $100 and received $12.50 in change. And 
then without a word he started for the door to go out to his horse and 
wagon. The bartender called him back and said, ‘“‘Here, wait a minute—this is 
the most amazing experience I have ever had in all my life. It is the biggest 
order of whiskey I have ever had. Won’t you have a drink?” And the fellow 
said, “Oh, no, I’m driving.” 

And if you would sum up the leadership of the Republican Party. in the 
recent election, perhaps it would all be just wrapped up in that one little 
package. That’s about the answer to it. 

However, Paul, we appreciate your presence here. We are delighted to 
have you talk to us and advise with us, and the representatives of our Legis- 
lative Committee will take particular delight in talking out all of the issues 
that you have brought to the attention of the convention. They will meet with 
you not only in your office in the City of Washington but here in the State 
of Illinois. 

Good luck to you and God bless you. 

The Chair would like to call upon Joseph Beirne, President of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, who would like to make a statement to 
the convention at this time—Vice President Beirne, of the CWA. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BEIRNE PRESIDENT, 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Mr. President and fellow delegates, I asked President Murray if it would 
be possible for me to express the appreciation of the Communications Workers 
of America to the Regional Directors and to all of National CIO, particularly 
to the leaders of CIO unions generally and to the Industrial Union Councils 
throughout the United States that were of such great help and aid to us 
in our recent dispute with the Bell System. We wish also to express our appre- 
ciation to the Executive Board of the CIO who I understand adopted a resolu- 
tion, last week in support of our fight with the Bell System, which resolution, 
in my judgment, is partially responsible for the rapidity with which the man- 
agement of the Bell System made up its mind to do business with us and to 
reach a satisfactory contract conclusion with us. 

While I am here I would like to explain, so that you may know in the 
future whenever we will be called upon to fight with the Bell System, some 
of the problems associated with our industry. and some of the differences that 
exist between our industry and probably your workers in your own industries 
as well. 

First, the telephone facilities in the United States are wholly owned and 
controlled by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Ninety per 
cent of the total business of wire transmission by telephone in the United 
States is A.T.&T. dominated. The A.T.&T. is the holding company for some 
24, 25 or 26 subsidiary companies whose stock they own completely. The 
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A.T.&T. management has, since 1937 and even prior to that time, hidden 
behind the mantle of a legal corporate entity as a means of destroying the 
collective bargaining processes which. the Wagner Act put in force for us. 

Secondly, the Bell System management, the A.T.&T. management controls 
the individual actions of the managements of the other companies and of all 
aspects of the operation of the industry, including labor relations. 

Thirdly, the management of the Bell System is by nature and in their 
hearts arrogant, selfish, unjust and un-American. 

Fourthly, the Bell System, the A.T.&T. Company is the largest company 
in the world. Its assets exceed eleven and a half billion dollars. In our judg- 
ment it controls the operation of the Public Service Commissions is the various 
States and influences tremendously the Federal Communications Commission. 
So that in our judgment the A.T.&T. has built up throughout the years a 
device whereby the interests of the public are not and cannot be protected 
by those Public Service Commissions nor by: anyone else, unless and except 
the Communications Workers of America (CIO) take on that job in the in- 
terests of the public. And that’s just about what we have decided to do. 

In our recent bargaining—bargaining, incidentally, that went on for 
some fourteen months in some of the locations, we were being led into a trap 
which the A.T.&T. carefully developed in the past few months. To begin 
with, it is necessary to understand that in the telephone industry, when the 
Wagner Act was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1937 
over 200 independent unions were established and were functioning. 

Today that number has been reduced greatly, but there still is in the 
industry. some twenty-five or thirty independent unions as well as a number of 
IBEW-AFL locals. For the last few months the Bell System management, by 
careful design, gave to those independent unions and to the A. F. of L. unions 
wage increases which average some seven and a half to eight cents an hour, in 
addition to an eighteen month wage freeze. The A. F. of L. unions and in- 
dependent unions, every one of them, accepted those terms, and when they 
had accepted those terms the Bell System management made its proposal to 
CWA, and quite properly, the company’s offers were rejected. 

We endeavored at the bargaining table to clear up that situation but to 
no avail; and, as you know, on November 9th we engaged in a strike. Now 
there were actually. only 30,000 people involved in the strike itself. To the ever- 
lasting credit of the CIO leaders in the various communities that I have made 
reference to before, to the everlasting credit of our own people; a demonstra- 
tion of labor solidarity was certainly put on by our people when over 120,000 
people respected the picket lines of those 30,000 who were on, strike. Many 
of you came from communities where telephone service was interrupted. We 
introduced what was a new technique to us, what the newspapers called a hit 
and run strike. We introduced that technique for the simple reason we had 
about come to the conclusion that because of the mechanical processes in 
the telephone industry it is quite impossible to cause a complete breakdown 
of telephone equipment without a full-time 100 percent strike support of the 
workers, and it would take too long for that equipment to break down. Hence, 
this hit and run strike technique simply consists of establishing picket lines 
at various exchanges in various cities and interrupting services in such a 
way that it is impossible for management to get the supervision to take 
over our work, 

The device was very effective and was very successful, and the coopera- 
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tion and support we got from the various CIO people as well as what support 
we naturally got from our members caused us to break down for the first 
time since 1946 these arrogant, selfish men at 195 Broadway in the A.T.&T. 
So we got an average increase that ranges from 10% to 11% cents per hour, 
some 4 to 5 cents more than has been secured by any of the independents or 
A. F. of L., and we have reduced that eighteen month wage freeze so that our 
contract expires February, 1952, or a little less than fifteen months from now. 

We were also able to secure payment for additional holidays, a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause in our contract. Those things gave to us for the 
first time in our history a decisive and clean and thorough victory; and we 
know that much of it is attributable to the great support given to us by 
National CIO, by the men who work for CIO, and by leaders of other CIO 
unions. 

It is only particularly fitting that I mention also that our union consists 
of some 60 or 65 per cent of women. What those kids went through in the 
last week is worthy of mention in the immortal pages of any trade union 
movement in history. There was a girl, for example, in Minneapolis who suf- 
fered an injury. at the hands of a supervisor of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, who hit her on the head behind the ear with a hammer, and 
she was sent to the hospital, and her hearing, so I am told, has been destroyed 
in one ear. 

There is a story of a boy in Washington who was deliberately hit by a 
truck, a telephone truck of the C & P Company, driven by a supervisor, 
and after being deliberately hit by the truck was picked up from the ground 
by that supervisor and again punched unconscious. Fortunately somehow 
the assailants became known and the supervisor spent the next two Gays in 
the hospital and required some ten stitches. 

Again, right here in Illinois the IBEW—and I hate to say this, but labor 
unity could be destroyed if the A. F. of L.’s ideas were reflected to me through 
the actions of IBEW—while we were on strike the IBEW here in Illinois 
conducted a raid and started to sign up our members, telling them if they 
joined the IBEW they wouldn’t have to go out on strike. A girl went to attend 
the meeting, a meeting called for the purpose of explaining the issues and 
explaining what the IBEW was up to. Her name was Eleanor Lewis, and 
having arrived at the meeting place in Rockford, she attended the meeting. 
She was interrupted in her discourse with the news of the fact her husband, 
who had driven her there, and was sitting outside in the car, had dropped 
dead of a heart attack. She was able, with that knowledge, however, to con- 
tinue her meeting in Rockford and make certain the raids of the IBEW were 
stopped; she was able to continue, even with the knowledge of the great 
and severe loss she had on the outside of that building. 

I could go on with a long recitation of some of the things that hap- 
pened within one week, all of which adds up to one conclusive fact to me, 
and I am pretty. sure to nearly every single member of the Communications 
Workers of America, and that is that our affiliation with CIO a little more 
than a year ago has made the management of the Bell System for the Com- 
munications Workers of America, to the extent they now realize it is in vain 
to attempt to destroy collective bargaining, and when actions such as the 
Executive Board’s action of last week, and when actions such as this con- 
vention being in session confronts them, they are, unlike in the past, able 
to make up their minds in the short space off some six days—a rare and 
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unusual feat in Bell System relations. And it proves conclusively to me and 
to our members that the best and finest and most careful judgment we have 
ever made was in our affiliation with CIO a year or so ago. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This convention in due course will act upon the 
CWA strike, and a proper resolution will be presented to the convention 
dealing with the subject matters covered by Vice President Beirne. 

I merely wanted to take advantage of this opportunity to express the 
commendation of the officers of the CIO, and the delegates attending the con- 
vention, to Brother Beirne and his associates for the very successful outcome 
of their recent strike against the Bell Telephone System. Congratulations, 
Joe! 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Copies of the report of President Philip Murray to the Twelfth Constitu- 
tional Convention were distributed to the delegates. 
. . . The report follows, in full: 
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Report to the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


By Philip Murray, President 


CiO: ‘‘STRONGER, MORE UNITED, 
MORE DEDICATED THAN EVER ...’’ 


Greetings: 


Ten years ago this month, at the Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, your President, then newly elected to 
office, said to the delegates: 

“I look forward with you to the day when our 
country and its people may be able to enjoy a broader 
security—a security that encompasses the well-being 
of all of the people throughout the nation, a kind of 
security that will drive from the temples of finance 
and industry rapacity, greed and selfishness and will 
mete out to the lowly, the humble and the workers of 
this nation those things that God, in His infinite 
wisdom, decreed the masses of the universe should 
receive. 

“And to the attainment of those objectives of yours, 
I give to you, from this public platform this morning, 
my life, my being, my energy and such little wisdom 
as God Almighty may have given to me.” 

Since those words were uttered, ten long turbulent 
years have passed. Our nation and our labor move- 
ment have overcome many obstacles. We have made 
many forward advances—and have been beset by new, 
even more complex, problems. 

These have been years of struggle and strike and 
strife. They have been years of growth and adjust- 
ment. 

But, looking back, we in the CIO can be assuredly 
proud of our record. 

The CIO is stronger, more united, more dedicated 
than ever to the principles of democracy. 

The CIO, from the time of its formation and, in par- 
ticular, during the last decade, has literally reshaped 
the thinking and the economic and political life of 

our beloved United States. 

Through the CIO, and only because of the CIO, 
millions of American workers have obtained a better 
way of life for themselves and for their families. 
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The measure of the economic advances wrested from 
American corporations by the unions of the CIO can 
be counted only in scores of billions of dollars. The 
CIO has given renewed strength and spirit to our 
American democratic institutions, 

Never in all human history has one single organiza- 
tion brought so much good to so many people. 

The accomplishments of the CIO are facts, practical 
facts. They cannot be denied. They cannot be mini- 
mized. 


Record of Achievement 


The truth about the CIO emerges through the years 
on the basis of our record of achievement. And that 
record cannot fail to win us, continuously, new hosts 
of friends in every stratum of the population. Our 
place in the history of this country is assured. The 
members of the CIO may well take pride in the fact 
that at a crucial period in American history, they have 
built an organization which, indeed, has become a 
bulwark of our democratic society. 

Throughout this decade, we have grown strong as 
a fighting organization, an organization true to its 
heritage and true to its objectives. There is not a 
local union in our CIO movement which, during this 
decade, has not encountered those “schemings and 
connivances” of which your President took notice at 
the 1940 Convention. We have fought off the attacks 
of employers who would smash all unions; of legisla- 
tors who would seize from our hands the traditional 
rights of American citizens; of totalitarians who would 
bore into our organizations in order to subvert them 
and pervert them in the interests of the evil ideolo- 
gies of dictatorship. But no outside interest, no hos- 
tile force, has been able to thwart our constant prog- 
ress, 

Great sections of American industry, which once 
constituted a terrifying jungle of cruel, oppressive 
practices, have come to realize that the orderly proc- 
ess of collective bargaining is a superior, more demo- 
cratic, method of labor-management relations. The 
sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Act and of the imitation 
Taft-Hartley acts in several of the states have come 
to realize that no law can break our unions, and an 
increasing number have learned from experience that 
the Taft-Hartleyism is neither effective nor desirable 
in the national interest. The Communists who had 
hoped to capture our organization have been rebuffed 
and practically isolated from the American labor 
movement. 
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In factories and communities in every section of the 
land, the CIO is a recognized, respected organization. 
It is consulted on problems ranging far afield from 
the collective bargaining process, because a constantly 
increasing number of Americans recognize that the 
CIO is an organization with ideas, constructive ideas, 
for the betterment of our society. 

Indeed, in almost every part of the world, the CIO 
is an organization that has won respect. To millions 
of persons beyond our shores, the CIO symbolizes the 
benefits that working men and women can obtain for 
themselves through cooperative action and brother- 
hood. The practical, forward-looking, hard-hitting 
Philosophy of the CIO is one that appeals to oppressed 
and exploited peoples. We are a model for millions 
who look to American labor for hope, guidance and 
leadership. 


We Look to the Future 


The CIO cannot, will not, rest upon its laurels. 

During the years ahead, we will increasingly, be 
called upon to provide thoughtful leadership to the 
working people of America and the world. At this 
mid-century mark, we are entering an atomic, elec- 
tronic era, the outlines of which are as yet barely 
perceptible. Our democratic society has an oppor- 
tunity, greater than at any time in mankind’s long 
history, to abolish poverty, disease, insecurity and 
armed conflict. We are developing a technology that 
can truly free all humanity and lift our standards of 
living to levels far above what were once our loftiest 
goals. 

Yet it would be foolish to imagine that this move- 
ment toward a higher plane of well-being will be au- 
tomatic or free from obstacles and difficulties. In the 
future even more than in the past, we will need unions 
—strong unions, democratically organized unions, 
thoughtful unions, imaginative unions. The demands 
upon our organizations will take new and complex 
forms. We must not be hide-bound or inflexible, but 
zealously ready and eager to meet the future. 

The history of the CIO gives confidence that our 
unions will rise to the obligations which the second 
half of the twentieth century is certain to place upon 
them. Great as the accomplishments of the CIO 
have been, the victories of the future can be of un- 
limited scope and importance to us in America and to 
every citizen of the world. 
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Communist Influence Destroyed 


A year ago, I was compelled to report to our Con- 
vention that our organization had been handicapped 
by the harassment, opposition and obstructionism of a 
small group of followers of the doctrines of the Com- 
munist Party, who had wormed their way into posi- 
tions of leadership in some of our unions. 

I am glad to report to you today that the CIO has 
overcome this campaign of obstructionism and that 
today the CIO is more united than at any time in the 
past. 

At the 1949 convention, the CIO adopted new consti- 
tutional procedures for handling the expulsion of 
unions found to be Communist-dominated. Two 
unions—the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers and the Farm Equipment and Metal Workers— 
were expelled by vote of the convention. 

At various meetings between February and Septem- 
ber, our Executive Board voted expulsion of nine other 
affiliates found to be Communist-dominated. These 
unions were the United Office & Professional Work- 
ers; the Food, Tobacco & Agricultura] Workers; the 
United Public Workers; the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers; the American Communications Association; 
the International Fur & Leather Workers; the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union; 
the Marine Cooks & Stewards; and the International 
Fishermen & Allied Workers. In the case of the 
United Furniture Workers, charges were withdrawn 
after the union’s convention effected the defeat of the 
Communist-dominated bloc in the union’s leadership. 

I am proud that this process was accomplished un- 
der thoroughly democratic procedures, with each of 
the unions which had been charged with Communist 
domination, receiving full hearings and complete due 
process. The totalitarians were loud in their criticism 
of the CIO and its determination to maintain and 
strengthen our democratic form of organization. The 
record is clear, however, that their fulminations were 
devoid of facts. In practically every case, the accused 
leaderships in effect pleaded guilty to the charges 
lodged against them; they sought merely to challenge 
the right of the CIO to unearth and expose their plot. 


Setback to Totalitarians 


The CIO, through this series of proceedings, has 
given the Communist movement in America the most 
serious setback in all its history. The Communist 
conspiracy to capture the labor movement has been 
exposed, and the influence of its perpetrators is rap- 
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idly waning. Thousands upon thousands of members 
of the organizations which were expelled from our 
ranks have come back to the CIO. That process con- 
tinues. I am confident that before long the influence 
of the Communist Party in the American labor move- 
ment will have been erased once and for all. 

Thanks to these procedures, there is an unprece- 
dented degree of unanimity and understanding in the 
ranks of the CIO concerning our present needs, our 
goals and aspirations. By removing the obstruction- 
ists, we have gained effectiveness and militance. 

Let the experience of this last year be a reminder 
for all time that the CIO is an undominated organiza- 
tion, jealous of its freedom and its rights. The CIO 
is determined to serve the interests of our members 
and our nation without outside interference from any 
source, 


Higher Wages, More Security 


The slanderous lies of our enemies—the reaction- 
aries of the left and the reactionaries of the right 
—are exposed by the admirable record of our unions 
during the year since our Cleveland Convention. 

In wide sectors of industry, company-paid pension 
plans and elaborate welfare and security programs 
have become the accepted norm. These programs, 
pioneered by the CIO in the face of self-righteous in- 
dignation from corporations and deprecating cries 
from the Communists, have brought an unprecedented 
degree of security and stability into millions of Amer- 
ican homes. 

These security plans won by our unions have helped 
not only our members but retired workers who have 
devoted their lives in American industry and to the 
wives and children of our members. The benefits of 
this vast human welfare plan cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents alone for they have helped 
tremendous numbers of families to get a better un- 
derstanding of the value of American life. 

Throughout the year, many of our unions have been 
and are engaged in improving the wage standards of 
workers. The affiliates of the CIO are clearly aware 
of the ever-necessary struggle to protect the stand- 
ards of their members and to achieve necessary gains 
in our standard of living. Today, the hourly wage of 
workers in industry is nearly two-and-one-half times 
the level prevailing before the CIO made its entry. 
on to the American industrial scene. 

Directly as a result of our accomplishments at the 
collective bargaining table, the federal Social Secu- 
rity Law was greatly improved by the 81st Congress. 
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These improvements—admittedly inspired and made 
possible by the pension agreements in steel and auto 
and other industries—bring to millions of our citizens 
a better prospect for existence in their later years. 
This was a major victory for the American people, 
and long overdue. The Congress cannot long delay, 
even though we are faced with the new problems of a 
national emergency, consideration of other legislative 
programs in the fields of health, education and civil 
rights to improve the general welfare. 

Our progress toward this ideal of a better life was 
interrupted by the heinous act of aggression perpe- 
trated by the North Korean Communists and their 
Kremlin sponsors on June 24. 

Your President, speaking for the organization, 
quickly pledged to President Truman our full support 
of the efforts of the Government of the United States 
and the United Nations to halt this aggression. We 
hail the heart-warming results of that demonstration 
by the peace-loving forces of the world, which so 
quickly broke the power of the vicious Korean aggres- 
sion. We hope that this outstanding example of col- 
lective security in action will halt the designs of the 
Communist imperialists to promote their plan of world 
conquest. Meanwhile, we fully support the program 
to mobilize our resources of the people of this nation 
in defense of liberty and peace. I feel sure that every 
CIO member will give this program his support and 
encouragement. 


No Profiteering on Defense 


Our CIO, however, has no intention of permitting 
rapacious special interest groups to profiteer on our 
national emergency, or to shift the burden of its cost 
onto the backs of the millions of persons in the lower 
income groups. Equality of sacrifice is no mere slogan. 
It must be a guiding principle for the mobilization 
program. Mere lip service to that principle will re- 
tard our national effort to build the guns, tanks and 
planes which are the primary basis for our security in 
a world jeopardized by Soviet expansionism. 

Since the beginning of the mobilization program, 
the CIO has worked constantly for the acceptance of 


plans and methods to insure its success. We have 
strenuously and continuously urged that organized 
labor be granted full participation in both the plan- 
ning and operational aspects of the defense program 
—not because we seek “jobs” for union representatives 
but because we have a patriotic desire to insure that 
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the mobilization program truly serves all the Ameri- 
can people and not a mere minority interested in spe- 
cial privilege. 


Mobilization Problems 


The CIO is represented through your President on 
the Committee for Mobilization Policy of the National 
Security Resources Board and there are prospects that 
a number of representatives of our organization will, 
in due time, be named to a number of responsible 
posts in the government’s emergency apparatus. 

It is essentia] that we in the CIO continue our ac- 
tive demands for such participation for the policies 
and plans of the mobilization program are certain 
to have a deep and permanent effect upon our Ameri- 
can way of life for many years to come. Such a pro- 
gram, encompassing every aspect of our economic 
system, must be geared to eliminate waste and guar- 
antee full and effective utilization of our nation’s 
natural, human and industrial resources. Our coun- 
try is faced with a stupendous threat to our national 
security and we cannot afford the luxury of hap- 
hazard, thoughtless or discriminatory planning in con- 
nection with the defense effort. 

The CIO supports the mobilization program be- 
cause we recognize that the strengthening of our 
military force is necessary to forewarn the Kremlin 
that America has both the power and the will to stop 
aggression. An effective mobilization of the nation’s 
resources will provide for a fully supplied military 
defense and maintain the essential requirements of 
the civilian population. The administration of the 
mobilization program must be in the hands of officials 
broadminded enough to recognize these problems and 
not committed to the narrow views of any special 
business interest. 


Weakness in Legislation 


Unfortunately, the Congress fell far short of the 
nation’s requirements in providing the basic legisla- 
tion for the mobilization program. 

The Defense Production Act, though dedicated to 
the objective of anti-inflation controls, was hobbled 
with special interest amendments and loopholes that 
make effective price control a practical impossibility. 
Congress ignored the serious problem of rent controls; 
expiration of the present law in most areas on De- 
cember 31 is certain to produce tremendous hardships 
on low and middle income families unless corrective 
action is taken at once. The tax bill placed a heavier 
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proportionate burden on lower income families than 
on the wealthy or on great corporations, which are 
now raking in the highest profits in history. An ex- 
cess tax bill was all but ignored. 

Such flagrant catering to the selfish desires of spe- 
cial interest groups which are more concerned with 
their private profits than with the welfare of the na- 
tion and its people, is both dangerous and immoral. 
It is obvious that in the near future, our basic mobili- 
zation legislation must be drastically altered and im- 
proved. 


Role of Leadership 


The CIO, of course, does not believe that guns and 
tanks and planes or anti-Communist slogans are 
enough to preserve world freedom. 

We, as a nation and as a labor movement, must, out 
of self-interest, offer a program of moral and spiritual 
leadership to the democratic forces of the world. We 
can do so by helping to make possible democratic 
alternatives to millions of world citizens to whom the 
dictators appeal with incessant propaganda and empty 
promises. We must support every practical proposal 
to help the economic and social institutions of the 
non-Communist nations. And, needless to say, we 
must constantly. strive to build a better America—an 
America without poverty, without bias and prejudice, 
without exploitation or strife—an America that will 
prove the efficacy of the democratic method. 

I have faith that we in the CIO can lead the way 
toward a better life for all Americans. 


e 


International Labor Unity 


During the past twelve months, the CIO has taken 
steps to achieve greater unity among all workers at 
home and abroad. 

In December 1949, the CIO played an important 
role in the creation of a new International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. This organization, com- 
prising almost all the democratic trade union centers 
of the world, has demonstrated in its first year of 
existence a capacity to come to grips with some of 
the most complex problems facing the unions of the 
world. 

The CIO was represented on the ICFTU’s mission 
to Asia which made contact with a number of trade 
union centers in the non-Communist area of that con- 
tinent and laid the basis for accelerated development 
of trade unionism in a region where exploitation and 
poverty have for too many. centuries been the rule. 
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Early in 1951, the CIO will also participate in an 
American Hemisphere Conference of the ICFTU to- 
ward which we look with the expectation that a firm 
and promising organization of inter-American unions 
may be established for the benefit of all. 

The democratic internationalism of labor, as ex- 
pressed by and through the ICFTU, is a matter of 
gratification to the CIO. We are convinced that in 
the years ahead, the ICFTU will make significant and 
constructive contributions to the welfare of unionism 
in every section of the world and that scores of mil- 
lions of people will benefit by its activities. 


Unity Discussions 


In the process of creating the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, we of the CIO found 
a new basis for cooperative action with our brothers 
in the American Federation of Labor. Both the CIO 
and the AFL are charter members of the ICFTU; and 
the representatives of the two organizations have 
found little difficulty in reaching basic agreement on 
the problems that arise in that new organization. 

With that achievement in mind, your President, on 
April 4, 1950, addressed a letter to the Presidents of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the United Mine Workers of America 
and the International Association of Machinists, in 
which I proposed the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee “‘empowered to coordinate our efforts in the 
economic, legislative and political sphere. It would 
also seek to achieve the organic unity of all American 
labor.” ‘* 

The enthusiastic reaction to that letter from the 
ranks of every union in the United States gave proof 
and emphasis to the belief of the CIO that “the estab- 
lishment of such a standing joint committee would 
provide much needed inspiration and leadership for 
the millions of liberal] Americans who are now so much 
on the defense . . . a united committee of all American 
labor would strike fear in the hearts of those who 
block our road to progress.” 

The response to that suggestion was an immediate 
acceptance in the case of the Machinists and the 
Miners; the Railroad Brotherhoods and the American 
Federation of Labor proposed that further study be 
given to the matter. 

Nearly four months later, committees of the CIO 
and the AFL met together in the city of Washington 
for a further exploration of your President’s unity. 
proposal. The two committees reached immediate 
agreement on the need for continuing, cooperative 
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joint activities in the fields of international relations, 
legislation and political action. In the intervening 
months, our two organizations demonstrated, on both 
the national and local level, their ability to work to- 
gether on these matters. 

During the months ahead, we shall continue to meet 
with the representatives of other democratic labor or- 
ganizations, in the hope that we shall make progress 
in the direction of the cherished goal of every Ameri- 
can union member: the attainment of labor unity. 

Meanwhile, I know that our unions will continue 
their splendid endeavors in behalf of the membership 
and in support of the welfare of this nation. Our 
organizations, which have done so much to bring dig- 
nity and security and happiness to millions of fam- 
ilies, will not be deterred from their constant strug- 
gle to protect the workers of this country and insure 
them a stake in its liberties and its general well-being. 
In a world torn by the threat of dictatorship and dis- 
cord, the Congress of Industrial Organizations stands 
as a beacon light on the road to a better, a demo- 
cratic future for all mankind. 


OUR ECONOMY 


As America mobilizes to repulse Communist aggres- 
sion, we can face this new imperialism with firmness 
based on the knowledge that free people can out- 
produce dictators—in peace or in war. 

Only ten years ago, when Nazi and Fascist adven- 
turers unleashed their drive for world domination, 
America had less reason for self-confidence. In 1940, 
after the unemployment and despair of the 30’s, many 
plants were idle or obsolete. The skills of millions 
of workers had stagnated, and the people were dis- 
heartened. 

But the economic events of the last decade have 
proven that the American economy can be an expand- 
ing and dynamic system in which free men are capable 
of achieving higher living standards and are also ca- 
pable of meeting the needs of their own defense. 

From 1940 to 1945, we strengthened our allies and 
confounded our enemies with the industrial and agri- 
cultural production we achieved. By 1945 the output 
of the nation had increased over $100 billion in fixed 
dollars of mid-1950 value, an increase in real produc- 
tion of more than two-thirds. 

But, since V-J Day, while the blight of depression 
has been forestalled, the American economy. has not 
moved forward sufficiently to meet the promise that 
our growing skills and technology have held forth. 
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Again, the forces of reaction, subdued while we were 
fighting to meet the emergency of war, have reasserted 
themselves. Every forward-looking, long-range meas- 
ure which has been advanced by organized labor and 
other liberal groups has been bitterly contested in an 
effort to maximize business profits and to undermine 
the advances gained by progressive legislation in pre- 
ceding years. 

But we can face the new responsibilities of mobiliza- 
tion in the decade of the 1950’s with confidence and 
hope. Today, with American industrial production 
amounting to almost half of the output of the entire 
world, America’s strength can provide all free men 
with leadership and confidence. 

As we measure the new responsibilities forced upon 
us, a brief survey. of the lessons of the last ten years 
helps us comprehend the tasks that lie ahead. 


Mobilization and War 


In 1940-41, the nation shook itself free from the 
despair of depression. Productive capacity was vastly 
expanded. The American people rolled up their sleeves 
and performed a miracle of production. By 1942, the 
first year of the war, the nation’s output of goods and 
services (officially called “gross national product’) 
was 37% greater, in constant dollars, than it had been 
two years before. 

Many business leaders were reluctant to embark on 
the expansion program. They sought to prevent a 
general expansion of productive capacity, fearing that 
small firms might gain strength and threaten estab- 
lished monopoly. positions. 

How critical the problem of shortages had become as 
the rearmament program developed is revealed by 
‘Industrial Mobilization for War,” an official account 
of World War II: 

“It was necessary for someone to take 
the responsibility and the risk of forcing 
an increase in the production of basic ma- 
terials. ... It was true that war might 
never come. But it was also true that 
after war came, expansion would be too 
late.” 

Aware of the seriousness of the threat to our na- 
tional security in World War II, CIO led the fight for 
the rapid expansion of industrial capacity. The Mur- 
ray Plan for the steel industry and the Reuther Plan 
for plane production were presented to the govern- 
ment authorities and to the public. The Steelworkers, 
Auto Workers and Aluminum Workers dramatized 
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the issue despite the scorn of the stand-patters. Pub- 
lic prodding, patriotism, special corporate tax exemp- 
tions, postwar profit guarantees and the construction 
of plants by. the government itself, ultimately brought 
forth the expanded capacity. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor found the nation pre- 
pared to move into the all-out war effort. With a 
revitalized economy in high gear, the nation out- 
produced the enemy, supplied civilian needs and kept 
the “life line’ flowing with armaments and food for 
our wartime allies. 


Gross National Product 
(Billions of Dollars) 























Year Current Dollars 1950 Dollars* 
1940 $101.4 $169.3 
1942 161.6 232.7 
1944. 213.7 286.4 
1946. 211.1 253.3 
1947. 233.3 245.0 
1948 259.1 253.9 
1949, 255.6 253.6 
1950** 266.2 266.2 





* First Half, 1950 ** Annual Rate, First Half 
Source: Department of Commerce 


Post-War Development 


Total national output continued its rapid rise up to 
the Spring of 1945. Non-agricultural employment, 
which had been 38 million in 1940, rose to 45 million 
before the victory in Europe, despite 12 millions in the 
armed forces. The essential needs of the civilian econ- 
omy were met while the nation became the “arsenal 
of democracy.” 

Through collective bargaining, organized labor strived 
to obtain the wage increases permitted under the Lit- 
tle Steel Formula and to eliminate wage inequities 
and substandard minimums. Weekly earnings in man- 
ufacturing industries rose as a result of the increases 
in hourly rates and the lengthened work-week. 

OPA controls kept prices from any sharp upward 
movement. The buying power of wage and salary 
earners increased. Real weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing in 1944 were almost 47% greater than they had 
been in 1940. 

Trade union action, combined with effective public 
policy on prices, brought economic gains to the lower 
income groups. The major part of the increased pur- 
chasing power went for wartime taxes, the payment of 
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depression-incurred debts and for savings. These per- 
sonal savings formed an important prop to the post- 
war economy. 

The war was followed by an economic boom, largely 
based on consumers’ pent-up demand, investment in 
capital equipment and the government’s foreign-aid 
program. Sections of the business community, how- 
ever, kept the economy from expanding sufficiently to 
meet growing peacetime needs On the political and 
collective bargaining fronts, organized labor faced a 
rising tide of reaction. 

Soon after V-J Day, Congress repealed the corpora- 
tion excess profits tax. Income tax reductions favora- 
ble to the wealthy were passed, while wartime excise 
taxes on items in common use were maintained. 


OPA Ends, Inflation Grows 


In 1946, OPA and most of the wartime stabilization 
controls were prematurely scrapped. The forces of 
inflation were unleashed on the American people. 

Organized labor’s legal rights, established under 
the New Deal, were under constant attack. The Taft- 
Hartley. Act was entered on the statute books to 
weaken union hargaining power. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 gave official rec- 
ognition to the necessity for proper public policy as a 
means of obtaining high-level economic activity. But 
the law was never adequately implemented. 

A reactionary coalition in Congress blocked most 
of President Truman’s Fair Deal program. Two long- 
delayed measures were enacted in 1949-50—Social Se- 
curity Act improvements and the increase in the legal 
minimum wage. But no other rea] advances in social 
legislation were made. 

The tide of reaction largely succeeded in halting the 
progress that had been started by the New Deal. In- 
flationary pressures mounted and in some areas, politi- 
cal reaction enforced a loss of previously-won gains. 

Price rises, which priced a growing segment of 
American families out of the market for goods and 
services they otherwise would have bought, helped to 
build a spectacular profit record for corporate enter- 
prise. From 1946 to 1948, average retail prices, as 
measured by the Consumers’ Price Index, rose 23%. 

Each time industry decided on another price in- 
crease in the postwar years, it sought to place the 
blame on rising labor costs. The record shows that 
corporate enterprise engaged in an orgy of profiteering. 

Price boosts far outstripped increases in labor costs. 
Limited wage increases were followed by large-scale 
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price rises, despite the ability of most corporations to 
absorb the wage increases out of booming profits and 
rising productivity. 


Record Profits 


The record postwar profits of American corporations 
were, in part, a result of the business drive on the 
political front. The repeal of the excess profits tax 
and the elimination of price controls helped to siphon 
off into corporate profits a large share of the economic 
boom. 

In the American economic system, profits are neces- 
sary to reward risks and provide incentive for expan- 
sion. But corporate enterprise, in recent years, has 
confused legitimate reward with profiteering. While 
organized labor was compelled to fight a continuing 
battle after V-J Day to keep from losing ground, the 
corporations established a record of extraordinary 
prosperity. 

Corporate profits in 1940 were $9.3 billion before 
taxes and $6.4 billion after taxes. In 1950, it is esti- 
mated that corporate profits will reach the spectacu- 
lar sum of $40 billion before taxes and $23 billion after 
taxes. 

The profit rise from 1940 to the estimate for 1950 
has been 330% before taxes and 260% after taxes. In 
the same period, the total compensation of employees 
rose only 182%, despite a vast increase in the labor 
force. The relative position of corporate enterprise in 
the economy has advanced to a much greater extent 
than has the position of wage and salary earners. 


Corporate Wealth 
(Billions of Dollars) 


Net 
Profits Working 
Year Before Taxes After Taxes Capital 
$6.4 $27.5 
9.4 32.3 
9.4 36.3 
10.6 42.1 
10.8 45.6 
8.5 51.6 
13.9 56.2 
18.5 62.1 
20.9 66.7 
17.0 70.1 
19.7 73.8** 





* First Half Rate ** As of June, 1950 
Source: Department of Commerce and Securities Ex- 
change Commission 
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The cost-plus and all-out production of the war 
period spilled an avalanche of profits into the 
coffers of American corporations. Even as defense 
orders got under way in 1941, the 1929 profit record 
was surpassed. During the war years 1942-45, in spite 
of an excess profits tax, the average corporate net was 
$9.8 billion. 

Corporate profits after taxes soared from $13.9 bil- 
lion in 1946, to $18.5 billion in 1947, and $20.9 billion 
in 1948. The recession of 1949 temporarily halted the 
rising tide of profits as they slipped to $17 billion, still 
more than two and one-half times the 1940 level. This 
year, the downward trend was reversed even before 
the Korean crisis, and profits after taxes moved up 
to an annual rate of $19.7 billion for the first half-year. 
The ensuing months have indicated that profits are 
reaching an all-time record. 

The enormous profits of the past decade have given 
tremendous strength to corporate enterprise. One 
measure of this strength can be found in the figures 
of net working capital, ordinarily. defined as covering 
those corporate assets which are readily convertible 
into cash. Net working capital of American corpora- 
tions rose 168% in the years from 1940 to June 30, 
1950. 

For manufacturing corporations, the rate of return 
on the value of the stockholders’ investment in 1940 
was 10.2%. In the boom year 1948, the rate of return 
was 16.1%. With profits climbing to a record peak 
this year, the profit rate will probably exceed the peak 
rate of 1948, which was 60% above the rate of the 
beginning of the decade. 

Throughout the boom, employment remained high 
and workers enjoyed a greater degree of job security 
than in any previous recent period. But they did not 
receive an equitable share of the high-level economic 
activity. Runaway prices presented a constant threat 
to wartime gains in real wages. In the face of infla- 
tion, CIO led an uphill battle to maintain the buying 
power of wage and salary earners. 


Wage Trends 


Thanks to the existence of strong CIO unions in 
the heart of American industry, substantial monetary 
gains were made, 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing industries rose 
from 66.1 cents in 1940 to $1.432 in the first half of 
1950, and weekly earnings increased from $25.20 to 
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$57.12. Patterns established by. CIO unions were ex- 
tended to millions of wage and salary earners through- 
out the nation. 

Health-welfare and pension plans have become a 
regular feature of CIO agreements in recent years. 
Paid vacations, premium pay for work performed on 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays have been extended 
through substantially all of American industry. Pro- 
visions for grievance procedure and seniority. protec- 
tion have extended democratic patterns in the plants. 

The monetary gains of the postwar period, however, 
have not been sufficient to prevent real wages from 
slipping. CIO unions have sought to gain recognition 
of the fact that wages have fallen behind skyrocketing 
prices. 

Had organized labor failed to stand battle on the 
wage front, there probably would have been deeper 
cuts in real wages. In the years that followed World 
War I, a much weaker trade union movement lost out 
in the face of a reactionary onslaught and wage cuts 
while prices increased. 

By means of its collective bargaining policies and 
public representations, the CIO has acted as a prodding 
force in the economy, helping to compel industry to 
increase its efficiency and productive capacity. With- 
out the CIO’s pressure for continuing improvements 
in living standards, the economy probably would have 
been less dynamic and ‘the buying power of wage and 
salary earners would have been less than it is. 

One of the major factors in the American economy 
that makes possible continuing rises in living standards 
is the increase in man-hour productivity. 

During the past decade, productivity in manufac- 
turing, according to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has increased about 3% a year, with variations 
for each industry and for each period under consid- 
eration. When industry fails to share adequately with 
wage earners and consumers the benefits of increased 
productivity, profits pile up to the detriment of con- 
sumer buying power. 

In the postwar years, such a development occurred, 
Because of inflationary prices and profiteering, wage 
and salary earners were unable to share equitably in 
increasing productivity. 

Each round of wage increases after V-J Day could 
have been absorbed by business without price rises. 
Instead, industry boosted prices. Profits climbed while 
hard-won money gains were dissipated by corporate 
enterprise’s ruthless procedure of increasing prices to 
the limit the traffic would bear. 
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Average Weekly Earnings 























Year Current Dollars 1950 Dollars* 
1940. $25.20 $42.08 
1942 36.65 52.78 
1944 46.08 61.75 
1946 43.82 52.58 
1947 49.97 52.47 
1948 54.14 53.06 
1949 54.92 54.49 
1950** $7.12 57.12 





* First Half 1950 ** First Half Average 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


From 1944, the wartime peak, to the first half of 
1950, the buying power of average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing fell more than 7%. Inflation took its 
toll from wage earners at a time when corporations 
made record profits. 

The buying power of weekly. earnings in manufactur- 
ing, from the first half of 1946 to the first half of 
1950, increased only 5.9%, far less than the 11% aver- 
age increase in productivity. In that same period, the 
buying power of corporate profits after taxes rose 
43%. 


The 1949 Recession 


Inflationary prices and peak profits, as compared 
with the weakening buying power of consumers’ in- 
come, undermined the postwar boom. Consumer ex- 
penditures are the major underpinning of the economy. 
They declined, in 1948, to a dangerously low per- 
centage of total national output for a peacetime year. 

By the end of 1948, wartime savings had been used 
up by a large segment of American families. Infla- 
tionary pressures cut into effective demand. The 
consumption base was narrowed. Investment in cap- 
ital equipment started to decline in early 1949. Busi- 
ness men dipped into their inventories rather than 
place new orders. The nation found itself in an eco- 
nomic recession. 

Speaking of the 1949 recession, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers stated: “The central cause for the 
recession was to be found in the unwillingness or in- 
ability of buyers of all types to absorb at current high 
prices the full product at full employment of a highly 
productive industry and a flourishing agriculture.” 

The CIO had emphasized, from its birth, the neces- 
sity for a constantly expanding consumption base for 
the national economy. High income levels and large 
effective demand on the part of consumers are the 
foundation of economic strength and furnish a major 
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impetus to business investment in expanding capacity. 
In the long run, said the CIO, what is good for wage 
and salary earners is good for the nation. The CIO 
campaigned, against great odds, for increasing pro- 
ductive capacity on the one hand and a continuing rise 
in consumer income on the other, as the basis for a 
full employment economy. 

Fortunately, the 1949 recession did not cut very 
deep. Collective bargaining agreements and trade 
union strength held the line on wages, and, in fact, 
there was a small upward movement. Minimum wage 
laws, old age and unemployment benefits, monetary 
and credit regulations, federal bank deposit insurance, 
payments to veterans and government expenditures 
for foreign aid, all helped to maintain the income 
structure. The long pent-up demand for new building 
kept private construction expenditures high in 1949, 
although somewhat under the previous year’s level. 
The expenditure for new plant and equipment, al- 
though less than in 1948, also remained high. 

Trade union strength, the heritage of New Deal leg- 
islation and some demand carry-overs from the war 
period, helped to reduce the effects of the recession 
and to renew the upward movement. 


1950 Boom & Mobilization 


Business is now enjoying an unprecedented boom. 
By last spring, it was assured of a peak year. Events 
that have followed the Communist invasion of South 
Korea point to a new all-time record. 

For the first six months, corporate profits before 
taxes were at an annual rate of $33.3 billion, an in- 
crease of 20% over the year 1949. They had begun 
to rise early in the year and increased sharply in the 
second quarter, 

The price level, which had moved up moderately in 
earlier months, started to rise rapidly after the Korean 
war started. Prices of 28 basic commodities, which 
had increased an average of 1.4% per month between 
January 3 and June 23, advanced 12% in the month 
that followed. The all-commodity index of wholesale 
prices went up by a monthly average of less than 
8% by June 26 and jumped an additional 7% by 
mid-October. 

Speculative manipulations on the commodity mar- 
kets and extraordinary inventory-building have helped 
to push prices to ever greater heights. In the 16 
weeks from the invasion of South Korea to mid-Octo- 
ber, the wholesale price of rubber rose 154%; print 
cloth, 62%; wool, 55%; cotton, 22%. 
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In September, latest date for available informa- 
tion, consumer prices were higher than for any other 
time, except for a brief period in 1948. The full im- 
pact of the wholesale price rises will not be reflected 
at the retail store until the next few months. By that 
time, rising prices on the commodity markets will 
begin to be fully translated into retail price boosts, 
seasonal factors that kept down summer food prices 
will be gone and rearmament will withdraw goods 
from the civilian market. 

Skyrocketing prices are already. having their effects 
on the cost of the mobilization program necessitated 
by the Korean war. If the inflationary trend is not 
halted, mobilization costs will continue to mount and 
living standards will be undermined. 


Higher Output Needs 


While the present mobilization effort does not call for 
preparations for total war, it does call for an imme- 
diate expansion of the production of planes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition.and a host of related supplies. Cur- 
rent expenditures of some $30 billion for rearmament 
will probably be increased. Mobilization costs of $40- 
$50 billion annually for the next few years will cer- 
tainly be necessary. These military expenditures rep- 
resent 11%-18% of this year’s total national output. 

There is little doubt about the nation’s ability to 
perform the task. But the program, small as it is, 
will be sufficient to create economic pressures. 

Unlike 1940, when many idle plants and workers 
were available for defense orders, there is little slack 
this time. Industries will be affected to varying de- 
grees, depending on their importance to the mobiliza- 
tion effort. Sections of the civilian economy will be 
hit by scarcities and shortages. At least until suffi- 
cient new capacity is added to the economy, there will 
be the ever-present threat of bottlenecks and inflation. 

The failure of such industries as steel, aluminum 
and electric power to expand adequately to meet grow- 
ing postwar needs will be felt to an increasing extent 
as mobilization gets under way. Additional electric 
power is now denied us because the reactionary. coali- 
tion in Congress killed the legislation for public hydro- 
electric developments. 

Resistance to expansion at present will undermine 
the mobilization program. What will count is the ex- 
pansion of facilities on which our national defense de- 
pends, and not on the construction of race tracks or 
the production of slot machines. Military production 
must come first. The production of essential civilian 
goods ahead of luxuries must be assured. 
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Corporate enterprise, with $73.8 billion in working 
capital and over half of it in cash and government 
bonds, is certainly in a position to bring the added 
facilities into production. The time to break future 
bottlenecks is now. 


Defense Production Act 


These considerations faced Congress when it passed 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. The Act’s pur- 
pose was to set the basis for effective mobilization 
and a stable domestic economy—to produce the ur- 
gently needed military equipment and civilian goods 
without unleashing inflation. 

This law provides for aid to private businesses that 
need financial help to expand facilities for defense 
purposes. It authorizes the use of $2 billion to sup- 
port private loans, to make loans directly, or to put 
the government itself into production if necessary. 
The government can allocate scarce materials, grant 
priorities for emergency orders, limit inventories, and 
requisition supplies and facilities. 

The Act allows the President to use a variety. of 
controls. It grants credit control powers which in- 
crease down payments on houses, autos, furniture, 
electrical appliances and shorten the time allowed for 
payments. 

Unfortunately, these credit restrictions squeeze wage 
and salary earners who depend on credit to meet 
many of their needs. Meanwhile, Congress has de- 
layed passage of an excess profits tax that could re- 
move the price-rising incentive to business, and it 
passed a new individual income tax law whose rates 
on lower incomes are out of all proportion to those 
imposed on the wealthy. Just as it failed to enact tax 
legislation to discourage profiteering, Congress turned 
down. President Truman’s request to check commodity 
exchange speculation. 


Price and Wage Controls 


The Defense Production Act’s provision for price 
controls calls for simultaneous wage controls without 
regard for economic reality. It is both inequitable 
and unworkable. Whenever a selective price ceiling 
on a particular commodity is imposed, under the Act, 
“the President shall stabilize wages, salaries and other 
compensation in the industry or business producing 
the material.” 

The setting of price controls on the products of a 
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vital defense industry would freeze the wages of that 
industry’s workers while the cost of living would be 
permitted to skyrocket. Since steelworkers eat no 
steel, the provision is senseless. It is not merely un- 
fair to workers in industries of military importance, 
but it would also tend, if carried out, to direct the 
flow of manpower from controlled essential industries 
to those producing non-essentials. 

The Act also empowers the use of over-all wage, 
price and rationing controls. But neither this law 
nor any other federal legislation provides for any real 
freeze on food, rent and medical costs. Under the 
Act, no farm product could be priced below the “par- 
ity” price. Since “parity” is a sliding formula, food 
prices could rise while wages and salaries would be 
frozen, and there is no power in the Act to use sub- 
sidy payments to hold down food prices as was done 
in World War II. 

Even the price-fixing power of the law is inadequate. 
During the last war, hidden price increases were often 
achieved by lowering quality standards. The new law 
specifically limits the power to require grade labels. 

The Defense Production Act fails in its purpose 
as an anti-inflationary weapon. As it now stands, the 
Act will serve only to weaken the mobilization effort. 


An Economic Program 


The needs of the day are for courageous public 
policy. to lend direction to the mobilization program 
and confidence to the people. The peoples of the world 
seek protection in the ability of a dynamic American 
economy to answer the challenge of totalitarianism. 
If properly marshalled, the economic and spiritual 
strength of free Americans can become the major 
factor in extending the frontiers of freedom. 

1. The needs and goals of mobilization should be 
defined, and a greater effort must be made to increase 
public understanding of the crisis. 

2. The mobilization program should be bold enough 
to do all that is necessary now, so that it can move 
rapidly, if necessary, into an all-out effort. 

8. It should be the clearly defined policy of the 
government that all sections of the civilian popula- 
tion equitably: share any sacrifices involved in the de- 
fense effort. Defense legislation and administration 
should embody this policy. 

4. Nothing should be permitted to stand in the way 
of the immediate expansion of military production. 
There should also be assurances that essential civilian 
production will be given preference over the produc- 
tion of luxuries, 
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5. All possible protection should be given to the 
living standards of the people. 

6. The domestic economy must be stabilized and 
effective anti-inflationary measures, based on equality 
of sacrifice, should be carried out. 

7. The American economy should once again become 
an “arsenal of democracy,” supplying not only arma- 
ments to the free nations, but also aid in improving 
the living standards of all peoples who are politically 
free to help themselves. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


The large number of internal problems on which the 
Eleventh Constitutional Convention in Cleveland issued 
clear-cut directives, along with grave developments on 
the national and international fronts, made it neces- 
sary that the Vice-Presidents and Executive Board 
assemble frequently during the last year. In addition 
to their regular meetings, the Vice-Presidents and 
Executive Board members were required to devote 
time to serving on special investigative committees 
set up by the Board. The heavy obligations imposed 
on the Vice-Presidents and Executive Board by 
the Constitution have been faithfully carried out. 

Along with implementing the special directives is- 
sued by the last convention, the Vice-Presidents and 
the Board have concerned themselves with carrying 
out as far as possible the excellent programs devised 
in Cleveland in the general fields of human rights, the 
security of the individual, the national economy, natu- 
ral resources, political action and international rela- 
tions. 

The Vice-Presidents met five times and the Execu- 
tive Board met four times during the last year. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Since the Cleveland Convention in 1949, Certified 
Public Accountants, appointed by your President, have 
made audits of the books of the organization. Re- 
ports of these audits have been presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Board acquainting them with the financial 
picture, and have been officially approved. 

At the Executive Board meeting immediately. pre- 
ceding the Convention a detailed report covering the 
financial operations of the organization was submitted 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey. 

Monthly allocation of 2 cents per capita to the CIO 
Organizing Committee fund has assured the continu- 
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ance of the very essential Southern Organizing Cam- 
paign. 

The Bond Reserve composed of $450,000.00 in U. S. 
Treasury Bonds, and $5,000.00 in International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development bonds remains 
the same—$455,000.00. 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


The work of the CIO departments and committees 
has continued at a high level of performance through- 
out what has been an unusually busy and difficult 
year. The splendid, unstinting work of the members 
of our staff—in the headquarters and throughout the 
field—has contributed in a very great degree to the 
quality of service which we have been able to perform 
for the millions of members of our CIO unions. Your 
President is deeply gratified by the constant and loyal 
devotion to duty, praiseworthy sense of cooperation 
and the service which has been rendered by the staff 
during the past 12 months. 

I would like to express my thanks to the heads of 
our headquarters departments and their staffs: 

The Organization Department, headed by Allan S. 
Haywood. 

The Legislative Department, headed by Nathan 
Cowan. 

The Legal Department, headed by Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

The Research and Education Department, headed by 
Stanley Ruttenberg. 

The Industrial Union Councils Department, headed 
by John Brophy until October, when he was given 
leave to serve on the United Nations liaison staff of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The International Affairs Department, headed by 
Michael Ross. 

The Publicity Department, headed by Allan L. 
Swim. 

The Accounting Department, headed by Leo F. 
Tearney. 

In addition, I wish to express my very great appre- 
ciation of the work of the standing CIO committees— 
their members, directors and staffs: 

The Political Action Committee, of which Jack 
Kroll is director. 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination, headed 
by Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey. 

The Committee on Housing, headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and directed by Leo Goodman. 

The International Committee and the Latin-Amer- 
ican Affairs Committee, both headed by President 
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Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and of which Michael Ross and Dr, Ernst Schwarz 
are secretaries, respectively. 

The Social Security Committee and the Full Em- 
ployment Committee, both of which are headed by 
Vice-President Emil Rieve. 

The Health, Safety and Welfare Committee, headed 
by. Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, of which 
Harry Read is director. 

The Community Services Committee, of which Irv- 
ing Abramson is chairman and Leo Perlis is director. 

The Regional Development and Natural Resources 
Committee, of which John Brophy is chairman and 
Anthony W. Smith is secretary. 

I would also like to express my thanks to the mem- 
bers of various special committees which have served 
our organization on a wide variety of matters during 
the past year. 

The reports submitted by the various departments 
and standing committees to your President are printed 
on the following pages. 

Respectfully submitted, 


November 3, 1950. President. 
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ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


I. The Past Decade 


The decade between 1940 and 1950 will be recorded 
in history as one of the significant eras of mankind. 


It saw our nation plunged into a war which we did 
not desire—but a war which had to be fought to safe- 
guard the dignity of the individual against the domi- 
nation of totalitarianism. 

The decade brought us through that war victorious 
but far from peace; and it brought us even to the 
verge of new conflicts involving the same issues of 
democracy against dictatorship. 

Our nation has grown quickly. into the maturity 
of world leadership. Without our seeking, the United 
States has been thrust into the role of helping pro- 
tect for all mankind the freedoms, the democracy 
and the human dignity we cherish so deeply. 

On the colossal canvas of those 10 years, there is 
blazoned the record of the growth of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

In 1940 we could see the beginning of our hopes 
of realizing the promises of democratic industrial 
unionism in the great mass production industries. 

In 1950 we have found our realization. The great 
citadel of the steel industry has been organized. Its 
workers today have the decency of wages that bring 
them above the bare sustenance of life. They have 
the security of union protection in their jobs and they 
have the even greater security of pensions to sus- 
tain them when their productive days are past. 

The masters of the motor industry, who fought 
against union organization with paid spies and hired 
gunmen, have been brought to the collective bargain- 
ing table. The auto workers, too, have been lifted 
from the economic mire of insecurity, reckless layoffs 
and substandard pay to something approaching a 
level of decency and they, too, have the security of 
pensions to sustain them in their days of age. 

Union representatives who were once bloodied and 
beaten when they walked the public highways out- 
side the Ford Motor Car Co. in Dearborn, Mich., or 
near the textile mills in Gadsden, Ala., are now wel- 
comed through the front door to meet with manage- 
ment and discuss the problems of the workers. 
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In steel, auto and rubber the great bulk of the 
organizing job that was barely underway 10 years 
ago has now been completed. Great strides have been 
made in textile, in chemical, utility and in our new 
field of communications and many. other industries. 

To the original nucleus of affiliated unions we have 
added: 

By Organization: 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers 

United Optical and Instrument Workers of 
America 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America 

American Radio Association 

United Paperworkers of America 

Utility Workers Union of America 

By Affiliation: 

International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America 

United Transport Service Employees of America 

By Organization and Affiliation: 

Communications Workers of America 

Notable is the affiliation of the Communications 
Workers of America, whose 300,000 members make 
them the third largest CIO union. Created by mer- 
ger of the CIO Telephone Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and the Communications Workers, the new or- 
ganization brings together the employees of one of 
the world’s financial giants. 

Against the background of our decade we open a 
new horizon of organization. Our job, started only 
10 years ago, has far to go. Looking back at the 
magnitude of our success, we still realize the vast 
field remaining for organization. What has been done 
is an inspiration for us to do what yet must be done 
—in the south, throughout the mainland and along 
all the American frontiers—to organize the unor- 
ganized. 

We owe our humble gratitude to the faithful organ- 
izers, the staff representatives and to all the loyal 
men and women who have given of their time and 
their strength to build our organization and upon 
whom we count to continue building our labor move- 
ment, and all it stands for. 


II. The Year’s Progress 


Since our 1949 Convention, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has been engaged in conflict with 
a ruthless and unprincipled band of union-wreckers 
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who set out to destroy our organization because of 
our refusal to bow to the dictation of the Communist 
Party. 

The conflict has been costly in money. It has been 
costly in the expenditure of energy and effort. It 
was a conflict we could not avoid if we were to pro- 
tect not only our American freedoms but the basic 
principles of trade unionism. 

The outcome of that conflict has been a complete 
and overwhelming victory for CIO. 

One year ago, the 1949 Convention expelled the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America and the Farm Equipment Workers. The 
convention authorized procedures, subsequently carried 
out by the Executive Board, which resulted in the 
expulsion from CIO of nine more unions: American 
Communications Association; Food, Tobacco, Agri- 
cultural and Allied Workers Union of America; In- 
ternational Fishermen and Allied Workers of Amer- 
ica; International Fur and Leather Workers Union; 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union; International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers of America; National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards; United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America; and the United Public Workers of 
America. 

The action of the convention and the Executive 
Board resulted in an immediate loss to the CIO of 
approximately 675,000 members, based upon the repre- 
sentation of these organizations at the Cleveland Con- 
vention in 1949. 

In the face of this serious loss, the forces of CIO 
were mobilized. We now report that that loss has 
been made up. Many members of the expelled unions 
have returned to the CIO and we have added thou- 
sands of new members to our organization. 

In this achievement, we have had the utmost co- 
operation of all CIO affiliates, working in close co- 
operation with the Organization Department and its 
field staff. 

In particular, there were these contributions: 

The International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, established at the Cleveland CIO 
Convention with Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey as chair- 
man, has participated in 245 NLRB elections. The 
IUE has succeeded in winning 201 of these polls, and 
is today the dominant union in its field. Its officers 
and members are to be commended for their success. 

As of March 1, 1950, CIO chartered the Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, 
assigning to it the jurisdiction of workers employed 
by governmental bodies or civic agencies. 
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This Committee has now passed the 35,000 mark in 
membership and is demonstrating that government 
and civic workers can be organized into an effective 
trade union group. 

The Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee was established to cover a portion of the juris- 
diction formerly allocated to the United Office & 
Professional Workers. This Committee, also, has re- 
tained within CIO many. of the workers claimed by 
the ousted organization and is proceeding to expand 
its membership. Many local industrial unions have 
also been chartered in the white collar field. 

The United Steelworkers of America has had out- 
standing success in reorganizing membership among 
workers formerly covered by Mine, Mill & Smelter, 
particularly in the western areas. 

Part of the jurisdiction formerly covered by the 
Food, Tobacco & Agricultural Workers has been as- 
sumed by the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, with excellent results. Portions are be- 
ing reorganized by the Brewery Workers and others 
by the Packinghouse Workers. Remaining locals are 
being granted local industrial union charters. 

Despite attempts of the ousted groups to pull their 
crumbling forces together in new alliances, such as 
the merger of Fishermen and Longshoremen, the high 
proportion of the workers are remaining with CIO. 
Among the Fishermen a number of groups along the 
west coast and in Alaska have been granted LIU 
charters. 

In addition to our organization work in the conti- 
nental area of the United States, we have extended 
our drive to Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. In 
addition, the Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee has chartered a local union of 
more than 3,000 members in the Panama Canal Zone 
and has been recognized as bargaining agent by the 
government authorities. 


Election Victories 


During the fiscal year of July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, CIO participated in 1,818 representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Of these, 1,072 were won by CIO unions. Dur- 
ing the same period, CIO participated in 1,223 union 
authorization elections, winning 1,192. 

The Organization Department now has 39 regional 
directors, four sub-regional directors, four assistant 
regional directors, 65 field representatives and seven 
national representatives directly assigned to the work 
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of the CIO. In addition 38 field representatives are 
paid by the CIO and assigned to various affiliated 
unions. Four officers of affiliated organizations are 
paid wholly or in part by. the CIO. 

We now have 30 international and national unions 
and two organizing committees affiliated with the CIO. 

There are 224 local industrial unions affiliated with 
the CIO. In this period 90 new local industrial unions 
were chartered by CIO. Fifty-seven local industrial 
unions were transferred from direct CIO affiliation to 
affiliation with the various international unions or or- 
ganizing committees. Fifteen local industrial union 
charters were cancelled. 

The Organization Department staff has rendered 
services to our Councils. In California, following up 
the Los Angeles Council situation which was cleaned 
up before the last Convention, a hearing was given 
the officers of the State Council, the charter was re- 
voked, and we set up a new State Council] with all 
our trade union groups affiliated with it. Our new 
California Council is now doing a splendid job. Ac- 
tion has been taken by our directors at my direction 
against Sacramento, San Joaquin and Santa Clara- 
San Benito Councils. This was done with the coopera- 
tion of the Council Department. 

It can be truthfully said that all our state councils 
and just about all of our local councils are now free 
from Communist domination and are adhering to CIO 
policy. In every field where Communist domination 
prevails, we are on the offensive and shall continue 
until we reach a successful conclusion. 


III. Unions Report Gains 


AUTO: Ten years ago, in 1940, the United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America had 272 local unions, with an average dues- 
paying membership of 230,000. 

Last year there were 1,001 local unions, with an 
average dues-paying membership for 1949 of 958,960. 

For the months of June, July and August of this 
year, the average dues-paying membership of the 
UAW’s 1,106 local unions was 1,107,326. For Sep- 
tember this figure was 1,118,046. These figures do 
not include thousands who are active members but 
exonerate from dues payment because of strike ac- 
tion, lay-offs, etc. 

During the year preceding this convention, more 
than 850,000 of UAW’s members were covered by. 
funded employer-financed pension plans. Virtually 
the entire UAW membership was covered by agree- 
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ments containing hospitalization-medical-insurance 
programs. Substantial wage increases were won and 
contracts improved. 

CLOTHING: At its 17th Biennial Convention in 
May, 1950, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers was 
able to report the chartering of two new joint boards 
and 56 new locals since the previous cchvention. 
Affiliates of the Amalgamated now function in 39 
states of the Union, the District of Columbia, and 
three provinces of Canada. 

As a result of an intensive union label drive, in 
conjunction with intensified organizing activities, sev- 
eral of the last remaining holdouts in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry have been brought under union agree- 
ment. Only a handful of firms remain unorganized. 
The label drive, utilizing all of the modern techniques 
available, has enlisted the loyal support of the entire 
labor movement, especially the constituent CIO unions. 
Resolutions of support have been adopted at dozens of 
CIO union and council conventions, at which impres- 
sive exhibits were set up. 

Following the legislative victory on the 75-cent 
minimum wage, in which the Amalgamated played an 
active role, the union set out to bring the message 
of this victory to every men’s garment worker, un- 
organized as well as organized. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of leaflets were distributed in hundreds of com- 
munities where unorganized cotton garment workers 
learned of their rights under the new law for the 
first time. This activity was a strong spur to organi- 
zation. In spite of terrific difficulties in translating 
organization gains into union contracts as a result of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, dozens of shops in the South, 
the Mid-West and elsewhere now operate under Amal- 
gamated contract for the first time after many years 
of stubborn resistance. 

Extension of the Amalgamated’s comprehensive so- 
cial insurance program took place as cotton garment, 
neckwear, laundry and other groups of Amalgamated 
workers were brought into the retirement program, 
The men’s clothing retirement program, the only 
national program in the country, was liberalized in 
1950 when benefits were increased to a flat sum of 
$50 per month, in addition to federal social security— 
which can bring retirement benefits up to $126 per 
month. Total reserves in the severa] Amalgamated 
insurance funds now exceed $75 million. 

As soon as prices began to soar following the Ko- 
rean crisis, the Amalgamated made demands upon the 
various industries in its jurisdiction for wage increases 
to meet the increased cost of living. All Amalga- 
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mated agreements contain re-opening clauses to pro- 
tect the real wages of its members. At this writing, 
these wage increases are being negotiated. 

A number of Amalgamated officers have made trips 
abroad to help in the rehabilitation of war-devastated 
countries and to give aid to the trade-union move- 
ments abroad. Italy and Israel have received special 
attention from the Amalgamated. Large sums of 
money have been contributed by Amalgamated mem- 
bers for assistance abroad. 

The last ten years has been a period of impressive 
organizational gains for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and of real economic gains for 
its hundreds of thousands of members. During this 
period, Amalgamated members have obtained paid 
vacations, paid holidays and a comprehensive social 
insurance program, including life insurance, hospitali- 
zation, surgical benefits, disability insurance, and re- 
tirement benefits. Substantial wage increases were 
also negotiated. 

Strong organization, coupled with favorable eco- 
nomic conditions through most of the period, made 
possible a constantly rising wage level. Although 
much of the wage gains were eaten away by. infla- 
tion, Amalgamated members today enjoy a real stand- 
ard of living substantially higher than 10 years ago. 

During all of this period, the Amalgamated has 
been an active member of the great CIO family. 
Until his death in 1946, the Amalgamated was headed 
by Sidney Hillman, a leading figure in the CIO from 
its very inception. Since 1946, the Amalgamated has 
been headed by. Jacob S. Potofsky, former secretary- 
treasurer. 

The memory of Sidney Hillman is being honored 
from year to year through the work of the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, established through the generous 
contributions of Amalgamated members, other trade 
unions, and representatives of the industries with 
which Hillman had developed constructive labor rela- 
tions. Active in the field of world peace, civil liber- 
ties, enlightened labor relations and related fields, 
the Foundation is a fitting tribute to a great labor 
leader. 


STEEL: United Steelworkers of America grew out 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, which 
was one of several such Committees created by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to organize the 
mass production industries, 

When the SWOC was formed in 1936, the steel in- 
dustry was an open-shop industry. Company union- 
ism flourished and collective bargaining agreements 
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between bona fide unions and the companies in the 
industry. were virtually unknown. The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, the only 
genuine union in the field, had never recovered from 
the breaking of the Homestead Strike in 1892. Its 
total membership in 1936 was less than 10,000. The 
average wage paid to workers in the steel mills and 
fabricating plants was 45.9 cents per hour. Machinery 
for the settlement of legitimate grievances of the 
employees was unknown. Seniority rights were un- 
protected. Favoritism and corruption by supervisors 
was rampant. In many other respects, too, working 
conditions were intolerable. 

This has all been changed due to the efforts of the 
Steelworkers Union. The achievements of the United 
Steelworkers of America and its predecessor, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, are a matter 
of record. 

As of the present time, the union numbers more 
than 2,000 local unions and has about 1,900 collective 
bargaining contracts with approximately 1,600 com- 
panies. The union has achieved great gains for its 
members. The average hourly rate of steelworkers at 
the present time is $1.71, and the Union is currently 
negotiating with the various companies in the indus- 
try. for a substantial wage increase, 

In 1949, the United Steelworkers of America made 
collective bargaining history. After a long strike 
against an intransigent industry unmindful of its obli- 
gations to its workers, the Steelworkers Union suc- 
ceeded in negotiating agreements with virtually the 
entire steel] industry, providing insurance and pen- 
sion benefits for workers in the industry. 

Not only did’ this glorious victory of the steel- 
workers yield benefits to them, but, by breaking the 
solid front of the opposition of many industries to 
pensions and insurance, it has proved a major factor 
in the successful campaigns of unions in other indus- 
tries to obtain similar benefits for their employees. 
In addition, and perhaps most important, this victory 
proved decisive in the drive to have Congress sub- 
stantially improve social security benefits. 


ELECTRICAL: The development and organizational 
growth of the IUE-CIO under the chairmanship of 
James B. Carey during this last year has been phe- 
nomenal. Starting as a newly chartered union, with 
the bargaining rights of its potential membership in 
alien hands, the IUE-CIO has burgeoned into a great 
organization that holds official bargaining rights for 
276,557 workers in the industry. However, the union’s 
membership far exceeds this total because of many 
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thousands of members in plants newly organized and 
in which NLRB elections have not yet been held, and 
other thousands of members in plants where the 
crumbling UE many months ago won representation 
elections by tiny margins. 

Despite the entrenched advantage of the expelled 
UE and its resort to legalistic and ideological confu- 
sions, the IUE has won the overwhelming majority. 
of votes in 201 out of 245 NLRB elections. IUE-CIO 
did exceptionally well in the major manufacturing 
chains with substantial NLRB majorities in General 
Motors, Westinghouse, General Electric, RCA, Rem- 
ington-Rand and others. In addition, employees of 
scores of independent companies have chosen IUE as 
their bargaining representative. The new union has 
issued charters to 229 local unions. 

NLRB elections are still continuing and many local 
unions which remained under UE domination will 
have a new chance to overthrow their Communist 
leadership and affiliate with the IUE-CIO in the 
second round of NLRB elections which are under way. 

Success in this endeavor fully confirms the conviction 
of our last Convention that American workers are 
anxious for democratic, militant unionism and want 
nothing to do with any organization dominated by a 
totalitarian philosophy and subservient to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy. | 

This success has not been attained without pain and 
struggle. The Administrative Committee and the 
entire membership have been steadily harassed with 
lawsuits and restrictive injunctions. Litigation has 
succeeded in keeping tied up in the courts—even today 
—hundreds of thousands of dollars belonging to IUE 
locals which have never been certified as IUE affiliates 
by the NLRB. 

New contracts signed by IUE-CIO with the major 
chains during August and September set national pat- 
terns for the industry in 1950. The General Electric 
agreement, signed after a two-week strike in a dozen 
plants, carried to a 10c to 15%c wage increase and, 
among other benefits, a unique one-way cost-of-living 
escalator that will raise wages with increased living 
costs but will not permit pay cuts should the cost-of- 
living decline. The Westinghouse contract brought a 
10c hourly. hike for 50,000 workers, non-contributory 
pensions and elimination of inequities. In five Syl- 
vania Electric Corp. plants the IUE-CIO won a 15c 
package including a 10c wage increase, two additional 
holidays, life insurance, disability benefits and numer- 
ous other improvements, 


SHIPBUILDING: The first year of the past decade, 
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1940, was an extremely important one for the union. 
This year was the beginning of the union’s plan for 
the stabilization of the shipbuilding industry during 
a time of national emergency. Although the union’s 
proposals of three years previously for this stabiliza- 
tion had not been acknowledged, by 1940 neither gov- 
ernment nor employers could ignore the importance 
of stabilization of shipbuilding. The IUMSWA pro- 
gram got a hearing when Sidney Hillman, of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council, arranged a confer- 
ence for labor, industry and government. This con- 
ference formed the Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee. 

June 1941 brought the first stabilization raise into 
pay envelopes of IUMSWA members. The same month 
also produced a significant piece of paper, the Beth- 
lehem Memorandum of Understanding. Bethlehem 
Steel, after years of frank and violent opposition to 
the IUMSWA, and after months of stalling on NLRB 
directives, at last pledged itself to negotiate and sign 
a master agreement with the union. All Bethlehem 
shipyards on the Atlantic Coast, in which IUMSWA 
was certified bargaining agent, would be covered by 
the agreement. 

The Memorandum of Understanding followed the 
signing of the Hoboken agreement, first written agree- 
ment signed by Bethlehem in any industry since 1937. 

Also in 1941 came the most determined shipbuilding 
strike since the Camden strike. At Federal Ship in 
Kearny, New Jersey, the company refused to follow 
a recommendation from the National Defense Media- 
tion Board that a maintenance-of-membership clause 
be inserted in a new agreement. Federal’s rejection 
sent 16,000 workers out on a solid strike—until, three 
weeks later, the Navy. took over. 

This strike, and the follow-up action of the National 
Union, resulted in the disbanding of the NWMB. Its 
successor, the National War Labor Board, reaffirmed 
the maintenance-of-membership order. Federal gave 
in and union security had become part of the over-all 
American labor scene. 

Almost at the same time the first Bethlehem mas- 
ter agreement was signed, covering 80,000 workers 
on the East Coast. With victories in Todd-Bath, 
South Portland, Sun Ship, Bethlehem Fore River, 
Higgins and others, the Union became the dominant 
factor in the shipbuilding industry. 

By 1946, faced with the contraction in the ship- 
building industry, IUMSWA bent all its efforts to 
secure job security for its members. These efforts 
took the form of a three-pronged attack (1) against 
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the companies, in the pension and insurance field, (2) 
a fight for the renaissance of the American Merchant 
Marine, and (3) a fight on the seniority question. 

At the 12th National Convention of this union, the 
incoming officers and the General Executive Board 
were instructed, because of the extensive cut-backs 
in the industry, to work with the top CIO officials to 
survey the field of potential expansion. It was mu- 
tually decided that a merger with the United Railroad 
Workers would be proper and fitting, provided there 
was mutual consent. This decision was made because 
the railroad jurisdiction covered the maintenance of 
equipment and the maintenance of ways workers. 
Skills similar to those used by the shipyard workers 
were used by the railroad workers in these fields. 
The railroad union was a new union, and it did not 
have an independent administrative set-up. 

A meeting took place in Washington between the 
top officers of the Railroad Union and IUMSWA. It 
was decided to merge. A program was prepared, 
which was accepted by the IUMSWA’s General Exec- 
utive Board and the Railroad Workers’ Executive Board. 

Starting July 1, 1947, charters were issued to the 
railroad workers, and our staff members were as- 
signed to assist in collective bargaining elections on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 

In the elections of that year of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, IUMSWA won seven crafts, and represented 
approximately 40,000 workers on the railroad. Dur- 
ing the past two years, on all the railroads over which 
they had jurisdiction, they had been fighting off raid 
after raid from the AFL, and fortunately they have 
been successful. 

IUMSWA also completed negotiation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad collective bargaining agreement, 
which became a milestone in the history of rail con- 
tracts. 


WOODWORKERS: In the last decade, this union 
has about tripled its membership. 

The outstanding accomplishment for 1950 was the 
negotiating of a Health and Welfare Plan. In addi- 
tion, the IWA secured three paid holidays for the first 
time in the lumbering industry. This union also ne- 
gotiated an additional 5 cents per hour straight across- 
the-board wage increase for all of the operations here 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

TEXTILE: The Textile Workers Union of America 
has signed 144 new agreements for 11,000 workers 
during the fiscal year. Elections have been won in 
62 plants for 10,500 workers. Contracts for the greater 
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proportion of these election victories have not as yet 
been concluded. During the several months following 
the expansion of textile business, there has been a 
renewed interest in new organization and expansion 
of organizing activities. Many workers have gained 
the courage to fight off employer opposition. 

TWUA’s leadership in the textile industry has re- 
sulted in a current general increase of wages of 10%. 
Non-union employers followed the union’s wage pat- 
tern to prevent further organization. 

The improvements in the wage and working stand- 
ards of textile workers are reflected in the union’s 
expansion during the last ten years, which has wit- 
nessed a growth in union coverage of 234,000 work- 
ers, making the current total 424,000 workers under 
TWUA contracts. 


STORES: In 1949 the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union could report that its position, so 
precarious in 1948, was at long last stabilized. In 
1950 the stress is on organizational drives which have 
been initiated among Fifth Avenue department stores, 
candy and confectionery shops and retail areas in New 
York, New England, Chicago and the South. In 
Canada progress has been made in all areas, with 
the T. Eaton store drive now drawing to a successful 
climax. Also during the past year RWDSU locals have 
signed many. new contracts, providing for wage in- 
creases and security clauses. 

Indicative of the new trend in the RWDSU was the 
return of Local 50, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers Union with 3,000 workers; that local had disaffil- 
iated from the International in the bleak winter of 
1948-49. The reaffiliation of Local 50 is the harbinger 
of the return to the RWDSU and to the CIO of sev- 
eral more important locals, particularly in the bakery 
field. 

The RWDSU New England Joint Board defeated 
the UOPWA in a bitter fight for the Union News 
Employees in Boston. In New York City one RWDSU 
local is now engaged with the UOPWA in a contest 
for the office employees in Lane Bryant and the 
prospects for the success of this contest is extremely 
favorable. In Pittsburgh a local of the furriers’ 
union transferred to this International. Locals for- 
merly affiliated with FTA have also contacted this 
union to canvass the possibility of affiliation with the 
CIO. 

GAS, COKE: The United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America during the fiscal year organized 
61 new locals with a total of 7,727 members. 

At the time of its organization into the CIO in 1942, 
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the union had a total membership of 5,975 members, 
which has increased more than tenfold at the present 
time. 

BARBERS: The Barbers and Beauty Culturists 
Union of America has 40 affiliated local unions in 17 
states throughout the nation, ranging as far west 
as the state of Washington and as far south as 
Louisiana. 

Through organization the members of this union 
have benefited greatly and about two-thirds of the 
membership are covered by non-contributing welfare 
insurance, such as hospitalization, sick benefits and 
death benefits. 

OPTICAL: In the past year, this union won more 
than 75 National Labor Relations Board elections. 
They are today engaged in the organization of produc- 
tion workers at the American Optical Company: main 
plant at Southbridge, Massachusetts, about 4,000 
workers being involved; and also at the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company at Rochester, New York, 
where 5,000 workers are involved. 

From the Optical Workers Coordinating Committee 
in 1940 to the international union it is today, this 
organization has come a long way. 


FURNITURE: At the historic recent Sixth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the United Furniture Workers of 
America, the membership adopted a resolution by a 
4-1 vote supporting the program, policies and principles 
of the CIO, and firmly placing the Furniture Work- 
ers in the ranks of the CIO. 

The Communist anti-CIO elements which previously 
dominated our organization were decisively defeated 
and removed from office. 

Since the convention, the UFWA has cgncentrated 
all of its energy and resources on the task of organiz- 
ing the industry, particularly in the key furniture 
centers of the South. 

A number of NLRB victories have been won. In 
recent contract negotiations, the UFWA has won pen- 
sions covering a substantial number of workers, in- 
creased wages ranging from 15 cents an hour, and 
achieved many other gains for the thousands or work- 
ers in the organization. 


SHOE: During the past year, the United Shoe 
Workers of America has won approximately 12 NLRB 
elections and a like number of elections conducted 
by states or through agreement with manufacturers. 

USWA has put up a terrific battle with the Wage 
and Hour Division to prevent them from granting 
certificates to some manufacturers who want to pay 
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below the 75-cent minimum and have been fairly suc- 
cessful in stopping a wholesale distribution of these 
certificates. 

In 1940 this union was centered in Massachusetts 
and New York City with a few scattered locals in 
other states with a membership of approximately 
30,000. 

During the past ten years they have been successful 
in organizing many thousand workers, including about 
18,000 in the International and Brown Shoe Com- 
panies the two giants of the industry; the Florsheim 
Shoe Company in Chicago with 1,800 people; and the 
Selby Shoe Company at Portsmouth, Ohio, with 2,000 
people. This organization has shown a steady growth 
in the past ten years. 


OIL: The decade of 1940-1950 has seen the Oil 
Workers International Union finally become a signifi- 
cant factor both in the oil industry and in the labor 
movement. It was one of the origina] eight unions 
which formed the CIO. 

In 1940 it was a small union contending with one 
of the nation’s largest industries. It had 20,000 mem- 
bers and was bargaining for well over 200,000 oil in- 
dustry employees. The union realized that its position 
was precarious and elected new officers, who, with 
the help of CIO, began building a strong union in the 
petroleum industry. 

Intensive organizing drives were begun among the 
major companies. By 1942, the first of the Standard 
Oil Companies was organized. This was significant 
because the Standard Companies always had been 
citadels of company unionism and, as such, the major 
obstacles to effective unionism in the industry. 

In less than four years after 1940, OWIU had dou- 
bled its membership, mostly by dis-establishing com- 
pany unions and winning the old company union men 
for real unionism. During World War II, OWIU par- 
ticipated actively in war agencies to provide protec- 
tion for the working men of the industry. By. the end 
of the war, OWIU had grown to such size that it was 
able to make its influence felt nationally. 

By mid-1948, the union was five times as large as in 
1940. During 1948 arrangements had been made to 
affiliate with OWIU the organized oil workers of 
Canada who had been chartered directly by the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. First of these locals 
affiliated with OWIU in November, 1948, and an in- 
tensive organizing drive was started. Membership in 
Canada is now gaining steadily. 

During 1950, OWIU has bargained for pensions with 
a number of the companies and these pensions equal 
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or excell those in any other industries. As 1950 draws 
to a close, the union is again fighting for substantial 
wage increases and prospects are good for fair settle- 
ments. 

In addition to sharply increasing its membership 
and securing excellent contracts, OWIU has during 
the past decade completely eliminated the North-South 
wage differential. Since a large part of its member- 
ship is in the south, OWIU has been able to negotiate 
powerfully there. The result is that there is no dif- 
ference between oil wages along the Gulf Coast and in 
other parts of the nation—if anything oil wages are 
higher in the South than in the nation as a whole. 
This has been a pioneering movement that has made 
possible the reduction or elimination of differentials 
in other industries. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: The National Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association in the past year won 
a 5.49% increase in basic wages for all those licensed 
engineers employed by the member companies of the 
Pacific Maritime Association. Steps are now being 
taken to extend this wage increase to members em- 
ployed by the Atlantic and Gulf Coast operators of 
both dry cargo and tank vessels. 

During the period of World War II the members 
of the National MEBA were actively engaged in the 
war effort. The members of this union, together with 
other maritime union members, earned an enviable 
reputation in keeping all types of merchant vessels 
sailing under extremely hazardous combat conditions 
and made a major contribution to the winning of the 
war. 

Following World War II the National MEBA again 
resumed normal collective bargaining with the ship- 
owners and won wage increases and steady improve- 
ments in conditions of employment for licensed en- 
gineers. In 1949 the National MEBA obtained 
through collective bargaining with the Pacific Coast 
shipowners a provision in their contract which for the 
first time gave to their organization a hiring hall 
clause which insured the union a form of control over 
the hiring of licensed engineers in the industry. This 
same condition has not as yet been won by the MEBA 
in their contracts with the Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
shipowners but a start has been made with the pro- 
vision for the hiring of relief engineers through the 
offices of the union. 

RUBBER: The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, during the fiscal year, 
participated in 44 NLRB elections. In 26 of these 
cases the URCLPWA was victorious. In addition to 
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these representation contests, many already estab- 
lished local unions conducted organizational cam- 
paigns with the help of International Representatives 
and thereby increased their membership substantially 
by achieving a more complete organization of the em- 
ployees which they represent. 

During this period, the URCLPWA kept pace with 
other CIO unions in the negotiation of pension and 
social insurance contracts. At the present time 100,- 
000 URCLPWA members are covered by non-contribu- 
tory pension plans, 17,000 by contributory pension 
plans and 4,000 by combination contributory and non- 
contributory plans, making a total of 121,000 or ap- 
proximately 80% of the entire membership. 


PACKING: The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America reports an estimated growth in membership 
for the current year of 5,000 members, although com- 
plete reports have not been received from all their 
locals. With the signing of the master agreement 
with Wilson and Company, which has only recently. 
occurred, there will be an additional 10,000 members 
before the year is out. The Packinghouse Workers 
won a substantial cash-in-pocket general wage increase, 
having negotiated 11 cents across the board with 
Armour and Company. The 11-cent pattern has 
already been spread throughout the industry. 

In the seven-year period since it was chartered as 
an international union of the CIO in October, 1943, 
the UPWA has grown from some 57,000 members to 
an organization of well over 100,000 in the United 
States and Canada. In the same period chartered 
local unions have risen from 181 to 322. 


UTILITY: In the interim period since the last con- 
vention, the Utility Workers Union of America won 
three NLRB elections among the employees of the 
Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass., where they 
completely wiped out an independent group. This 
added upwards of 3,000 new members to their ranks. 
This union now represents the employees of a ma- 
jority of the major electric generating plants through- 
out the United States. 

Since the Utility Workers Union of America was 
chartered by the National CIO on June 1, 1945, it has 
increased its dues-paying membership by approxi- 
mately 50%. 

STONE: The United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America has won union shop elections in- 
volving 80 companies covered by. two contracts. 

In contract negotiations, wage increases have ranged 
from 5 to 11 cents hourly. Vacation plans and paid 
holidays have been improved and extended. About 
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70% of the membership is now covered by group in- 
surance plans, employers paying anywhere from one- 
half of employee coverage to full coverage for em- 
ployees and dependents. In addition, pension plans 
have been negotiated to cover approximately. 40% of 
the membership. 

USAPWA has 76 more loca] unions than in 1940. 
This represents a 200% increase in membership for 
this organization in this ten-year period. Since 1946, 
wage increases have amounted to approximately seven 
million dollars yearly for their members. 


PAPER: The United Paperworkers of America, in 
the past year, has won elections in 20 plants with 
about 3,000 employees. Over 60% of its members 
are covered by better than average pension agree- 
ments. Well over 75% are covered by insurance and 
welfare plans, most of which are completely. company- 
financed. 

In 1944, when UPA was given a charter by the 
CIO, it had 78 locals with contracts covering 15,000 
members. Today, 224 contracts covering 249 plants 
and well over 40,000 paperworkers constitute the 
United Paperworkers of America. 


TELEPHONE: The Communications Workers of 
America has 16 of the 23 companies of the Bell Sys- 
tem under contract, having added one company, the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company since last year. It 
also holds contracts with about 60 of the larger inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the United States, 
CWA also represents some telephone workers in Can- 
ada. Altogether CWA represents over 300,000 work- 
ers in the telephone industry. 

Recently, CWA was given jurisdiction over workers 
in the telegraph industry employed by Western Union, 
jurisdiction formerly held by the American Communi- 
cations Association which was expelled. CWA has an 
organizing campaign under way among New York 
telegraph workers at the present time. 

At the request of CWA, labor relations in the tele- 
phone industry are under Congressional investigation. 
A hearing has been held by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It 
is too early yet to measure the full effect of these 
hearings. Out of them could come remedial legisla- 
tion to force holding companies to bargain openly for 
the companies they own. Restrictions in the much- 
abused “freedom of speech” provisions of the law like- 
wise could be amended to end the vicious “captive 
audience” evil and other union-busting tactics of em- 
ployers, not only in the telephone industry but in many 
other industries where CIO unions have jurisdiction. 
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TRANSPORT: During the year 1950, the Transport 
Workers Union of America won a ten-year battle for 
union recognition on municipal transit lines by securing 
a written agreement for the 42,000 employees of the 
New York City Board of Transportation. The new 
agreement .established the principle of the 40-hour 
week in municipal transportation, provided an 11-cent 
hourly, wage raise immediately for 35,929 operating 
employees and a $300 annual increase for non-oper- 
ating personnel; raised paid vacations from 2 to 3 
weeks; added another paid holiday; extended paid 
sick leave up to 96 days on accumulative basis over 
8 years. A complete system for prompt adjustment 
of grievances was established for the first time. 
Money value of the total package was estimated at 
$14,000,000. 

This settlement climaxed the struggle begun in 1940 
by the Transport Workers Union in New York City 
transportation, during which time the hourly rate has 
been raised 73 cents. 

Ten years ago the Transport Workers Union was 
largely composed of New York bus and subway work- 
ers and represented only small groups of transporta- 
tion and taxi workers in the Eastern and Mid-western 
States. Today the TWU is organized from coast to 
coast and through its Air Transport Division repre- 
sents workers in every territorial possession of the 
United States and on every Continent. 

Since 1940 the membership of the TWU has in- 
creased by 300%. 


INSURANCE: On May 1, 1950, the CIO chartered 
the Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in response to an overwhelming demand from 
insurance employees everywhere. Still in its swad- 
dling clothes, the IAWOC has set for itself the task 
of bringing into the fold of the CIO the 750,000 men 
and women who work for insurance companies. 

Already, collective bargaining elections have been 
won by the committee for employees of four compa- 
nies. Petitions are before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the giant Metropolitan and John Han- 
cock companies. The committee and its members are 
confident and eager. The committee feels sure that 
its contribution to CIO will be a bridge from the old 
decade to the new in the best traditions of the CIO 
—the creation of a large industrial union in a hereto- 
fore relatively unorganized field. 


GOVERNMENT: As of March 1, 1950, the CIO 
chartered the Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee, assigning to it the jurisdiction of 
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workers employed by governmental bodies or civic 
agencies, 

This Committee has now passed the 35,000 mark in 
membership and is demonstrating that government 
and civic workers can be organized into an effective 
trade union group. ‘ 


MARITIME: Since the previous convention of CIO, 
the National Maritime Union has scored three out- 
standing achievements. One was the maintaining in- 
tact of its hiring procedure, which had been threat- 
ened by the Taft-Hartley Act. Another was the es- 
tablishment of a pension and welfare plan to pro- 
vide life insurance and retirement benefits for its 
members. The third was the securing of a war bonus 
and war risk insurance agreement covering crew 
members entering Chinese or Korean waters. In 
addition, the Nationa] Disputes Board for settling 
grievances with the dry-cargo and passenger com- 
panies has been made into an effective instrument, 
and many minor issues of long standing have been 
settled by direct negotiation with the companies. A 
number of new shipping companies have been brought 
under agreement. 

While these gains were being made, the union ad- 
ministration was involved in a long and costly strug- 
gle against elements within, which sought to use the 
organization to further policies of a foreign govern- 
ment. The national union elections of 1950 decisively 
clinched the defeat of this group. The union is now 
more united than in recent years, and in position to 
devote its energies to its primary task—improving 
the conditions of its members. 

The gains of the past year, added to those pre- 
viously: recorded, have put the NMU well in the fore- 
front of the sea-going unions. In spite of a severe 
drop in shipping, the union has held a solid core of 
45,000 dues-paying members. It has over 150 com- 
panies under agreement, on deep sea, the Great Lakes, 
the rivers, and harbors. It has raised the wages of 
the typical seaman, the AB, from $72.50 a month when 
it was organized to $248.41. 

The basic work week has been cut from seven days 
to six days at sea and five days in port, with overtime 
for all additional hours worked. Paid vacations in 
the first year of service on freighters have been in- 
creased from one week to two, and on tankers from 
three weeks to four. Food and quarters aboard ship 
have been steadily improved. The old days of the 
crimp hiring hall, abominable conditions, and misera- 
ble pay are definitely. gone. 

In addition to the foregoing, the NMU has been 
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able to accomplish an unlimited amount of organiza- 
tional work and has brought several new companies 
under contract on the deep sea and rivers area. 


ort Report TRANSPORT SERVICE: The United Transport 

by Service Employees, although not numerically great as 
lip Philip far as its membership is concerned, has contributed 
rray Murray substantially to the struggle to improve the lot of its 


members. This is of added significance because the 
membership of UTSE is more subject than most to 
sub-standard conditions, wages and all of the hardships 
of discriminatory employment practices. 

During 1940, UTSE gained 12 units among red caps 
and train porters. In 1941 it gained seven units among 
red caps and dining car employees. During 1942 it 
gained eight units among red caps, bus red caps, air- 
line red caps and dining car employees. In 1943 it 
gained three units among laundry. workers, train 
porters and bus red caps. 

During 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 the union gained 
12 units among dining car employees, red caps, station 
employees, airline red caps and train porters. 

In 1948 UTSE gained 10 units among fertilizer 
workers, coach attendants, train porters, box factory 
workers. 

During 1949 it gained 19 units among fertilizer 
workers, bag workers, tobacco workers, laundry work- 
ers and poultry dressers. 

In the year 1950, UTSE gained 7 units among red 
caps, cannery workers, tobacco workers, fertilizer 
workers and timber preservers. 


GLASS: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic & Silica 
Sand Workers of America gained 2,530 members in 
14 new locals since the last CIO Convention. The 
union also gained 3,500 new members in old locals, for 
a total gain of membership of 6,030. 


BREWERY: The International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America during the year 1950, participated 
in 29 elections in the United States and Canada, in- 
volving 2,023 employees, of which they won 25 elec- 
tions for a total membership gain of 1,213. 

Approximately 50% of the membership of this union 
is presently covered by welfare plans. The _ local 
unions of this organization have continued to make 
steady progress, not only in wage classifications es- 
tablished in their contracts, but have been successful 
in obtaining additional benefits such as additional 
holidays, additional week’s vacation for 10 years of 
service, increase in shift differential, as well as the 
achievement of many fine and equitable group insur- 
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ance plans not only providing for the respective mem- 
ber but also for dependents. 

RADIO: During the past year, the American Radio 
Association continued its organizing efforts, increas- 
ing the number of contracts held with steamship com- 
panies to 128. These companies operate approxi- 
mately 65% of the American flag merchant vessels. 
ARA has filed for NLRB elections in two other steam- 
ship lines. During the past year, ARA has won new 
benefits and improved working rules for all contracts, 
including an industry-wide non-contributory pension 
and welfare fund, in which all companies poo] their 
contributions, to simplify administration and provide 
maximum benefits. Across-the-board wage increases 
of 6.38% to meet the rising cost of living were also re- 
cently won. 

The communications network that knit together the 
hundreds of private merchant ships which formed the 
vital supply line to Korea was manned, for the most 
part, by ARA radio officers. The United States Navy 
also operated its own merchant ships with civilian 
crews, and although the ARA opposed Navy operation 
because of inferior conditions on these ships, the union 
cooperated in supplying union radio officers for these 
vessels. 

The professional status of the entire ship radio offi- 
cer group was enhanced when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, as a result of the union’s pres- 
sure, allotted shipboard radar repair and maintenance 
jurisdiction to ship radio officers. 

PLAYTHINGS: The Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty 
Workers International Union has continued to make 
slow but steady progress in organization. The union 
has found that, due to the inevitable delays engen- 
dered by the Taft-Hartley case load, most effective 
results in organizing are achieved where NLRB pro- 
cedures are avoided. On the economic front, PJNW 
has been negotiating interim increases to maintain a 
connection between wages and living costs, and has 
reported the negotiation of its first two non-contribu- 
tory pension plans. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, as of June 30, 1950, has a member- 
ship of well over 20,000 members, in 76 locals. Lo- 
cals are organized on the basis of one in every litho- 
graphic center. In 1940 ALA had a membership of 
12,668 and 53 locals. 

In this ten-year span, this union has had consider- 
able success in improving the working conditions and 
wage scales of its members. Eighty percent of their 
membership now have a 36% hour work week and 
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receive at least six paid holidays and in some cases 
receive as high as eleven. In 1940 there were no paid 
vacations in any of the contracts. Today the standard 
is two weeks’ paid vacation with 50% of the mem- 
bership enjoying a three weeks’ paid vacation. 

In addition to these improvements in actual work- 
ing conditions, the wage scales and take-home pay 
have increased considerably, and welfare programs 
and union-run pension programs have been established. 


NEWSPAPER: During the year great strides have 
been made in cementing the unity of the unions in the 
newspaper industry. When the lockout occurred on 
the three Pittsburgh dailies, the Guild initiated the 
drive for a close working relationship between the 
ten unions involved. For the first time the unions 
were able to work together close enough to publish 
their own daily paper, the Pittsburgh Daily Reporter, 
and by this action blocked the union-busting aspira- 
tions of the publishers, 

This close harmony established in Pittsburgh is in- 
dicative of what happened throughout the country. 
In New York the Guild conducted a major strike on 
the World-Telegram and Sun. The craft unions re- 
fused to cross the Guild picket line and the strike 
was won when it became obvious to the publisher that 
he could not break up the solidarity of the unions. 
In Los Angeles a Joint Council of Newspaper Unions 
has agreed to work closely together and the craft 
unions refused to cross a Guild picket line. 

In major cities throughout the country the Guild is 
sitting down with the representatives of the AFL 
craft unions and working out the basis for Joint Coun- 
cils of newspaper unions, It is clear that all unions 
involved have learned the lesson of the futility of 
working at cross purposes. 

The Guild has registered organizational gains in 
spite of increased publisher opposition. Approximately 
1,491 new members have been brought into the union 
during the course of 13 labor board election victories 
and 10 voluntary certifications during the year. The 
membership of the international union is at the high- 
est point in its history. 

The vast majority of Guild members won wage in- 
creases in 1950 collective bargaining: with raises 
ranging from $2 to $15 per week. Settlement of the 
N. Y. World Telegram and Sun strike resulted in 
establishment of a city-wide $120 top minimum for 
key classifications, the highest achieved in any Guild 
contract to date. The 35-hour week and 4-week vaca- 
tion also were established on a city-wide basis. 
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SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


The organizing drive in the South has made it pos- 
sible for CIO to participate in 98 elections this year. 

There are now 87 petitions pending for NLRB elec- 
tions, involving an estimated 25,000 employees. The 
staff of the CIO Southern Organizing Committee is 
actively engaged in organizational work at approxi- 
mately 200 mills or plants, which involves an addi- 
tional 40,000 workers where petitions for elections 
have not been filed; however, many of these situations 
are rapidly developing to a point where petitions for 
elections will be filed. 

We are exerting every effort to have CIO accepted 
as an organization interested in improving conditions 
in the community; as the schools, churches, profes- 


sional people, grocer and all other people in business: 


would benefit from better working conditions for in- 
dustrial workers, as well as a higher payroll coming 
into the locality. 

Through the Department of Community Relations, 
working along with the rest of the staff, we have 
taken great strides toward that acceptance. The 
prime purpose of the Department of Community Re- 
lations is the establishment of friendly and under- 
standing connections between CIO staff members and 
the various officials and leading citizens of southern 
cities, counties and states. The Community Relations 
spokesmen also have as their duty the protection and 
encouragement of civil rights for our organizing staff 
and all workers in their day-to-day activities in 
various southern communities. 

Further methods employed by the CIO Organizing 
Committee to gain acceptance in the South include 
radio programs on a Southwide scale, utilizing cow- 
boy and gospel singers along with our organizational 
messages, and a cowboy singer who appears in such 
varied mediums as coast to coast hillbilly radio shows 
and church and civic sponsored personal appearances 
in the name of the CIO. 

Our staff members have been encouraged to estab- 
lish their homes in the community where they are 
working and take an active part in the church, school 
and general social life of the locality. As a result of 
their efforts along these lines the CIO is becoming 
better known day by day in many. small communities, 

In view of all this, the CIO Organizing Committee 
looks forward to an even greater measure of success 
in the future than it has achieved in the past, to the 
end that the South will soon take its rightful place 
with the other organized sections of our land. 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO has 
played an increasingly important role in CIO activi- 
ties in many areas. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Lillian Sherwood, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Sec- 
retary Bertha Perrin, Warren, Ohio, the Congress has 
chartered or reactivated a considerable number of 
new groups during the past year. 

Many of the women’s auxiliaries are affiliated with 
local unions, others with industrial union councils. 


The auxiliaries have been active in a number of 
ways. They have done splendid political action work; 
they have given yeoman service during strikes; and 
they have contributed much to help the CIO’s relation- 
ship with community groups. In a number of states, 
officers of CIO unions or councils have freely ex- 
pressed their praise and gratitude for the work done 
by the auxiliaries, 

It is to be hoped that in the coming year the 
auxiliaries will be able to make an even greater con- 
tribution to the work of our CIO movement through- 
out the country. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


The history of the work of the Industrial Union 
Councils of the CIO during the last ten years has been 
one of a vital and constantly increasing contribution 
to the welfare of organized labor. 

In the early organizing period of the CIO, when the 
foundations of industrial unionism were being laid in 
America, the councils devoted much of their energy 
to aiding CIO regional directors and national unions 
at their request with their organizing problems. In 
that period it was necessary that the councils, like 
all other CIO agencies, give first attention to the pri- 
mary: responsibility of organizing the unorganized, 
and the many other functions which have since been 
developed by the councils were of less relative im- 
portance. This concern with the establishment of 
local unions and their assistance thereafter, on the 
part of councils, has continued, of course, under the 
guidance of the regional directors and the national 
unions, but concentration has shifted to other matters 
which are the special responsibilities of the councils. 

At a very early date, our state councils, which now 
number 39, became the centers through which CIO 
organizations maintained contact with the respective 
state governments. First of all, this meant legislative 
work, primarily related to direct labor matters, such 
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as workmen’s compensation, unemployment compen- 
sation, wages and hours, safety and health, and indus- 
trial relations. It was essential to fight off insofar 
as possible, the anti-labor bills which were thrown 
into legislatures everywhere in the country. We also 
worked for a steady improvement in other laws re- 
lated to security and working conditions. 

Not only at the state level, however, has the legis- 
lative work of the state-wide councils been impor- 
tant; they are also charged with responsibility for 
national legislation within their territories. It is 
their duty to keep in touch with Senators and Con- 
gressmen from their states in order that the viewpoint 
of organized labor may be made known to them. This 
means constant contact with members of Congress 
both in Washington and on their visits home. Some- 
times it has been necessary for delegations from par- 
ticular states to go to Washington in order to present 
their views. State council officers must keep them- 
selves well posted on national as well as state legisla- 
tion, both in general terms and in respect to particular 
bills. 


Local Government 


Within every locality where we have a city or 
county industrial union council—a total now of 236— 
the council has similar responsibilities in respect to 
local government. They must keep in touch with 
county commissioners, city councilmen, mayors, and 
other public officials. Often some of the most serious 
dangers encountered in organizing activity arise from 
local ordinances prohibiting peaceful picketing, inter- 
fering with the dissemination of printed material, and 
the like. Difficulties of this kind can be handled in 
time by legal proceedings based on the unconstitu- 
tionality of such measures. It is best, however, to 
stop such developments in advance, wherever possible, 
through the exercise of our democratic right of par- 
ticipation in local government. These duties of our 
local councils are of extreme importance and our or- 
ganizations have gathered much experience as the years 
have gone by. in discharging their obligations. 

Our Councils engage in much important work in 
the field of education. They properly concern them- 
selves with public education. Labor people have been 
seated increasingly on boards of education and on 
consultative panels working with the colleges. Our 
function in these matters is to concern ourselves with 
adequate facilities, a broad curriculum, and the avail- 
ability of education to all people; also to contribute 
our special knowledge of unionism and its function in 
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our society; we do not enter into this work with a 
view merely to pressing our own point of view, nor 
with the purpose of using educational institutions as a 
base for spreading propaganda. 

Another phase of council education work is in the 
field of labor education. In their labor education 
work the councils have had the assistance of the CIO 
Department of Education and Research. In collabora- 
tion with the Department, many of our state councils 
have organized summer schools to which affiliated 
local unions send students. Teachers are provided 
from the staffs of national unions and the national 
CIO. Subject matter is tailored to the needs of the 
people in that state. These schools have been highly 
successful and have made an important contribution 
to the development of a capable leadership. Their 
work is dealt with more fully elsewhere in the report 
of the Education Department. 

Closely related to the educational activity has been 
the work of our councils in union counseling and com- 
munity relations. These functions are described more 
fully in the report of the Community Services Com- 
mittee. It is enough to say at this point, that courses 
have been set up in many communities by the Com- 
mittee and the local councils together which have 
trained union representatives to act as counselors to 
union members on problems arising outside the plant; 
that is, problems of housing, unemployment compen- 
sation, health, and contact with welfare agencies and 
local governments. This work has aided our councils 
themselves in their relations with other organizations 
in their communities and with city and county govern- 
ments. 


Public Relations 


The public relations work of the CIO councils is of 
extreme importance. City and county councils are 
our community organizations in the localities. State 
councils are the agencies which deal with the public 
on the state level. A number of the latter have full- 
time public relations people on their staffs. 

In any case, the council has a great number of 
friendly relationships to maintain with other organiza- 
tions in its territory, including labor groups, farm 
groups, professional societies, and special interest or- 
ganizations of all kinds. Wherever a need arises for 
cooperation among genuinely progressive organizations 
working on problems similar to ours, it is up to our 
councils to make the necessary contacts and develop 
cooperation. 

Publicity and newspapers are another area in which 
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industrial union councils must function. There are 
a substantial number of newspapers published by 
unions under the auspices of state CIO councils. In 
a number of cases a relationship has been worked out 
whereby the National CIO News publishes special 
editions for particular state councils. The Director 
of Councils has had the very helpful cooperation of 
the Editor of the CIO News in all matters of common 
concern. 


Race Relations 


Much constructive work has been done by our 
councils in the field of race relations. The elimination 
of discrimination is in practice very largely a local 
matter. Principles can be laid down at the national 
level, and government agencies can be pressed into 
duty to get them carried out, but actual implementa- 
tion is usually a community problem. This neces- 
sarily makes it a CIO council problem. 

Our state councils have been fighting out such issues 
as segregation in hotel rooms, dining rooms, and the 
like. They also work on the state level to eliminate 
discriminatory legislation and to get protective laws. 
Again, other phases of the discrimination problem 
are dealt with elsewhere in my report. 

As the community organizations of the CIO, the 
councils have taken a great interest in the problem 
of housing. With the aid of the National CIO Com- 
mittee on Housing they went to work very early in 
CIO history to help set up local public housing au- 
thorities and they have continued to work actively in 
the field of low rent subsidized housing. During the 
war years they carried heavy responsibilities in con- 
nection with war housing projects. They have gone 
to work on middle-income housing issues. And at all 
times they have taken part vigorously in the battle for 
effective rent control. 


Regional Planning 

Our state industrial union councils stepped into the 
field of regional planning with the establishment of 
the CIO Missouri Valley Committee in 1945. The 
Committee was set up in response to policy state- 
ments adopted at the CIO Convention in 1944 endors- 
ing the principles of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and calling for their application in the other river 
valleys of America. Along with other farm organiza- 
tions, other labor organizations, REA cooperatives, 
and the like, we established a regional committee for 
Missouri Valley Authority at Denver, which has carried 
on constructive education work on this question since 
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that time. Because our state councils are our regional 
agencies within their territories, it was logical for the 
Missouri Valley Committee of the CIO to be composed 
of officers of the state councils in the Missouri Val- 
ley, with the Director of Councils as chairman. More 
recently, in view of the increasing range of work done 
by the National CIO in regional development and in 
resource conservation, it was thought wise by the CIO 
Executive Board to enlarge and reorganize the MVA 
Committee of the CIO and give it nation-wide respon- 
sibilities. The National CIO Committee on Regional 
Development and Conservation, established in 1949 
by the CIO Executive Board, was the result. Like 
its predecessor, it was composed largely of officers 
of the state industrial union councils, with the director 
of councils as chairman. 

At the moment, the essential point is that our coun- 
cils are taking a very active hand in regional plan- 
ning activities and the conservation of natural re- 
sources within their own areas. This is constructive 
work in which we must join hands with many other 
progressive elements in our country in furthering the 
general welfare. 


Political Action 


Many of the responsibilities of our industrial union 
councils cannot be carried through to their proper 
and logical conclusion unless a satisfactory political 
foundation is laid. In the end, legislative work, 
whether local, state, or national depends on the com- 
position of state governments, state legislatures, and 
Congress. No matter how effective our contact work 
may be it cannot overcome the barriers of a hostile 
legislative majority. It is well known that the CIO 
has been far in advance in the fight for progressive 
political action in America for many. years. Because 
of restrictive legislation favored by employers and de- 
signed to hamper or destroy the political work of 
unions, it has been necessary to establish a distinct 
system of political action committees which in large 
measure parallels the structure of our councils, but 
which maintains the separation required by law. 

The work of the councils and PAC’s in the political 
field is of fundamental importance to every other ac- 
tivity of the CIO. In fact, it is of fundamental impor- 
tance to all the free institutions of America. 


Brophy on Leave 


The Department of Industrial Union Councils was 
established in December, 1940, by your President. 
John Brophy was appointed director of industrial union 
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councils at that time and served with great effective- 
ness and loyalty for ten years. He has recently been 
assigned, on leave of absence from the CIO, to new 
responsibilities of extreme importance in the office of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in New York City, maintaining advisory relationships 
with the United Nations. 

On Mr. Brophy’s transfer, Vice President Allen S. 
Haywood, Director of Organization, was asked to as- 
sume, in addition to his other responsibilities, the 
duties of Director of Industrial Union Councils. From 
the time of the establishment of the department An- 
thony. W. Smith has served as Assistant Director of 
Councils and will continue in that capacity with Vice- 
President Haywood. 


Council Activities 


A few of our councils have in the past harbored 
officers who took their guidance not from CIO 
policy but from the policies of the Communist Party. 
In a few instances it was necessary to hold formal 
hearings and revoke certificates of affiliation. It would 
serve no useful purpose to tabulate all these situa- 
tions, nor to review them and describe them in detail 
at this date. It can now be reported that this im- 
portant work of returning council machinery to the 
control of the membership in their areas, in the few 
cases where intervention was necessary, has been 
completed. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The 8list Congress brought to an end a period of 
ten years of stalemate on labor and social welfare 
legislation. 

1940 had marked the end of the New Deal legisla- 
tive program. That year the nation was involved in 
the first phases of the great defense program which 
eventually brought us victory over the Axis powers. 
The seven-year period of major social reform which 
started in 1933 with the election of President Roose- 


velt had by then given way to the new and urgent 


demands of world war. 

Nevertheless, the flood of reactionary legislation, 
which some pessimistic observers expected to develop 
as a result of American entry into the world conflict, 
fortunately failed to materialize. The major threat 
to our traditional free labor unions—the May Bill, 
which proposed a compulsory. job placement program 
for every American—failed of passage. Price control 
legislation averted inflation and the federal taxation 
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policy, though it failed to meet all the standards of 
the CIO program of equality of sacrifice, provided a 
considerable measure of resistance to the most exag- 
gerated forms of war profiteering. 

After V-J Day, Congress and the nation once again 
turned their attention to peace-time problems. In 
the first post-war years, Congress developed a fiercely 
anti-labor coloration. 

One of the first tests of the post-war period came 
in the legislative struggle over the proposed Full 
Employment Act sponsored by a number of liberal 
Senators and Representatives. Led by Senator Taft, 
the conservative coalition succeeded in watering down 
this bill—which in its original form might have gone 
far to avert the period of unemployment and job in- 
stability that arose two or three years later. Instead, 
the bill, as finally enacted, was little more than a mere 
expression of hope that America would be continu- 
ously prosperous. 

The history of the next few years showed that wish- 
ful thinking and optimistic hopes were not enough; 
carefully framed legislation was proven to be a neces- 
sary basis for stabilizing our highly complex economic 
society. 


The 80th Congress 


The low vote in the 1946 elections produced the 
notorious 80th Congress, and the Taft-Hartley Act 
was a direct aftermath of the failure of millions of 
Americans to go to the polls. That law threatened 
the well-being of every union in the country. 

The 80th Congress passed tax laws which gave great 
benefits to the wealthy and to big corporations while 
providing little relief for those in the lower income 
brackets. Anti-trust laws were modified in the in- 
terests of big corporate interests; and social legislation 
of long standing—like the Social Security Act and the 
Wage Hour Act—was weakened and their enforce- 
ment curbed. It seemed as though every aspect of the 
great forward-looking program sponsored by President 
Roosevelt a decade before, was destined to be ripped 
to pieces by the onslaught of the Congressional coali- 
tion of conservative Southern Democrats and conserva- 
tive Northern Republicans, 

The 1948 election demonstrated once again the 
fundamental belief of the American people in liberal 
government. In that election, American voters gave 
a clear endorsement to President Truman’s Fair Deal 
Program, a program which closely paralleled that of 
the CIO. Many. reactionaries were removed from 
Congress; a host of fighting liberals were elected to 
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both the Senate and House. Unfortunately, not enough 
of them were elected to provide clear majorities for 
the liberal bloc over the conservative coalition of 
Dixiecrats and Northern Republicans. 


Not Enough Liberals 


The 81st Congress proved, in fact, to be a holding 
operation against home-front reaction. Its positive ac- 
complishments were fewer than the 1948 results had 
led the people to believe. By extremely narrow mar- 
gins, the coalition was able to defeat much of the Fair 
Deal program—primarily repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The liberal bloc in Congress was not to blame; 
the overwhelming majority of the candidates elected 
with CIO endorsement stood fast by the Fair Deal 
program on almost every issue. 

But there were simply not enough liberals in Con- 
gress. Until the liberal bloc, regardless of party 
designation, outnumbers the conservative coalition, 
enactment of the kind of socially minded legislative 
program favored by the CIO will face grave difficulties. 

Thus, the Taft-Hartley Act remains on the books; 
national health insurance has been pigeon-holed; ur- 
gently needed public power and conservation projects, 
along the lines of TVA, have not yet been approved 
for the Columbia or Missouri Rivers; the civil rights 
program is still a mere hope. 

The record of the 81st Congress is mottled. The 
81st Congress did improve the housing, social security 
and minimum wage laws; it passed the Displaced Per- 
sons Bill; and it built an enviable record on Foreign 
Policy. On the other hand, the same Congress passed 
an inequitable emergency taxation bill; a price control 
measure filled with business pressure-group loopholes; 
and a blunderbuss attack on traditional] civil liberties 
in the form of the Internal Security Act. 


Legislative Activity 


Throughout the past year, during the second ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress, the CIO Legislative Depart- 
ment has continued its policy of bringing the organi- 
zation’s viewpoint on a wide variety of legislative 
proposals to the attention of the members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. The Depart- 
ment continued to work in close cooperation with 
other CIO Headquarters Departments, with the vari- 
ous interested CIO committees and with the affiliated 
national unions and industrial union councils. 

It should be noted that the expulsion during 
1949 and 1950 of a number of affiliates found to be 
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Communist-dominated, ended a situation of increasing 
confusion in which a number of organizations claiming 
to speak for the CIO were in fact supporting policies 
diametrically opposed to those of the CIO. 

It is clear that the reputation of the CIO gained 
considerable stature in the Congress through the elimi- 
nation of Communist infiltration in our unions. Per- 
haps more than at any time in the past, the views 
of our organization were given deeply serious consider- 
ation by members of Congress, and they were cited 
with regularity during the course of Congressional 
debate. 

In 1950—as in the past and as it will be in the future 
—the success of our efforts to gain adoption of favor- 
able legislation rests primarily on our members back 
home. The effectiveness of our legislative activities in 
Washington bears a direct relationship to the activities 
of our affiliated unions and their members in pressing 
for passage of the legislation we support and the defeat 
of that which we oppose. 


Greater Representation 


Several CIO unions maintain their own legislative 
offices in Washington, and these legislative representa- 
tives have worked harmoniously and vigorously to ex- 
plain and win support for the legislative program of 
the CIO, and for the more specialized programs of 
the various affiliated national unions. This group of 
our legislative representatives is small, indeed, com- 
pared to the tremendous number of corporation and 
trade association lobbyists who are constantly at work 
for narrow special interests or to build opposition to 
the Fair Deal Program. 

In view of the overwhelming preponderance of busi- 
ness lobbyists, it is essential that every CIO union, 
where possible, seek to establish its own legislative 
office in Washington. On a number of past occasions, 
President Murray has appealed directly to the heads 
of the various affiliated unions for such action. It is 
to be hoped that an increased number of unions will 
give this matter favorable consideration, particularly 
since the development of the national mobilization 
program will obviously bring up a growing number of 
major problems directly affecting our unions. 

Without the interest and support of CIO’s millions of 
members—at the polls on Election Day and through- 
out the intervening months—we cannot expect success- 
ful forward advances in Washington or in the 48 state 
capitals. 
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Labor Bills 


The 81st Congress failed to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. After the intense legislative struggle on the 
Taft-Hartley law during the first session, the issue 
remained almost dormant in Congress. In 1949, Taft- 
Hartley: repeal efforts were defeated by very narrow 
margins in both the Senate and the House. In the 
Senate, the Thomas repeal bill was loaded down with 
Taft-Hartley amendments. In the House, after a com- 
plex series of legislative maneuvers, the repeal bill 
wound up pigeon-holed in Committee. 

During the second session of the 81st Congress, the 
Taft-Hartley repeal bills made no further progress 
because of the probability of a repetition of the 1949 
developments. However, a relatively small increase in 
the strength of the Fair Deal forces in both the Senate 
and House as a result of the 1950 election could rea- 
sonably be expected to set the groundwork once again 
for a major effort to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Taft-Hartley Act continues to reveal itself as a 
vicious instrument to aid employers in harassing or 
smashing unions, and in placing innumerable obstacles 
in the way of the organization of unions in unorgan- 
ized areas. The repeal of this law will remain an out- 
standing objective of the CIO’s legislative activity. 

An aspect of the Taft-Hartley bill arose in connec- 
tion with the Supreme Court’s decision that the mari- 
time union hiring halls are illegal under the closed 
shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. Bills de- 
signed specifically to legalize these hiring halls—which 
have done much to bring stability and human decency 
to our waterfronts—were introduced in the Congress 
by Senator Magnuson (D., Wash.) and the late Repre- 
sentative Lesinski (D., Mich.). Hearings were held 
during the year, but the only action forthcoming was 
a favorable report from the Senate Labor Committee. 


NLRB Reorganization 


Another offshoot of the Taft-Hartley problem de- 
veloped as a, result of President Truman’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 12, which proposed that the inde- 
pendent office of the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board be abolished. In view of the 
vindictively anti-union policies of Robert Denham, at 
that time the NLRB General Counsel, the CIO 
strongly supported the Reorganization Plan, which 
required ratification by both branches of Congress to 
put it into effect. But the Dixiecrat-Republican coa- 
lition spearheaded by Senator Taft opened fire on this 
Presidential proposal to end the splitting of powers of 
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the NLRB, and it was successful in rejecting Plan 
No. 12. The CIO’s bitter complaints about the work- 
ings of this divided agency were recognized late in 
1950 when President Truman requested and received 
Denham’s resignation from the General Counsel’s post. 

A number of other pieces of labor legislation were 
considered at various times during the second session. 
The Labor Extension Service, which has long been 
supported by the CIO and other branches of labor, 
was reported out of the Senate Labor Committee but 
no other action developed. 

This bill proposes the establishment of a federal 
education and information service to help wage earn- 
ers, in much the same way that the Agriculture De- 
partment’s similar service provides a variety of meth- 
ods for helping farmers. Several factors accounted 
for the lack of legislative action: the preoccupation of 
Congress in the last three months with problems aris- 
ing from the Korean invasion; changes in the person- 
nel of the House Committee on Education and Labor; 
and confusion growing out of revisions proposed by 
the educational committee of the American Federation 
of Labor after Senate Committee action had already 
been completed. 

A bill (S. 706) to insure that women receive equal 
pay for equal work in relation to wages paid to men, 
was also reported out of the Senate Labor Committee. 

Another important bill affecting labor was reported 
out of both the Senate and House Labor Committees; 
it called for amendment of the Railway Labor Act to 
permit the signing of union shop and check-off provi- 
sions in railway collective bargaining contracts. The 
Senate is expected to consider this bill when it recon- 
venes for the final session of the 81st Congress in 
November 1950. 


Social Security and Welfare 


Perhaps the most important accomplishment of the 
81st Congress in the field of welfare legislation was 
the long overdue passage of improvements in the 
Social Security Law. 

H. R. 6000, which had been passed by the House in 
1949, was adopted in final form by the Congress in the 
summer of 1950. It provides a very considerable in- 
crease in the amount of social security benefits—which 
had remained unchanged since the original social secu- 
rity law went on the books in 1935—and it also 
brought considerable increase in coverage. The im- 
provements, while welcome, did not extend as far as 
the CIO had recommended in view of changed eco- 
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nomic conditions and the obvious need for greater se- 
curity protection for millions of older Americans. 

The victory on social security was diminished, how- 
ever, by adoption of the Knowland amendment to the 
Social Security Law. This amendment, proposed on 
the Senate floor and receiving little debate, poses a 
serious threat to the continued effectiveness of our 
unemployment compensation system. In addition, it 
is so worded that it may: be used for strike-breaking 
purposes. (For a further discussion of social security 
matters, see the report of the CIO Social Security 
Committee.) 


Housing & Rent Control 


One of the major accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress was passage of the Public 
Housing Act, with its provisions for slum clearance 
and programs to provide Government-built, low-cost 
housing projects. A companion measure—the Middle 
Income Housing Bill—was considered by the Congress 
during the second session, but its most important sec- 
tion was defeated by very narrow margins in both the 
House and Senate. The bill would have provided long- 
term, low-interest rates to cooperatives and other 
organized groups which desire to construct homes for 
families above the very lowest income bracket. 

Defeat of the key sections of this bill provided a 
substantial vcitory for the powerful real estate lobby. 

That lobby also scored a partial success in the field 
of rent control legislation. Under the previous rent 
control law, there had been widespread decontrol 
moves in both cities and states. This process was not 
halted, but in fact was accelerated, by the rent control 
legislation passed in 1950. It provided for the ending 
of Federal controls by December 31, 1950, except in 
communities where referendum elections specifically 
called for the extension of local option controls until 
June 30, 1951. 

With the advent of the mobilization program after 
the Korean crisis, the need for further extension of 
rent control became obvious. The Congress, however, 
failed to move in this direction before the autumnal 
recess, and there are indications of resistance to fur- 
ther expansion of rent control at the final session of 
this Congress starting in November. Without such 
legislative action, millions of families may suffer 
serious economic hardship. (For further discussion of 
Housing and Rent Control, see the report of the CIO 
Housing Committee.) 

The National Health Insurance Bill, which has been 
strongly endorsed by the CIO and other liberal and 
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labor groups, made little progress in the 81st Con- 
gress. In fact, it failed even of committee endorse- 
ment in either the Senate or the House. Throughout 
the entire session, the American Medical Association 
and other conservative lobbies campaigned constantly 
and tirelessly against the health insurance program. 
There exists an obvious need among a great section 
of the American people for more adequate medical 
care at prices they: can afford. The constant propa- 
ganda campaign against this bill on grounds that it is 
“socialized medicine’’—which it is not—cannot conceal 
the tremendous need for such a national health insur- 
ance program, and we are convinced it will eventually 
be adopted in the public interest. 


Anti-Monopoly Bills 


The principal anti-monopoly bill acted upon by the 
House during the first session of the 81st Congress 
made slow progress in the Senate during 1950. This 
bill is H. R. 2734, sponsored by Representative Celler 
(D., N. Y.), which would amend the anti-trust laws 
by making it illegal for a corporation to promote 
monopoly by buying out the assets of another. The 
bill, which has been regarded as offering a necessary 
closing of loopholes in the present anti-trust law, re- 
ceived a heavy margin of endorsement in the House. 
It has been reported out of Committee in the Senate, 
but has not come up for debate and vote. 

Perhaps the most controversial of the monopoly 
measures in the Congress was the basing point bill 
(S. 1008) which provided for the legalizing of certain 
industrial pricing policies. The CIO, as well as other 
liberal and consumer groups and the Administration, 
offered various objections to the bill; the CIO pointed 
out that its passage would lead to collusion and fixing 
of high prices—at the expense of the consumer and 
small competitive enterprises. Despite this opposition 
the bill was eventually. passed; but it received a vigor- 
ous veto message from President Truman—and the 
bill’s supporters were unable to muster the necessary 
two-thirds majority to over-rule this veto. 


Power Development 


Three major power development issues, on which 
there has been considerable discussion during recent 
years, failed to make progress in the 81st Congress. 
These were the St. Lawrence Seaway project, and the 
Columbia and Missouri Valley Authority projects, the 
latter two along the lines of the TVA. 

The beginning of the National Emergency Program 
has already demonstrated that we face serious possi- 
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bilities of electric power shortages which may have 
serious effect on the development of defense industries 
in some areas of the country. These factors make im- 
perative further consideration of the river valley proj- 
ects as a step to aid the defense program. 


Kerr Gas Bill 


The most controversial issue in the utilities field was 
the proposed amendment by Senator Kerr (D., Okla.), 
to the Natural Gas Act, which would have seriously 
curtailed the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to regulate prices and rates on natural gas. 

The CIO took a leading position from the very start 
against the Kerr Bill. We pointed out that the Kerr 
Bill was designed primarily. to enrich the owners of 
millions of dollars worth of natural gas reserves in 
some of the southwestern states. This campaign, 
spearheaded by the CIO, succeeded in focusing public 
attention on a snow-balling of opposition to the Kerr 
Bill, whose. sponsors had originally anticipated that 
it would move easily and quietly through the Con- 
gress. The opposition cut the strength of the sup- 
porters of the Kerr Bill to an extremely narrow mar- 
gin in both the Senate and the House (in the House 
it was passed by a vote of only 176-174). 

Thus, when President Truman issued a militant and 
forthright veto message, the Kerr Bill sponsors were 
unable to muster the strength to over-ride it, and the 
bill was thus finally defeated. It was a sweeping vic- 
tory for the consumers against special interest. 


Lobbying Probe 


During the second session of the Congress, the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities conducted a 
series of valuable hearings on the lobbying activities 
of a number of organizations and pressure groups. 

The Committee, headed by Rep. Buchanan (D., Pa.), 
was provided with all the information on lobbying mat- 
ters which it requested from the CIO and other liberal 
organizations. The Committee indicated that it was 
not attempting to interfere in any way with legitimate 
lobbying activities. It did seek information on the 
extent of these activities and their financing as well 
as on “underground” lobbying by various types of 
groups. 

As a result of these hearings, the conservative Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government—which is 
strongly supported by big business interests—was 
found to maintain a widespread apparatus for dis- 
seminating propaganda material against the Fair Deal 
and organized labor. The Committee hearing indi- 
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cated that this organization was receiving much of its 
financing by subterfuge—through the purchases of its 
literature by some of the country’s largest corporations 
—and that thousands of pieces of its propaganda were 
mailed out postage-free by friendly Congressmen. 

In the course of the hearings on the CCG, that or- 
ganization’s executive secretary, Edward Rumely, re- 
fused to produce a considerable amount of financial 
data which the House Committee had requested. 
Rumely was cited by the Committee for contempt of 
Congress—a citation which was later upheld by the 
House. It was highly significant, however, that a large 
number of Congressmen who have most closely re- 
flected the big business attitude bitterly condemned 
the House Committee for its alleged “persecution” of 
Rumely—a man who had served a jail sentence at the 
time of World War I for failing to register as an 
agent of German government interests. 


Civil Rights Program 


The Dixiecrat-Republican coalition killed President 
Truman’s civil rights program, which had been a prime 
issue in the 1948 election campaign. 

President Truman’s civil rights program is the 
most dramatic and far-reaching single set of proposals 
for the strengthening of civil liberties in our recent 
national history. In steadfastly supporting the pro- 
gram, the President demonstrated his deep devotion to 
the democratic spirit, and he has consistently. stood by 
his principles in the face of bitter criticism from some 
reactionary sources. 

The CIO is confident that the civil rights program, 
recognizing as it does, serious hazards to the improved 
functioning of our American democratic system, will 
eventually be adopted. 

The basis for killing off the civil rights program 
was laid early in the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, when many Republicans joined with the Dixie- 
crats to revise the Senate rules for controlling debate. 
Under the guise of adopting reform procedures, a 
majority of the Republican Senators cynically entered 
a deal with the Dixiecrats to adopt a new rule pro- 
posed by Senator Wherry (R., Nebr.), the Republican 
majority leader in the Senate. This rule requires 64 
votes to end debate, and it provides a number of 
loopholes to make cloture additionally difficult. 


Anti-FEPC Filibuster 


As a result of the 1949 Wherry rule, the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition successfully beat down the civil 
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rights program in 1950. The issue arose in connection 
with the Administration’s Fair Employment Practices 
Commission Bill. The original language of the bill 
provided for effective action against discrimination on 
the basis of the war-time FEPC body set up by the 
late President Roosevelt. 

In the House, most of the Republicans, while pro- 
claiming their alleged devotion to the principles of 
civil rights, went along with the Dixiecrats to remove 
most of the effective operating sections of the FEPC 
bill; in its final form, the House bill would have pro- 
vided for little more than minimum educational] ac- 
tivity. 

In the Senate, however, the Dixiecrats threatened 
to filibuster against even this weak measure. Motions 
to limit debate on FEPC were brought up twice dur- 
ing the session. On each occasion, apparently. by ad- 
vance arrangement, a small number of northern Re- 
publicans voted with the Dixiecrats to insure against 
the garnering of the required 64 votes to limit debate. 
The remaining Republicans, most of whom had been 
parties to the origina] deal on Wherry rule, thus were 
able to cast their votes “for the record” in favor of 
the anti-filibuster proposal—though they were assured 
in advance that it would not pass and that civil rights 
legislation would not be approved. 

As a result of this successful threat of filibuster 
action, other civil rights bills—anti-lynching and poll 
tax—never reached the Senate floor. The District 
of Columbia Home Rule bill, which the CIO has long 
supported, had been approved in the Senate during 
1949; but the bill met vigorous opposition behind the 
scenes in the House. A petition to by-pass the House 
District Committee and bring the home rule bill to the 
floor for debate failed to receive the 218 necessary 
signatures of Congressmen. 

Two other bills endorsed by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights and long supported by the CIO 
face probable action during the final session of the 
81st Congress. These involve the granting of state- 
hood to Hawaii and Alaska, where large numbers of 
American citizens are now deprived of their full rights 
to representation in the Congress and to home rule. 

It is clear that in the 82nd Congress, a determined 
effort must again be made to adopt the civil rights 
program, which has already. received a strong man- 
date from the American public. 


Threat to Liberties 


While refusing to advance the cause of strengthened 
civil liberties, the Congress adopted the so-called In- 
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ternal Security Act of 1950 (the McCarran-Mundt- 
Wood-Nixon Bill), which is generally regarded as 
containing more threats to fundamental American civil 
rights than any recent piece of legislation. The bill, 
which became law over the President’s veto, was sup- 
ported by a large number of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who privately indicated their opposition but who 
voiced belief that in view of the Korean crisis, “they 
must do something about communism.” 

President Truman, in his statesmanlike veto mes- 
sage, pointed out that the Internal Security Act would 
do much less damage to Communists than to our tra- 
ditional spirit of free speech, free press and free 
thought. The CIO repeatedly warned that the bill 
was dangerous to civil rights and that under its 
loosely written provisions, it could be easily used 
as an instrument to harass bona fide democratic labor 
organizations. 

Both President Truman’s veto message and the 
CIO’s testimony to Congressional committees pointed 
out that Communist conspirators would have little 
trouble in evading most of the bill’s provisions but 
that democratic labor and liberal groups might easily 
face persecution and prosecution under its terms. 

A small band of liberal Senators and Representa- 
tives who fought the bill while it was in Congress have 
already proposed a series of amendments designed to 
make it more workable in terms of providing the 
country with security against sabotage, espionage and 
subversion while protecting the great mass of Ameri- 
can citizens from potentially hysterical enforcement 
of its fuzzy provisions. It is hoped that these cor- 
rective changes may seen be adopted. 


Aid to Education 


The CIO has given strong support to a program of 
federal aid to improve the nation’s schools. Al] com- 
petent studies indicate that there is an urgent need 
for federal aid for general school expenditures and a 
drastic need for federal aid in the field of school con- 
struction. 

In line with the federal aid resolution passed at the 
1949 CIO Convention, representatives of the CIO have 
appeared at hearings of the Senate and House Labor 
Committees stressing the importance of immediate 
action on the federal aid to education bills in both 
fields and emphasizing the CIO’s support for the com- 
promise principle in S. 246, which leaves the distribu- 
tion of aid to private schools to the various states. 

S. 246, which has been passed by overwhelming Sen- 
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ate vote in both the 80th and 81st Congress, has been 
bottled up by the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee over the controversial problem of aid to non- 
public schools. The failure of the House Labor and 
Education Committee to report favorably a bill some- 
what similar to the one which was passed by the 
Senate, has not only harmed millions of American 
young people who are being denied a minimum stand- 
ard of education, but has also had its effects on all 
educational legislation before Congress. 

The CIO takes the position that the House Labor 
and Education Committee has a responsibility to act 
quickly and to present to the House of Representatives 
a general federal aid to education bill and a bill for 
federal aid to school construction. Continued failure 
to act on these pieces of legislation plays into the 
hands of the reactionaries, and condemns millions of 
American youngsters to a lack of educational oppor- 
tunity which we as a nation can ill afford and which 
we will not be easily able to rectify in the future. 


Foreign Policy Bills 


The basic elements of the Administration’s foreign 
policy again received the endorsement of the Congress 
—although not without considerable sniping from 
narrow-minded isolationists in both the southern wing 
of the Democratic Party and in the Republican Party. 
The CIO Legislative Department was active in sup- 
port of these measures to develop our democratic 
foreign policy. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration, which 
administers the Marshall Plan, was attacked by isola- 
tionists as a waste of the taxpayers’ money; but it 
again received an appropriation close to what the 
Administration had requested. These funds were made 
available, however, only after a determined attack 
led by Senator Taft, who had proposed a cut of one- 
half million dollars from the ECA appropriation. It 
was significant that the Taft amendment failed by 
only one vote to get the majority endorsement from 
the Senate. 

The Point Four Program—to give technical, social 
and economic assistance to under-developed areas of 
the world—won Congressional approval, but by the 
most slender of majorities. In the Senate, the authori- 
zation for Point Four was passed by 37 to 36; in the 
House, the opposition was weaker and the Point Four 
was approved 220 to 150. However, continuing efforts 
were made to cut the Point Four appropriation. 

Although these “penny-wise and pound foolish” 
efforts were eventually. defeated, Point Four received 
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only $35,000,000 for its first year of activity. This 
is a ridiculously small amount in terms of world needs 
and our obligations, particularly since Point Four may 
potentially be a tremendously potent instrument for 
building genuine prestige and favor for American dem- 
ocratic methods throughout the world. 

One action of the Congress—approval of a $624 
million loan for dictator Franco of Spain—was sharply 
condemned by the CIO as reversing the direction of an 
American democratic foreign policy. The CIO and 
other organizations pointed out repeatedly that such 
financial help to the Franco regime would be used to 
strengthen the dictatorship in Spain, and that little— 
if any—of the funds made available would ever trickle 
down to the rank-and-file of Spanish workers and 
farmers. In addition, the CIO and other groups re- 
minded Congress that aid to a totalitarian dictatorship 
of this sort was scarcely calculated to improve our 
prestige among the democratic peoples of the world. 

Although the Congress nevertheless approved the 
Spanish loan, President Truman wisely pointed out 
that the Constitution lodges the direction of our for- 
eign policy in the White House and he has steadfastly 
refused to make the loan available to the Franco gov- 
ernment on the basis of the reasoning cited above. 

The military assistance program designed to 
strengthen our democratic allies against a possibility 
of aggression by totalitarian areas was continued in 
1950. 

The liberalized Displaced Persons Act—in behalf 
of which a number of labor, liberal, church and civic 
groups had been constantly active—was finally passed 
early in the second session of the 81st Congress. The 
bill provides that more than 300,000 persons made 
homeless by the last war may be allowed to enter this 
country during the next few years. The CIO sup- 
ported this bill as a necessary humanitarian measure, 
and played a considerable role in forcing it through 
the Congress over the stubborn opposition of Senator 
McCarran (D., Nev.), the chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, who had tried for months to 
pigeon-hole it. 


Defense Mobilization 


With the Communist aggression in Korea, the focus 
of the 81st Congress was quickly and dramatically 
altered from a primary concern with domestic prob- 
lems to the needs of developing our nation’s security 
in a world in which the threat of war was rapidly 
growing. 
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Within a short period, the Congress, almost by unan- 
imous vote, passed a number of measures designed 
quickly to rebuild America’s fighting strength. Such 
measures as the removal of limitation on the size of 
the armed forces, the extension of time for military 
enlistment, one-year extension of the draft and the 
appropriation of $17 billion for additional funds for 
our armed forces and for military assistance abroad 
were quickly passed. 

However, on matters affecting the mobilization of 
our civilian economy to meet the new emergency prob- 
lem, the familiar issue of equality of sacrifice versus 
protection for special interests rapidly came to the 
fore. This issue arose particularly in connection with 
the Defense Production Act and the emergency tax 
bill. In both situations, special interest business 
groups sought protection for their “profits as usual.” 

The Congress, after an extended debate and a most 
confusing legislative situation, passed H. R. 9176, which 
provides for defense production and economic con- 
trols. The bill was sharply criticized by the CIO for 
inequities, loopholes, special privileges and—in many 
sections—a lack of reality about our economic proc- 
esses. A few of these provisions were somewhat im- 
proved. Most of these sections, however, were enacted 
into the law; and unless they are remedied, they are 
apt to cause the nation’s economy trouble in the 
months ahead. 

The emergency tax bill produced a quite similar sit- 
uation. Designed as an interim measure to provide 
an additional $4.5 billion in revenue to help finance 
the nation’s defense program, it placed heavy. burdens 
on the millions of families in the lower income groups 
while expanding loopholes and privileges for big cor- 
porations and wealthy individuals. 

The CIO fought unsuccessfully, along with many 
other organizations, to win adoption of a more equita- 
ble bill. Much of this campaign was focused on the 
effort to win passage of an immediate excess profits 
tax program for wealthy corporations. Thanks to this 
widespread educational program, sentiment in behalf 
of excess profits taxation increased rapidly in the final 
few days before the Congressional recess in September. 
Before Congress went home, it provided for early con- 
sideration of excess profits taxation by the responsible 
committees of the Senate and the House. 


The 82nd Congress 


This Legislative Report was written prior to the 
1950 elections—too early, of course, to appraise the 
make-up of the 82nd Congress. Whatever the out- 
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come of the elections, it is certain that the responsi- 
bilities thrust upon the Congress that meets in Jan- 
uary. 1951 will affect not only the citizens of America 
but people everywhere in the world. It also seems 
probable that many of the issues which have domi- 
nated our legislative processes during the past two or 
three years will yield priority to problems more closely 
related to our defense mobilization and the world-wide 
effort to protect the democratic system against Com- 
munist aggression and infiltration. 

The CIO Legislative Department is convinced, how- 
ever, that if America is to be strong, its government 
must be liberal and far-sighted. The CIO Legislative 
Department, acting as the representative and spokes- 
man of our national and local unions and city and 
state councils throughout the nation, will endeavor in 
the future as it has in the past to bring the viewpoint 
of CIO members to the Congress. 

Perhaps even more than in the past, itis essential 
that the voice of labor be heard in Washington. The 
fundamental responsibility rests with our organization 
in every. community in the nation. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The past year, like its predecessors, has been a busy 
one for the Legal Department. 

In addition to handling legal problems of the usual 
sort, it was necessary for the Legal Department to 
devote considerable time to resisting attempts of 
various unions to enjoin the CIO from expelling them 
for adhering to the policies of the Communist Party 
rather than of the CIO. The Legal Department, for- 
tunately, was uniformly successful in defeating these 
attempts to prevent the CIO from purging its ranks 
of Communist-dominated unions. 

Much of the work of the Legal Department con- 
tinued to be devoted to resisting Taft-Hartley attacks 
on labor unions and Taft-Hartley barriers to the or- 
ganization of the unorganized. 


I. 
TAFT-HARTLEY—THIRD YEAR 


This past year was the third during which the 
infamous Taft-Hartley Act has been in operation. 
Effect on Organizing 


1. From the outset, the CIO took a firm stand in 
unalterable opposition to this anti-union statute. Back 
in 1947, the CIO vigorously protested that Taft-Hart- 
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ley was the handiwork of reactionary employers and 
legislators who aimed ultimately to destroy labor 
unions. Tragically. enough for labor, experience under 
the Act during the past year continues to demonstrate 
that our fears and protests were fully justified. 

It is true that unions which were in existence in 
1947 have not been destroyed. But this does not mean 
that Taft-Hartley has not been oppressive. Rather 
it is a glowing tribute to the strength of organized 
labor that it has succeeded in maintaining its ranks 
despite the anti-union weapons handed to employers 
by the Act. 

However, the Act has seriously obstructed and 
hampered the organization of unorganized workers 
who comprise two-thirds of the American working 
force. All over the country, but especially in the 
South, employers have been encouraged by Taft-Hart- 
ley to commit unfair labor practices, to refuse to 
recognize unions, to force strikes which they can de- 
stroy by injunctions, and to petition for collective bar- 
gaining elections in which strikers may not vote, but 
in which strikebreakers may vote. 

The harsh effects of Taft-Hart!'ey on organization 
of the unorganized are revealed by the statistics of 
the National Labor Relations Board. In each year 
since Taft-Hartley, fewer collective bargaining elec- 
tions have been held than each of the last two years 
under the Wagner Act. Anti-union votes have been 
higher in each year since Taft-Hartley, and the per- 
centage of elections lost by unions has been higher. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the growth of unions is 
even keeping pace with the increase in the size of the 
working forces. 

It is clear that the drastic reductions in the success 
of unions in organizing since Taft-Hartley became law 
cannot be attributed to any lack of organizational 
activity by organized labor, since very great efforts 
at organizing have been made these past few years. 
It can be attributed solely to the vicious provisions 
of the Act. 


Effect on Strikes 


2. While Taft-Hartley has hampered organization, 
it has not brought industrial peace. 

One of the proudest boasts of the reactionary sup- 
porters of the Taft-Hartley Act was that it would be 
a sure-fire remedy for industria] disputes and work 
stoppages. These labor-haters often support these 
boasts by citing the sharp decline in work stoppages 
which occurred in 1947 and 1948, as contrasted to 
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the abnormally high number of work stoppages which 
occurred in 1946 while the Wagner Act was in effect. 

The reason for the large number of strikes in 1946 
was, of course, not the type of labor relations statute 
that was on the books, but the fact that we were at 
that time going through a reconversion period which 
was bound to result in economic dislocations and at- 
tendant strikes. The subsequent reduction in the 
number of strikes simply reflected the passing of the 
readjustment crisis. Nevertheless, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Labor Management Relations, which was set 
up by the 80th Congress pursuant to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, revelled in these figures and highlighted the 
reduction in the number of strikes in 1947 and 1948 as 
proof that the Taft-Hartley Act had had a salutary 
effect upon our economy. 

Although a sound labor relations statute can do 
much to reduce certain types of strikes, the CIO does 
not believe that a labor law can be evaluated solely in 
terms of the number of strikes which occur during a 
particular year. If that were the only criterion first 
prize would go to Russia or Nazi Germany. 

However, the record should be set straight and the 
false defense made by. the supporters of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act exploded. For in 1949, with the Taft-Hartley 
Act still in effect, strike activity increased measur- 
ably over 1947 and 1948, although, quite understand- 
ably, it did not approach the 1946 reconversion period 
strike activity. 

Strike idleness in 1949 was 50,500,000 man days, 
the second highest figure on record. This exceeded 
the 1948 level of strike idleness by 48%. Stoppages 
in which 10,000 or more workers were involved in 
1949 resulted in idleness aggregating 34,900,000 man 
days in contrast to the 18,900,000 man days lost in 
1948 and 17,700,000 man days lost in 1947. 

As a recent study stated, “The strike statistics really 
tell us nothing of the effect of the new law, except 
that Taft-Hartley has not prevented strikes.” (Emily 
Clark Brown, Taft-Hartley after Three Years and the 
Next Steps, p. 29). 


*‘National Emergency” Strikes 


8. Particular emphasis was placed by the Repub- 
lican leaders of the 80th Congress which enacted 
Taft-Hartley on the machinery. which the Act pro- 
vides for settlement of national emergency strikes. 
Conceived as it was by those who would weaken and 
destroy labor, the Act relies mainly on the detestable 
injunction to curb such strikes. 
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Under this procedure, whenever, in the opinion of 
the President, a strike will imperil the national 
health or safety, the President is authorized to ap- 2 
point a Board of Inquiry to investigate and make a i 
written report. Under the statute such a report is to : eport 
include a statement of facts but must not contain y A 
recommendations for settlement. When the President Philip 
receives the report of the Board of Inquiry, but not 
before, he may instruct the Attorney General to seek 
an injunction. The court, upon finding that the dispute 
will imperil national health or safety, may enjoin the 
strike. 

After an injunction is issued the parties are re- 
quired, with the assistance of the Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service to make an effort to adjust their 
differences. Upon the issuance of an injunction, the 
President is required to reconvene the Board and if 
the dispute is not settled within 60 days, the Board 
reports to the President the current position of the 
parties and the efforts which have been made toward 
settlement. Within the next 15 days the Board must 
take a secret vote of the employees as to whether 
they wish to accept the employer’s last offer. Five : 
days later the Board must certify the results of the 5 
vote to the Attorney General who then must ask the : 
court to discharge the injunction. The motion must 
be granted. 

Thus, for a period of 80 days, employers receive, 
as a gift of the statute, on their own terms, the forced 
labor of their employees. : 
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Hindered Settlements 


Supporters of Taft-Hartley stated that this pro- 
cedure was essential to the public welfare. After 
three years of operation in which this procedure has 
been invoked eight times, it is now apparent even to 
the most rabid labor haters that the machinery of 
the Act has impeded and not aided the settlement of 
emergency. strikes. 


This is clear from the devastating criticism levelled E 
at the national emergency machinery in the Report Be 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for a 


“The Service has found that appointment 
of a board of inquiry in advance of a stop- 
page deadline and the scheduling of hearings 
before such a board, has the effect of interfer- 
ing with the collective bargaining of the par- 
ties, particularly in relationships in which it is 
traditional not to reach a settlement until the 
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eleventh hour. Mediation cannot be per- 
formed effectively when either the represent- 
atives of the Service or of the parties are 
before a board of inquiry, or when the par- 
ties await the report of the investigations of 
such a board. 

“. , . Indeed, the final report of the board of 
inquiry in the maritime dispute involving the 
Pacific coast longshoremen’s union observed 
that the employers and unions in that dispute 
regarded the injunction period as a ‘warming 
up’ rather than a ‘cooling off’ period. Na- 
tional emergency disputes vary. widely in their 
facts and circumstances, and it is unlikely 
that any machinery can be devised that will 
guarantee satisfactory handling in all situa- 
tions. 

“One of the conclusions which the Service is 
undoubtedly justified in drawing from its 
experience of the last year is that provision 
for an 80-day period of continued operations, 
under injunctive order of a court, tends to 
delay rather than facilitate settlement of a 
dispute. Parties unable to resolve the issues 
facing them before a deadline date, when sub- 
ject to an injunction order, tend to lose a 
sense of urgency, and to relax their efforts to 
reach a settlement. . . . In most instances 
efforts of the Service to encourage the par- 
ties to bargain during the injunction period, 
with a view to early settlement, falls on deaf 
ears... 

“Last offer ballots (sec. 209 (b)).—In every 
national emergency dispute to date the results 
of a ballot conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board pursuant to section 209 (b) 
of the act have been overwhelmingly for re- 
jection of the employer’s last offer. For rea- 
sons which need not be elaborated here it is 
fair to assume that the likelihood of any ballot 
in the future having a contrary result, is 
small and remote. These ballots are expensive 
to conduct, and the experience of a year dem- 
onstrates that they do nothing to promote 
settlement of a dispute. To the contrary, they 
are a disrupting influence in collective bar- 
gaining and mediation. 

“The last or final offer of an employer 
which the National Labor Relations Board is 
under an obligation to submit to ballot, is 
not likely to be the ultimate offer in fact, on 
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the basis of which a settlement will be 
reached. Most decidedly this was the case in 
the disputes involving the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratories, the West coast maritime 
and longshoremen’s unions and the Atlantic 
coast longshoremen’s union. Unions and their 
membership appear to regard such last offers 
as counteroffers in bargaining which, if ac- 
cepted means a repudiation of union leader- 
ship. Experience with the strike ballots re- 
quired by the War Labor Disputes Act as well 
as the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, discloses that workers are not likely 
to repudiate their representatives in the 
course of contract negotiations.” 


1949 Steel Dispute 


Additional confirmation for the conclusion that the 
national emergency provisions of the Act have en- 
couraged, and not helped to settle, strikes is fur- 
nished by the controversies in the steel and coal in- 
dustries in the latter part of 1949 and early. 1950. 

In the steel industry, the magnates of the large 
corporations deliberately prolonged negotiations and 
failed to bargain in good faith prior to the expiration 
of the contract in the hope that an injunction would 
issue against any strike that might be called by 
the Steelworkers Union. The employers overlooked 
the obvious fact that a steel strike would not have 
such an effect upon the safety .and health of the 
country as to warrant the issuance of a national 
emergency injunction. Only the courageous stand 
taken by. President Truman in refusing to invoke the 
national emergency machinery was able to bring this 
point home to the steel industry. 

As it turned out, the steel strike was delayed by 
the voluntary action of the union, acting on the Pres- 
ident’s request, for approximately the same _ period 
that an injunction under the Act would have run. 
The steel controversy, like all other controversies of 
similar nature, was eventually settled by direct and 
free collective bargaining between the parties, and 
not by governmental compulsion. 


Coal Mine Case 


In the coal industry, the operators delayed bargain- 
ing in good faith and relied on two different types 
of injunctions to force the union to accept terms laid 
down by the operators. 

Acting through NLRB General Counsel Denham, 
the operators were able to get an injunction against 
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certain demands made by the Mine Workers Union. 
In addition, an injunction against the strike was ob- 
tained by the Attorney General under the national 
emergency provisions of Taft-Hartley. However, neither 
injunction was able to mine coal, and neither injunc- 
tion was successful in getting the workers back into 
the mines. 

In a contempt action against the union, Judge 
Keech of the Federal District Court found that the 
United Mine Workers did not violate the injunction 
although the workers remained out of the pits. As 
soon as this decision was handed down the operators 
suddenly found it possible to reach a satisfactory 
agreement with the union. 

The operators realized then that even their favorite 
weapon, the injunction, had failed to thwart the 
legitimate demands of the union, and, for the first 
time, they bargained in good faith with the union. 
It is, of course, obvious that if there had been no 
injunction provision in the Taft-Hartley law, the oper- 
ators would have bargained with the union in good 
faith at a much earlier date. 

The only reasonable approach toward the proper 
handling of national emergency disputes is the pro- 
vision which was contained in the Thomas-Lesinski 
Bill which the CIO has consistently supported. This 
calls for a voluntary cooling-off period at the request 
of the President and for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards with the power to make recommenda- 
tions. All other methods which have been tried have 
failed. It is time that this method be given an op- 
portunity. to prove its worth. 


Injunction Evil 


4. When the Taft-Hartley Act was debated in the 
80th Congress, labor charged that the enactment of 
the law would lead to a revival of government by in- 
junction. 

In the three years since the law was passed, in- 
junctions were secured in the courts by the NLRB 
General Counsel] in a total of 37 cases. Only one of 
these was against an employer; the rest were against 
unions. To these 36 injunctions against unions must 
be added the six injunctions issued against unions 
under the so-called national emergency provisions of 
the law. 

All of these injunctions were government injunc- 
tions obtained, as required by the law’s provisions, 
by. government agents. These cold statistics sustain 
labor’s fears that Taft-Hartley would lead to the 
restoration of government injunctions. These statis- 
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tics sustain labor’s charge that while Taft-Hartley 
pays lip service to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, in ef- 
fect that anti-injunction law has lost most of its 
potency. ° 


Drop in Reinstatements 


" 5. Unions feared that Taft-Hartley would chisel 
away Wagner Act protections against employer dis- 
crimination because of union activity. Here also the 
statistics of the National Labor Relations Board show 
that only. 981 workers fired for union activity were 
reinstated to their jobs in 1947-48, and 1,419 in 
1948-49; in contrast with 3,000 and 4,000 reinstate- 
ments in the two Wagner Act years preceding Taft- 
Hartley. 

The back pay awarded by the NLRB to these vic- 
tims of employer discrimination in 1948-49 was only 
$597,000, about half of that awarded in 1946-47 under 
the Wagner Act. 

This reduction in reinstatements and back pay 
awarded was not the result of fewer charges filed 
against employers. These remained about the same. 
The difference in results is due to Taft-Hartley. 


Union Security Elections 


6. The Taft-Hartley supporters claimed, and wrote 
their Act upon the assumption, that employees were 
the unwilling captives of unions under union security 
agreements. The record completely refutes this false 
and malicious notion. 

The NLRB has conducted over 38,000 union shop 
elections under Taft-Hartley. The union shop was ap- 
proved in more than 97% of these elections. 

These unnecessary elections were conducted at 
great expense to the government and also to the 
unions, which of necessity have had to divert them- 
selves from organizational activities in order to pro- 
tect the security their members desire. 


Affidavits 


i. The Taft-Hartley law contains a provision re- 
quiring non-Communist affidavits from union officers. 
It was claimed that this would help eliminate Com- 
munist leaders from the labor movement. 

Yet, in the three years since Taft-Hartley, vir- 
tually every Communist and fellow traveler in the 
labor movement has signed a non-Communist affi- 
davit. It is extremely dubious, in view of the poorly 
drafted language in the Act, that the government can 
do anything about this. 
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This absurdity is to be contrasted with the effective 
action taken by the CIO, which, during the last year, 
has purged from its ranks every. trace of Communist 
influence, by expelling eleven organizations whose 
leaders were under Communist domination. This 
voluntary action by the CIO is far more effective than 
the ill-considered and one-sided affidavit requirements 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Employers’ Rights 

8. The Taft-Hartleyites claimed that in enacting the 
law they were merely seeking to give equal rights to 
employers. Yet, under the guise of free speech, they 
have subjected workers to being forced to listen to 
employers’ anti-union speeches in the plants on work- 
ing time. On the other hand, unions can be denied 
an equal opportunity. to state the union’s case on com- 
pany time and property. This unfair and one-sided 
doctrine of compulsory listening is abhorrent to Amer- 
ican traditions of freedom and fairness. 


NLRB General Counsel 


9. Labor pointed out in the 1947 Taft-Hartley de- 
bate that setting up the General Counsel of NLRB as 
an independent office with overly. broad powers would 
inevitably lead to a breakdown in the Labor Board’s 
operations. This prophecy has been exactly fulfilled. 

The Board and ex-General Counsel Denham, after 
an initial honeymoon, rapidly came to a parting of the 
ways. Finally, and in order to resolve the complete 
deadlock which had developed between the two, Presi- 
dent Truman, of necessity, called for and obtained 
Denham’s resignation. 

* * * 

These are plain and incontrovertible facts about 
Taft-Hartley. Many more have been placed in the 
record by the CIO before the Congress and in the 
courts. 

The case for repeal of Taft-Hartley has thus been 
amply documented by the experience of the last three 
years. Senator Taft, himself, has been forced to ad- 
mit that the Act contains 28 defects. The time for a 
change is overdue. 


I. 
COMMUNIST-LINE UNIONS 


Ever since 1938 the Constitution of the CIO has 
declared that one of the objectives of the organization 
is “to protect and extend our democratic institutions 
and civil rights and liberties, and thus to perpetuate 
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the cherished traditions of our democracy.” Up until 
the 1949 Convention, however, an affiliate could be 
expelled from the CIO only by a two-thirds vote at 
a Convention. 

At the 1949 Convention, a new provision was added 
to the CIO Constitution, Article VI, Section 10, which 
empowers the Executive Board, by. a two-thirds vote, 
to expel any union, “the policies and activities of 
which are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purposes of the Commu- 
nist Party, any fascist organization, or other totali- 
tarian movement, rather than the objectives and poli- 
cies set forth in the Constitution of the CIO.” Action 
taken by the Executive Board under that section may 
be appealed to the next Convention, but is effective 
pending appeal. 

In November, 1949, shortly after the Convention 
closed, President William Steinberg of the American 
Radio Association, a member of the CIO Executive 
Board, filed charges against several unions alleging as 
to each that its policies and activities “are consistently 
directed toward the achievement of the program or 
the purposes of the Communist Party rather than the 
objectives and purposes set forth in the Constitution 
of the CIO.” President Steinberg requested that 
appropriate action be taken by. the Executive Board 
to expel the charged organizations from the CIO. 

The CIO Executive Board thereupon authorized 
President Murray to appoint a committee or commit- 
tees of Executive Board members to conduct hearings 
on the charges and report back to the Executive Board. 
Notice of the charges and of the appointment of the 
Committees was sent to the unions. 

Toward the end of November, 1949, Emil Rieve, 
chairman of the committee designated to conduct hear- 
ings on the charges against the United Public Work- 
ers of America and the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, scheduled hearings on the charges 
against those unions. On December 9, 1949, the 
UOPWA and the UPWA filed identical suits in the 
United States District Court in Philadelphia. These 
suits sought to enjoin the Committee from conducting 
the hearings, and ultimately to enjoin any action by 
the CIO Executive Board looking toward the expul- 
sion of the UOPWA or the UPWA from the CIO. 


Unions’ Allegations 


The allegations of the complaints, which were sub- 
stantially repeated in other suits brought thereafter, 
were: 
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1, That Article VI, Section 10, of the CIO Constitu- 
tion (the new provision adopted in 1949) was invalid 
because (a) it invaded the autonomy guaranteed to 
CIO affiliates, (b) it was contrary to public policy as 
restricting the political activities of unions, and (c) 
the amendment could not be given a retroactive ap- 
plication. 

2. That the charges were vague and indefinite. 

3. That the hearing before the Executive Board 
Committee would deny. due process. 

4. That the members of the Committee were biased 
against the union, and that the result of the hearings 
was predetermined. 

It may be noted that the charges that the pro- 
cedure at the hearing would violate due process were 
made before any hearing had been held, and that 
the charges of bias and prejudice against the commit- 
tee members were made and repeated without regard 
to the identity of the particular committee members. 

To secure jurisdiction in the federal courts, the 
UOPWA, and the other unions which followed its lead, 
relied in part on the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act making labor unions generally suable on contracts 
in the federal courts. These provisions were adopted 
by a reactionary Congress for the purpose of harassing 
labor unions, but the Communist-run unions did not 
scruple at using them in their attempts to harass 
the CIO. 


Suits Dismissed 


On December 19, 1949, the Federal District Court 
in Philadelphia dismissed the UOPWA’s complaint on 
jurisdictional grounds. Service had been obtained 
only upon George Craig, Regional Director for the 
CIO in Philadelphia, and the Court held that the suit 
could not be maintained as a representative suit 
against the CIO or the Committee on the basis of the 
service upon Craig. Durkin v. Rieve, F. 2d, 25 LRRM 
2266 (E.D. Pa. 1949). The UPWA subsequently. dis- 
continued its suit in Philadelphia. 

The hearing on the charges against the UOPWA 
was held on December 19, 1949. On December 20, the 
day after the hearing, the UOPWA instituted a second 
suit, this time in the District of Columbia, to enjoin 
the hearing (which had already been held) and to en- 
join any further steps leading to its expulsion from 
the CIO. On January 3, 1950, the UOPWA filed a 
third suit to enjoin any action looking towards its 
expulsion from the CIO. This suit was filed in 
the United States District Court in New York City. 
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On the same day. a similar suit was filed in the same 
court by the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers of America. 

In all three of these actions the plaintiffs moved 
for preliminary injunctions and the CIO moved to 
dismiss. 

On February 6, 1950, the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia denied UOPWA’s 
motion for a preliminary injunction and granted the 
CIO’s motion to dismiss. The Court held that the 
UOPWA had not exhausted its remedies within the 
CIO, since the Executive Board had not yet acted on 
the charges against it and since the UOPWA would 
have the right to appeal to the Convention from the 
decision of the CIO Executive Board. 

The Court also labelled as unwarranted the plain- 
tiff’s contentions (1) that the CIO had no night to 
amend its Constitution to set up a procedure for ex- 
pelling a union for devoting itself to the program of 
the Communist Party rather than the objectives of the 
CIO, (2) that the UOPWA’s certificate of affiliation 
could not be revoked, and (3) that the expulsion pro- 
cedures were improper or illegal. Durkin v. Murray, 
F. 2d, 25 LRRM 2421 (D. C. Dist. Col. 1950). The 
UOPWA asked leave to file an amended complaint, but 
the Court dismissed its complaint without leave to 
amend. 

FTA’s and UOPWA’s motions for temporary injunc- 
tions in the suits brought in New York City were 
argued in early January. On February 15, 1950, the 
CIO Executive Board adopted resolutions expelling 
the UOPWA, the FTA and the UPWA, effective as 
of March 1, 1950. The District Court in New York 
did not rule on the FTA and UOPWA motions for tem- 
porary, injunctions until April 14, after the organiza- 
tions had already been expelled. On that date the 
Court denied the motions. 

Thus all five of the suits brought by the Communist- 
line unions ended in failure: in none were they even 
able to secure a temporary injunction. 

Contemporaneously with this litigation, a somewhat 
similar suit was brought in a state court in California 
by the California State Industrial Union Council to 
enjoin the revocation of its charter. The court dis- 
missed the complaint on the ground that the Council 
had not exhausted the remedies available to it within 
the CIO. President Murray’s order expelling the 
Council could have been appealed first to the Execu- 
tive Board and then to the Convention, but no appeal 
had been taken. 
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Hil. 
LABOR LAW DEVELOPMENTS 


A. Supreme Court Decisions. 


During the past year the Supreme Court handed 
down several decisions of very great importance in 
the field of labor law. These decisions fall into three 
categories: first, those dealing with the right to 
picket; second, those involving the applicability. of 
state laws to matters covered by the Labor Relations 
Management Act, 1947; and, third, the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit cases. 

In the picketing cases the Supreme Court restricted, 
to what extent is not yet clear, its ruling in Thorn- 
hill v. Alabama, 810 U.S. 88 (1989), that picket- 
ing is an exercise of free speech protected by the 
Constitution. On the other hand, the Court twice 
held that state laws may not validly apply to matters 
covered by the Federal Act. Taken together, these 
decisions admonish labor unions that they should here- 
after stress, where applicable, the contention that 
Federal legislation excludes state interference, and 
should not rely exclusively. on due process arguments. 
In the affidavit cases, the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement of Section 9(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act. A 
more detailed discussion of these cases follows. 


1. The Picketing Cases 


In the Thornhill case, the Supreme Court, in a great 
opinion by Justice Murphy, held that a statute which 
prohibited all picketing was invalid as a violation of 
the free speech guarantee of the First Amendment, 
made applicable to the States by the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. During the last two 
years, however, the Court has considerably limited the 
doctrine of the Thornhill case. The Court has not, 
however, said that picketing can never be persuasion, 
or that the States may forbid it completely under all 
circumstances, 

The restrictions on the Thornhill doctrine laid down 
by the Court during this last year stemmed in con- 
siderable part from its decision the year before in 
Giboney v. Empire Storage & Ice Company, 336 U.S. 
490 (1949). In the Giboney case a unanimous Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Black, held that a Mis- 
souri Court could constitutionally enjoin union ice 
peddlers from picketing an ice company for the pur- 
pose of persuading the company not to sell ice to 
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non-union peddlers. For the ice company to have 
refused to sell to non-union peddlers would have 
violated the Missouri Antitrust Law, and the Supreme 
Court held that since the picketing sought to induce 
conduct which would be unlawful, the picketing could 
be prohibited. 

The doctrine of the Giboney case, that picketing for 
an unlawful purpose may be restrained, while super- 
ficially plausible, actually opened the way to grave 
curtailment or even destruction of the fundamental 
rights of labor, since under it a state, to justify re- 
straining picketing, needs only to declare the purpose 
of the picketing unlawful or contrary, to public policy. 
During the last year, not only did the evil possibilities 
inherent in the Giboney doctrine develop in full flower, 
but the Court went even beyond the Giboney doctrine. 


Hughes Decision 


Of the recent Supreme Court decisions, that which 
most drastically curtails the constitutional right to 
picket is Hughes v. Superior Court, 339 U.S. 460 
(1950). In that case a Negro welfare organization 
asked that a grocery store in hiring new employ- 
ees select qualified Negroes until the percentage of 
Negro employees was equal to the percentage of Ne- 
gro trade. When the store owner refused, members 
of the organization picketed the store carrying placards 
truthfully stating the facts. The white employees con- 
tinued to work, however, and the only. effect of the 
picket line was that some Negro customers were pre- 
sumably persuaded to take their trade elsewhere. 

A California state court nevertheless restrained the 
picketing, and the State Supreme Court sustained its 
decree. In an earlier decision, to which we take no 
exception, the Supreme Court of California had held 
that a closed shop contract with a closed union, i.e., 
a union which refused to admit Negroes, was invalid 
as contrary to public policy. In the Hughes case 
the State Supreme Court declared that the Negro 
race was a closed union because a white person could 
not get into it, and that proportionate hiring would, 
to some extent, be like a closed shop. Therefore, it 
held that Negroes could not picket in support of a 
demand for proportionate hiring. 

This decision is, of course, a perfect example of 
the blind conceptualism and disregard of reality which 
brings courts into disrepute with laymen. 

Nevertheless, the United States Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld this disreputable decision. The 
opinion of the Court, by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, first 
suggests that a state might reasonably think that 
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racial tension would be increased by. picketing to com- 
pel proportionate employment. It then declares that 
“while picketing is a mode of communication it is 
inseparably something more and different” (399 U.S. 
at 364) and that while “because of its element of com- 
munication picketing under some circumstances finds 
sanction in the Fourteenth Amendment .. .” (399 
U.S. at 465) nevertheless “picketing is not beyond 
the control of a state if the manner in which picketing 
is conducted or the purpose which it seeks to effectu- 
ate gives ground for its disallowance’. (399 U.S. at 
465-466). 

Justice Frankfurter’s opinion makes it clear that he 
was aware that proportionate hiring is not unlawful 
in California, so that the picketing was not for an 
unlawful purpose; and his opinion suggests no other 
guidepost for determining when the states may forbid 
picketing. That, the opinion says, will be determined 
by the circumstances of the particular case. 

Justices Black and Minton concurred in the result 
on the ground that the case was controlled by the 
principles enunciated in Giboney, an assertion as- 
suredly specious. Justice Reed added that he read 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of California as 
holding that proportionate hiring was unlawful, so 
that the case was controlled by. Giboney. Concurring’ 
in Justice Frankfurter’s decision were Chief Justice 
Vinson, and Justices Burton, Clark, and Jackson. 
Justice Douglas was absent most of last year due to 
illness, and did not participate in the decisions. 

The Hughes decision is a most unfortunate one, 
both from the standpoint of labor and of civil rights. 
The CIO had filed a brief as amicus curiae in the 
Supreme Court in support of the pickets, as had the 
NAACP and the Civil Liberties Union. 

It should be noted that in the Hughes case what 
the pickets asked the employer to do was not un- 
lawful. There was no law which the employer would 
have violated if he had accepted the pickets’ demand. 
If California had had a Fair Employment Practices 
Act, perhaps then the demand would have involved 
the violation of that law. But California had no such 
law. All it had was policy, created by its court in 
that case, and not against proportionate hiring, but 
simply against picketing in support of proportionate 
hiring. 

Thus the unlawful purpose doctrine of the Giboney 
case becomes a doctrine stating what it is lawful to 
picket for, not a doctrine stating that one may not 
picket for that which is unlawful. If the states can 
declare that certain objectives are unlawful for pur- 
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poses of picketing, although otherwise lawful, then it 
may be that not much is left of the Thornhill doctrine. 
But certainly. Justices Black and Reed did not agree 
with Justice Frankfurter’s doctrine, nor probably does 
Justice Douglas. And it is clear from other decisions 
rendered the same day that some of the other Jus- 
tices did not understand the implications of the Hughes 
case. 


Teamsters v. Hanke 

A second picketing case decided by the Supreme 
Court on the same day as the Hughes case was 
Teamsters Union v. Hanke, 339 U.S. 470. 

In that case members of the Teamsters Union pick- 
eted two owner operated used car businesses in Seattle. 
The union had an agreement with the local Automo- 
bile Dealers Association for Saturday, holiday, and 
night closing, and it demanded that the two busi- 
nesses in question comply with the terms of that 
agreement. It is not clear whether the union also 
demanded that the owners join the union, but it did 
demand that one owner hire a union member, 

In ahy event, there was no contention that compli- 
ance with the union’s demands would have been un- 
lawful under the law of the State of Washington. 
. Nevertheless, the Washington state courts enjoined 
the picketing, with the Supreme Court of Washington 
declaring that the union’s interest in the working 
conditions of a small number of members was far 
outweighed by. the interests of the individual proprie- 
tors and the people of the community as a whole, 
“to the end that little businessmen and property own- 
ers shall be free from dictation as to business policy 
by an outsider having but a relatively small and 
indirect interest in such policy.” (339 U.S. at 477-478). 

The Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
the decision. However, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court were so divided that a majority was not able 
to agree to any one opinion. Justice Frankfurter 
wrote an opinion concurred in by. Chief Justice Vinson 
and Justices Jackson and Burton enunciating sub- 
stantially the same view he had expressed in the 
Hughes case. Justice Clark concurred in the result 
without any attempt to say why. Justices Minton 
and Reed dissented on the ground that the picketing 
was neither violent, as in such cases as Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 312 U.S. 
287, nor for the purpose of inducing the person pick- 
eted to violate the law, as in the Giboney case. There- 
fore, they said, the picketing was protected by the 
Constitution. Justice Black likewise dissented, while 
Justice Douglas was again absent. 
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This decision underlines the danger of the doctrine 

of the Hughes case, which seems to give the States 

q broad discretion to prohibit picketing for purposes 

pel 4 not approved by the local judiciary. The dissents 

Report of Justices Minton, Reed and Back make it cear, how- 

itp : .. ” ever, that they. did not intend in the Hughes case to 

reat P depart from the Thornhill doctrine as modified by the 
a) Murray —Gibony decision. 


Gazzam Case 


4 A third important Supreme Court picketing decision, 
also rendered on the same day as the others was 
Building Service Union v. Gazzam, 339 U.S. 582. In 
that case a Washington state court issued an injunc- 
tion restraining a union from peacefully picketing a 
hotel in an effort to induce the owner to sign a 
closed shop contract, although the employees did not 
wish to join the union. 

The Washington Supreme Court held that the ob- 

jective of the picketing was violative of a public 
policy, in part embodied in a state statute, against 
employer coercion of employees, and enjoined the 
a picketing on that ground. The United States Supreme 
: Court unanimously upheld the injunction on the same 
: ground. 
: In an opinion by. Judge Minton it declared that 
since the purpose of the picketing was to induce the 
employer to make his employees join the union, which 
would violate the public policy of the state, the objec- 
tive of the picketing was unlawful so that the picket- 
ing might be prohibited under the Giboney decision. 
Judge Minton was careful to make it clear that or- 
dinary picketing, directed at employees for the pur- 
pose of organizing, was not involved. 


Three Lessons 


These picketing decisions carry three lessons for 
unions, their members, their political organizations, 
and their lawyers. The first lesson is that since the 
power of the states to prohibit picketing has been 
greatly increased, the necessity for political action 


; at the state level is likewise increased. The right to 
: picket must be protected at the polls and in the state 
: legislatures. Little Norris-LaGuardia Acts, carefully 





3 drafted, must be put through. 

: The second lesson is that, in view of the wide dis- 

cretion to enjoin picketing given to state judges, unions 

must take a greater interest than heretofore in the 

records, attitudes and backgrounds of those judges. 
The third lesson, for labor lawyers, is that in at- 

tempting to protect the right to picket they should 
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rely less on due process and freedom of speech and 
more on other available legal doctrines, such as that 
discussed next. 


2. Pre-Emption of Field by U. S. 


The doctrine has long prevailed that state legislation 
which is inconsistent with valid Federal legislation 
will be set aside. In other words, if Congress, acting 
within its Constitutional power, such as its power to 
regulate interstate commerce, passes a valid law 
dealing with a certain subject, then the States, even 
though they were free to legislate upon the subject 
in the absence of Congressional legislation, may no 
longer act in a manner inconsistent with the asserted 
Federal policy. 

In the field of labor relations, since the challenged 
state action is usually a restriction on the rights of 
labor in addition to those contained in the Labor 
Management Relations Act, the question presented is 
whether the state action is inconsistent with the fed- 
eral policy laid down in that Act, and the position 
of the unions normally is that the state legislation 
should be struck down. Paradoxically enough, it is 
usually easier to make out a case that a state regu- 
lation is invalid as inconsistent with Taft-Hartley 
than it would have been under the Wagner Act. That 
is because of the more detailed character of Taft- 
Hartley, and is a result surely not foreseen by the 
authors of the Act. 


Pro-Union Decisions 


Viewed from the perspective of the unions, the 
Supreme Court’s decisions in this field over the last 
year had results diametrically the opposite of the 
picketing decisions. The decisions in this field, in 
other words, were pro-union, and resulted in invalidat- 
ing state anti-union action. 

To understand this last year’s decisions it will be 
helpful first to review the Supreme Court’s decision 
the year before in UAW-AFL v. Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, 336 U.S. 245, decided early: in 
1949, In that case the workers at the Briggs-Stratton 
plant had engaged in numerous unannounced work 
stoppages. The purpose was evidently to “soften-up” 
the company, since the stoppages were not accom- 
panied by the putting forward of any demands. AI- 
though the application of the Nationa] Labor Rela- 
tions Act to the plant was conceded, the company 
filed charges before the Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board, which held that the stoppages were an 
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unfair labor practice, and directed the union and its 
members to cease and desist therefrom. 

The United States Supreme Court held, by a vote 
of 5-4, that it was permissible for the State Board 


-to take jurisdiction, and that the Nationa] Labor 


Relations Act had not occupied the field to the exclu- 
sion of the State Board. The Court reached this 
conclusion by holding that the stoppages were not 
legitimate concerted activity protected by. Section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and that they 
fell in the same category as sit-down strikes or acts of 
violence. 

The Court also declared that the National Act gave 
the NLRB “no authority to prohibit or to supervise 
the activity which the State Board has stopped 
nor to entertain any proceeding concerning it.” (336 
U.S. at 263.) Therefore, the Court declared that the 
union tactic was “neither forbidden by Federal statute 
nor was it legalized and approved thereby”. (236 U.S. 
at 264-265). Four of the nine Justices dissented on 
the ground that the conduct was concerted activity. 
protected by Section 7 of the Federal Act. 

Regardless of the answer to be given to the question 
whether the conduct was protected by Section 7, it is 
plain that that question was one which it is the pe- 
culiar function of the National Labor Relations Board 
to decide. Moreover, the Court’s assertion that the 
National Board could not “entertain any proceeding” 
with respect to the stoppages reflected is certainly 
not sound, since the Board unquestionably would have 
entertained a charge that the stoppages constituted 
a refusal to bargain in violation of Section 8(b) (3). 

Therefore, on well-established principles, the Court 
should have held that the Nationa] Act occupied the 
field and precluded the State from exercising juris- 
diction. However, these considerations were not pointed 
to the Court until after the decision had been ren- 
dered in a brief amicus curiae filed by the CIO in 
support of the petition for rehearing. The only issue 
actually considered by the Court appears to have been 
whether Section 7 of the Nationa] Act gave Federal 
protection to the stoppages, and the decision turned 
upon the Courts adverse determination of that issue. 


No Concurrent Regulation 


The UAW-AFL case appeared to open the way for 
concurrent State-Federal regulation of labor relations 
even in plants producing for interstate commerce. 
During this last year, however, the Supreme Court 
made it clear that it had not been its intention. In 
Plankington Packing Company v. Wisconsin Board, 
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838 U.S. 958, the Wisconsin Board had ordered the 
reinstatement with back pay of an employee who had 
been discharged pursuant to a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership provision. The Wisconsin Board, acting un- 
der the State Act, held the discharge to be an unfair 
labor practice, and the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
brushed aside the contention that the Federal Act 
precluded State jurisdiction in the field. This time 
when the case was argued in the United States Su- 
preme Court the scope of the Federal Act was fully 
explained to the Court, and it unanimously held, 
without opinion, that the State Board had no juris- 
diction. 

An even more important decision in this field dur- 
ing the last year is UAW-CIO v. O’Brien, 339 U.S. 454. 
That case involved a Michigan statute which pro- 
hibited a union from calling a strike until it was 
approved by a majority in the bargaining unit in a 
state conducted election, and also required that cer- 
tain notices be filed with the State Mediation Board. 
The Michigan Supreme Court held that calling a 
strike at the Chrysler plant for higher wages without 
having first met these conditions was illegal. 

On appeal by. the UAW-CIO, the United States Su- 
preme Court held, however, that the State statute 
was unconstitutional as conflicting with the provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. The 
UAW pointed out that the Federal Act permitted 
strikes without an authorization vote; that it con- 
tained different notice provisions from those of the 
State Act; and that the bargaining unit established 
under the Federal Act might be inconsistent with that 
required by the State Act; and the Supreme Court 
declared that “A state statute so at war with federal 
law cannot survive.” (339 U.S. at 458-9.) The Court 
distinguished its earlier decision in UAW-AFL by 
saying, erroneously, that in that case the Federal 
Board had no authority “either to investigate, ap- 
prove or forbid the union conduct in question’. Thus 
the UAW-AFL case seems to have been virtually 
overruled. 


Supremacy of Federal Law 


That the Supreme Court will strike down state 
action if in conflict with Federal law stresses the ad- 
visability of careful scrutiny in each case to see 
whether such a contention should not be made. In 
contrast, the increasing unwillingness of the Supreme 
Court to extend due process protection to picketing 
stresses the inadvisability of relying exclusively on 
the due process clause. 
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Unfortunately, however, many local counsel appear 
to be unaware of the doctrine of supremacy of federal 
law, and continue to rely exclusively on due process 
when their main reliance should be on pre-emption of 
the field by Federal law. For example, State courts 
often enjoin secondary strikes or boycotts, even in 
the absence of violence. Where the business is one 
which comes within the Federal Act, however, it 
would seem that there is no room for state jurisdic- 
tion. Thus the Supreme Court of Minnesota recently 
held that the Minnesota state courts had no jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin the picketing of one employer in an 
attempt to induce him to cease doing business with 
another employer, on the ground that that was a 
matter within the exclusive jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Norris Grain Company v. 
Nordaas, 26 LRRM 2597 (1950). See also Pocahontas 
Corp. v. Bldg. Trade Council, 26 LRRM 2648 (D. 
Maine). 

A case in which this contention could have perhaps 
been urged successfully, but was not raised in time, 
was Cassleman v. Idaho, which involved an Idaho 
statute making secondary boycotts criminal. In the 
Idaho Courts counsel failed to raise the point of pre- 
emption of the field by Federal law, and relied only 
on due process. When the National CIO Legal De- 
partment entered the case in an attempt to secure 
review by the United States Supreme Court, it was 
too late to raise the pre-emption point, and the Court 
refused even to review the case on the issue of due 
process. 

It should be noted, however, that the states are 
left free to punish criminally such matters as violence 
on the picket line. Such conduct is not protected by. 
Federal law, and, although it may constitute an un- 
fair labor practice under Section 8(b)(1) of the Na- 
tional Act, that section does not oust state criminal 
jurisdiction. 


3. Affidavit Cases 


The other major Supreme Court decision in the 
field of labor law during the last year upheld the 
constitutionality of Section 9(h) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The issue came before the Court in two differ- 
ent cases, one involving the United Steelworkers of 
America and the other the American Communications 
Association. 

Only six Justices participated in the decision, and 
the Court split three different ways, with the ruling 
upholding Section 9(h) being in part by an equally. 
divided Court. 
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Section 9(h) of the National Labor Relations Act 
provides for the execution, by each officer of a labor 
organization, of an oath: 


(1) “that he is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party or 

(2) “affiliated with such party, and 

(3) “that he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of or supports any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 


Of the six justices who participated in the consid- 
eration of the case, only. three, Chief Justice Vinson 
and Justices Reed and Burton, voted to uphold the 
statutory provision in its entirety. Three justices, 
on the other hand, regarded the statutory provision 
as unconstitutional in whole or in part. Of these, 
Justice Black thought the provision unconstitutional 
in its entirety. Justice Frankfurter expressed the view 
that the exaction of that part of the oath above des- 
ignated as (3) is unconstitutional, and evidently 
viewed the portion designated (2) as likewise in- 
valid. Justice Jackson thought part (3) of the oath 
requirement invalid, and the remainder constitutional. 

Thus the Court divided 3-3 on that part of the oath 
labeled (3); divided 4-2 on that part labeled (2); and 
divided 5-1 on part (1). The lower courts had up- 
held the oath requirement in its entirety, however, 
and when the justices of the Supreme Court are 
equally divided on an issue, the effect is to leave 
standing the decision of the lower court. 

Three justices did not participate in the original 
decision: Justice Clark because the Department of Jus- 
tice had handled the case while he was Attorney Gen- 
eral; Justice Minton because he had sat on the Steel- 
workers’ case as a Circuit Judge; and Justice Douglas 
because he had been absent during the argument. 

Subsequent to these decisions, however, the Su- 
preme Court had before it the appeal in another non- 
Communist affidavit case, Osman v. Douds, 339 U.S. 
846. This time, with Justices Minton and Douglas 
participating, the Supreme Court affirmed by a vote 
of 4-4 the decision below, which had upheld the oath 
requirement in its entirety. Justice Minton voted to 
uphold the section in its entirety, while Justice Doug- 
las expressed the view that the belief requirement is 
unconstitutional, and the rest of the oath requirement 
inseparable therefrom, so that the whole of Section 
9(h) should fall. 
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The only justice who has not yet expressed a view 
is Justice Clark. 

It will be noted that the CIO Legal Department 
thus devoted considerable time last year to (1) estab- 
lishing the right of the CIO to discriminate against 
Communists, by expelling Communist-line unions and 
(2) to contending unsuccessfully that the government 
might not discriminate against unions whose officers 
refused to sign the non-Communist oath. 

We believe, however, that the inconsistency is only 
apparent, and not real. A voluntary organization 
established to promote certain beliefs is entitled 
morally. as well as legally to expel or exclude those 
who reject those beliefs and cherish an entirely hos- 
tile set of principles. On the other hand, it is our 
view that the Government is not entitled to discrimi- 
nate against anyone on the basis of the belief alone, 
but may properly punish only illegal conduct or activi- 
ties. 

We think, moreover, that such measures as the non- 
Communist oath requirement, if they have any legiti- 
mate role anywhere, should be handled as a part of 
internal security legislation and not in a labor rela- 
tions statute, 


B. Lower Court and NLRB Decisions 


Some of the more important developments during 
the last year in the field of labor law in the Lower 
Courts and in the Labor Board were as follows: 


1. Robert Denham, arch foe of labor and pliant tool 
of Gerard Reilly, was removed by the President as 
General Counsel of the NLRB. He has been succeeded 
by George Bott, a veteran NLRB attorney. 


2. Board Member J. Copeland Gray was not re- 
appointed upon the expiration of his term. He has 
been succeeded by Paul Styles, formerly Regional 
Director in Atlanta. 


3. Application of 9(h) to CIO 


On important issue which has not yet been finally 
resolved is whether the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement applies to officers of the CIO and the 
AFL, as regards the rights of affiliated national or 
international unions to process matters before the 
Labor Board. 

Section 9(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act provides that 
neither unfair labor practice charges nor representa- 
tion proceedings shall be entertained at the instance 
of a labor organization unless there is on file with 
the Board a non-Communist affidavit executed “by 
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each officer or such labor organization and the offi- 
cers of any national or international labor organi- 
zation of which it is an affiliate or constituent unit.” 
The Labor Board very early ruled that it was not 
necessary for the officers of the CIO or the AFL to 
file the affidavits in order for their affiliated national 
or international unions to be in compliance. North- 
ern Virginia Broadcasters, Inc., 75 NLRB 11 (1947). 
This position of the Labor Board has been sustained 
by the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
in West Texas Utilities Co. v. NLRB, 26 LRRM 2359 
(1950). It has, however, been rejected by the Courts 
of Appeals for the Fourth and Fifth Circuits. NLRB 
v. Postex Cotton Mills, 181 F 2d 919, 26 LRRM 2116 
(CCA 5 1950), NLRB v. Highland Park Manufacturing 
Company, 26 LRRM 2531 (CCA 4 1950). The Labor 
Board has announced that it will continue to follow 
its own view unless and until the Supreme Court 
reverses it. 

While the officers of the CIO filed the non-Com- 
munist affidavits almost a year ago, the issue is 
nevertheless not an academic one. For if the Board’s 
position should ultimately be overruled by the Su- 
preme Court, that would require the dismissal of all 
unfair labor practice charges filed by CIO unions dur- 
ing the period of CIO non-compliance. Because of 
the six-month period of limitations for the filing of 
charges, it would now be too late to re-file these 
charges. 


The Andrews Decision 


The issue derives added importance from the Labor 
Board’s holding in Andrews Co., 87 NLRB No. 62, 25 
LRRM 1117, that it is not an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to refuse to bargain with a non- 
complying union. 

If it should ultimately be held that CIO affiliated 
unions were not in compliance until the CIO officers 
filed the affidavits, such a holding, together with the 
Andrews decision, would require the dismissal of all 
charges of refusal to bargain with CIO affiliated 
unions during the period of CIO non-compliance, even 
though the charge was filed subsequent to CIO com- 
pliance. However, the Board’s decision in the Andrews 
case was by a vote of 3-2, with Board Member Gray 
casting the decisive vote. Gray has now been re- 
placed by. Board Member Styles, and in the West- 
Texas Utilities case, the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia expressed its disagreement with 
the position taken by the Board majority in the An- 
drews case. It is, therefore, to be expected and hoped 
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that the Board will overrule the Andrews decision. 

The CIO Legal Department has filed a brief with 
the Board urging that it do so. Overruling the An- 
drews decision would curtail to some extent the evil 
effects which would otherwise result if the Supreme 
Court should ultimately hold that CIO affiliated unions 
were not in compliance until the CIO Officers filed the 
affidavits. 

This issue involves only the compliance status of 
CIO affiliated national and international unions. As 
regards local industrial unions, the Board has held 
from the outset that they were not in compliance 
until the CIO complied. 


4. T-H & Secondary Boycotts 


Another issue of great importance to labor which 
awaits Supreme Court decision involves the breadth 
of the secondary boycott provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The NLRB has ruled that picketing of a 
primary employer which has the effect of inducing 
employees of a neutral employer, such as a trucker 
or a railroad, not to cross the picket line, is not for- 
bidden by Sections 8(b)(4) (A) and (B) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, however, has disagreed with the Board on 
this issue and has held that the Act prohibits even 
primary picketing if it has incidental secondary boy- 
cott effects. Rice Milling Company v. NLRB, 26 LRRM 
2295. The Government is asking the Supreme Court 
to review this decision. Should the decision of the 
Fifth Circuit ultimately stand the result would be 
disastrous for unions, since the picketing of a primary 
employer will in a great many situations have the 
incidental consequence of inducing employees of a 
secondary employer to refuse to cross the picket line. 


5. Handling of Grievances by 
Minority Union 

One of the numerous gimmicks inserted in the 
Taft-Hartley Act to undercut unions is the provision 
in Section 9(a) that employees have the right to 
adjust their grievances without the intervention of 
their bargaining agent, providing that the bargaining 
agent is given an opportunity to be present and pro- 
viding that the adjustment is not inconsistent with 
the collective bargaining contract. 

In Douds v. Retail Store Union, 23 LRRM 2224 
(1949), the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held that under this provision a minority union could 
handle grievances for members who were repre- 
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sented by another union for bargaining purposes. 
This decision manifestly facilitates employer under- 
cutting of the established union, and a Tria] Examiner 
for the Labor Board has recently refused to follow it. 
Miami Copper Co., 21-CA-614-622-656 and 21-CB-234- 
263 (intermediate report issued September 18, 1950). 
The issue cannot be regarded as finally decided. 


6. Hiring Halls 


One fortunate development during the last year 
has been the working out of a lawful method for con- 
tinuing the use of hiring halls. 

In industries having sporadic employment—such as 
longshore, maritime, and the building trades—it has 
long been apparent that a union can maintain itself 
only by operating a hiring hall. The Taft-Hartley 
Act, however, prohibits the closed shop, or any: agree- 
ment for preferential hiring of union men, and the 
only type of union security contract the Act permits 
must give an employee 30 days to join the union after 
he is hired. Even this type of contract is permitted 
only after a union security authorization election. 
These provisions are wholly unworkable in industries 
of sporadic employment such as those listed above, 
since employment on a particular job normally does 
not last for the 30-day period, and, indeed, employ- 
ment with a particular employer is usually of such 
brief duration that it does not even give the Labor 
Board time to conduct a union security authorization 
election. 

After the Taft-Hartley Act was passed the hiring 
hall provisions of the NMU contract were held in- 
valid, as involving preferential hiring of union men, 
by the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, and 
the United States Supreme Court refused to review 
the case. NMU v. NLRB, 24 LRRM 2268, 26 LRRM 
162. Since it is impossible in the maritime industry. 
to comply with the Taft-Hartley prerequisites for a 
union shop, it appeared for a time that there could 
be no lawful union security provision of any kind in 
that industry. Efforts, thus though far unsuccessful, 
were made to get Congress to enact special union 
security legislation for the maritime and other simi- 
lar industries. 

However, counsel for the NMU devised a new hiring 
hall contractual provision, which provides that the 
union will assume the sole responsibility for the oper- 
ation of hiring halls and that it agrees to operate 
them “in accordance with law.” It would seem that 
this clause complies with the Taft-Hartley Act, so 
that a way. around this vicious, union breaking, pro- 
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vision of Taft-Hartley seems successfully to have 
been found. Provisions similar to that in the NMU 
contract have since been adopted in the building con- 
struction trades. 


7. Discharge for Slow Down 


Very recently, the National Labor Relations Board, 
reversing its earlier position, has ruled that the em- 
ployer may discharge employees who engage in a 
slowdown. Elk Lumber Co., 26 LRRM 1493. A slow- 
down, the Board now holds, is not a form of concerted 
activity protected by Section 7 of the Act, so that an 
employer is free to discharge for it. 

Up until the Elk decision the Labor Board has 
held that a partial strike or slowdown was protected 
concerted activity, and that discharges for such ac- 
tivity were discriminatory and in violation of the Act. 
This position was, however, never fully supported by 
the courts, and the Supreme Court recently held 
that sporadic unannounced work stoppages are not 
protected concerted activity. UAW-AFL v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, 336 U. S. 516. In the 
Elk decision the NLRB placed a slowdown in the 
same category as these sporadic stoppages, and held 
that an employer could discharge for a slowdown. 


8. Employer’s Duty to Supply Data 


During the last year the Labor Board has continued 
to hold that employers are guilty of a refusal to bar- 
gain if they refuse to furnish the union with informa- 
tion reasonably necessary in conducting bargaining 
negotiations. The employer’s obligation to supply 
information exists if the information is necessary 
either for negotiating a new contract or for policing 
an existing one. Specifically the Board held, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., 26 LRRM 1090, that the employer must 
furnish the union with information as to the salary 
of each of 1,154 employees in the unit before and 
after the last general wage increase; with the present 
salary of each employee; and with the number of per- 
formance rating points received by each employee in 
the last rating. 


9. Craft Unit Rulings 


In its determinations of units appropriate for bar- 
gaining purposes, the Labor Board has continued to 
follow an erratic course. 

In National Tube Co., 76 NLRB 1191, handed down 
some years ago, the Board held that in view of the 
integrated processes employed in the basic steel in- 
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dustry it would not carve out separate craft units 
in that industry. The processes in the basic aluminum 
industry are fully as integrated as those in steel. 
Nevertheless the Labor Board, when the question was 
first presented to it, ruled that it would carve out 
craft units in basic aluminum plants. Reynolds Metals 
Co., 85 NLRB 10, 24 LRRM 1363. Last April, how- 
ever, in Permanente Metals Corp., 26 LRRM 1039, 
the Board overruled its decision in Reynolds Metals 
and held that in view of the integrated and inter- 
dependent character of operations in the basic alumi- 
num industry, it would not carve out craft units. Un- 
questionably this decision of the Board was sound, and 
there is no conceivable basis for distinguishing be- 
tween the basic steel and basic aluminum industries 
as regards the nature of the manufacturing processes. 

In Baldwin Locomotive Works, 26 LRRM 1577, on 
the other hand, the Board carved out a unit of elec- 
tricians at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, although 
it had, in an earlier decision, refused to carve out 
just such a unit at that identica] plant. In this in- 
stance, also, the Board overruled its earlier decision. 

In the pulp and paper industry the Board, during 
the last year, has also shown an excessive willingness, 
contrary to some of its own earlier decisions, to carve 
out craft units. W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co., 26 
LRRM 1087. 

In the lumbering industry, however, the Board has 
declared that it will not carve out craft units, in view 
of the integrated character of operations in the 
industry. 

The CIO Legal Department will continue, as in the 
past, to oppose the carving out of craft units in in- 
dustries having integrated processes, where ‘the only 
effect of designating separate units is to deny. to 
labor any effective representation. 


10. Notice Requirements of 
Section 8(d) 


In Wilson and Co., Inc., 25 LRRM 1556, the Labor 
Board handed down a very important interpretation 
of Section 8(d) (4) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section 8(d)(4) provides that when a collective bar- 
gaining agreement is in effect, the party desiring to 
terminate or modify it must give a 60-day notice and 
must continue the terms of the contract in effect for 
60 days after giving the notice “or until the expira- 
tion date of such contract, whichever occurs later.” 
Taken literally, this language would prohibit a strike 
by a union during the life of any collective bargain- 
ing agreement, even though the agreement does not 
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contain a no-strike clause, and even though it contains 
a reopening clause which explicitly permits striking 
in the event of failure to agree. 

In the Wilson case, however, the Board held that 
the union did not violate 8(d)(4) by calling a strike 
60 days after notice but before the termination date 
of the contract. It held that Section 8(d)(4) could 
not be given its literal meaning because the results 
which would follow would be too unreasonable and 
arbitrary, since such an interpretation would render 
reopening clauses ineffective, and would constitute 
a deterent to the execution of collective bargaining 
agreements of any substantial duration. 

The Board therefore ruled that under the statute 
a union is free to strike, once the 60-day notice has 
elapsed. It declared that the phrase “whichever 
occurs later’ was meant to be directed only to a 
situation in which notice was given less than 60 days 
before the termination of the contract. 

In the Wilson case, the strike actually took place 
prior to the reopening period under the contract. 
The Board held, however, that the strike was never- 
theless not an unfair labor practice since the 60-day 
notice had been given. The only effect, it said, of the 
union’s failure to await the reopening date was that 
the employer could have refused to bargain without 
being guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

Had the Board given a literal construction to Sec- 
tion 8(d)(4) the result would have been disastrous 
to labor, since it would have meant that unions could 
not strike on a contract reopening unless the reopen- 
ing clause provided that the entire contract should 
terminate if agreement were not reached. While 
some major contracts, such as those in basic steel, 
had been written that way against the contingency 
of an adverse ruling by the Board on Section 8(d), 
thousands of contracts in other industries provide 
only for the reopening with the right to strike. 

Because of the importance of this issue, the CIO 
Legal Department and that of the United Automobile 
Workers filed a brief in this case in support of the 
Packinghouse Workers. The American Federation 
of Labor and the Intl. Assn. of Machinists also filed 
briefs amicus. 


IV. 


CIO PARTICIPATION 
IN LITIGATION 


In addition to its participation in much of the 
important litigation above described, the CIO Legal 
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Department appeared for the CIO in a number of 
other cases. Most of these cases specifically. involved 
the rights of labor. The Legal Department, in line 
with CIO policy, also filed briefs amicus curiae in 
several cases of general importance involving civil and 
political rights. A list of these cases, omitting those 
earlier discussed, follows. 


Bowling Congress Case 


1. Illinois ex rel Boyle v. American Bowling Con- 
gress. The American Bowling Congress, together 
with its affiliates, has long exercised complete control 
over tournament bowling. Since 1916 it has, by by-law, 
barred from bowling tournaments all persons not 
“of the white male sex’. This viciously undemocratic 
by-law barred Negroes, Japanese, Koreans, and even 
American Indians from tournament participation in 
what is the largest single competitive sport in the 
United States. 

In 1947 the CIO, together with various other groups 
which are active in combating racial discrimination, 
formed the National Committee for Fair Play in 
Bowling. This Committee roused public opinion 
against the ABC’s “Caucasian clause” and sought to 
induce the ABC voluntarily to abandon its policy of 
racial discrimination. 

When the ABC refused to abandon its restrictive 
policies, the CIO Legal Department decided to explore 
the possibility of moving against the ABC in the 
courts. ABC is incorporated under the laws of Illi- 
nois and the Legal Department soon came to the con- 
clusion that its method of operation was contrary. to 
the public policy of Illinois. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the Illinois statutes, the 
General Counsels of the CIO and the UAW served 
on the Attorney General of Illinois a request that he 
institute an action in quo warranto to cancel the 
charter of the ABC. The letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated that, as permitted by the Illinois statutes 
the CIO would file suit against the ABC if the Attor- 
ney General did not. 

The State of Illinois promptly filed suit against the 


ABC for revocation of its charter. After argument,-: 


in which the CIO participated as amicus curiae, the 
court ruled that the “white only clause” of the by- 
laws of the ABC was contrary. to the public policy of 
Illinois, and that ABC had abused its corporate fran- 
chise. The judge first announced that he would cancel 
the ABC’s charter, but then, in view of the impending 
ABC convention, determined instead to levy a fine of 
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$2,500 against the ABC pending possible action at the 
convention to eliminate the ‘“‘white only” by-law. 

In addition to this suit three others were brought 
in other states by organizations associated with the 
CIO and the National Committee for Fair Play in 
Bowling. 

Under this pressure the ABC at its 1950 convention 
abolished its by-law discriminating against non-whites, 
During the debate on the issue the Counsel for ABC 
stated that the organization had spent more than 
$40,000 in legal fees and that “if we lose our appeal 
in Illinois, we are out of business”’. 

Thus discrimination has been eliminated in the na- 
tion’s most popular competitive sport. This is uni- 
versally recognized as due to the CIO’s efforts. 


Other CIO Actions 


2. Cole v. Arkansas. Two CIO members were con- 
victed under an Arkansas statute, which, read liter- 
ally, makes mere presence on a picket line where 
violence occurs a criminal offense. The Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, however, read into the statute a 
requirement that the persons charged must have them- 
selves actually participated in or planned the violence. 
The Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality. of 
the statute as thus interpreted. 

While the Legal Department was unsuccessful in 
obtaining a reversal of the convictions, the litigation 
did result in securing a less harmful interpretation 
of the Arkansas statute. 

3. Hardyman v. Collins. In this case the CIO filed 
a brief amicus curiae in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the 9th Circuit in support of a suit for 
damages brought under the Federal Civil Rights Act 
against self-appointed vigilantes who broke up a 
political meeting called to oppose the Marshall Plan. 
While the CIO, of course, favors the Marshall Plan, it 
also favors protecting the civil rights even of those 
who oppose it. It is moreover important to labor to 
secure a broad interpretation of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act, so that that legislation may, for exam- 
ple, be used to protect labor organizers in the South 
against vigilante action. 

The Court of Appeals ruled in favor of the plain- 
tiffs and against the vigilantes in a decision of far- 
reaching importance. Certiorari has been granted by 
the Supreme Court and in all likelihood the CIO will 
file a brief amicus in this court. 

4, Atherton v. United States. The CIO filed a brief 
amicus curiae in support of the petition for certiorari 
of conscientious objectors imprisoned in World War II. 
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This position was in line with a resolution adopted 
by the CIO at its 1946 Convention, in which it criti- 
cized the policy of forced labor without pay under 
military control and urged an amnesty for conscien- 
tious objectors. The petition for review was denied. 

5. Pedigo v. Celanese Corporation of America. 
The Legal Department filed a brief amicus in support 
of the petition for certiorari of the Textile Workers 
Union. The question presented was whether defend- 
ants in a criminal contempt proceeding were entitled 
to the procedural protections of the due process clause, 
including the benefit of the reasonable doubt rule. 
The petition was denied, Justice Black dissenting. 

6. Henderson v. United States. The CIO filed a 
brief amicus in the Supreme. Court in support of 
the plaintiff, who attacked racial segregation on the 
diners of interstate railroads. The Supreme Court, 
sustaining the position of the plaintiff and the CIO, 
held that the dining regulations of the Southern Rail- 
way, which had been sanctioned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, were discriminatory. and un- 
lawful. 

7. McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents. The CIO 
filed a brief amicus in the Supreme Court in support 
of the plaintiff, a Negro who brought the suit to 
secure his admission to the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. The Supreme Court sustained 
the position of the plaintiff and the CIO, and directed 
the University to admit the plaintiff to the Law 
School. 

8. Miller v. Woods. This was a suit to enjoin the 
Housing Expediter from ending rent control in Los 
Angeles. It was briefed and argued in the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia by the CIO 
Legal Department as an accommodation to the Los 
Angeles Tenants Council. 

In addition to these cases, the CIO Legal Depart- 
ment handled a substantial volume of run-of-the-mill 
litigation on behalf of organizing committees, local 
industrial union councils, and international unions 
not having separate legal] representation. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Our unions are born of the aspirations of American 
workers, and shaped by their everyday. needs resulting 
from modern industrial conditions. As our unions 
have passed out of the initial stage of winning the 
right to exist, they have been able to devote more time 
to research and educational activities which help their 
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members to grapple with basic industrial problems and 
thus advance their aspirations. 

Although economics, removed from human realities, 
become academic and reactionary, economic facts, 
fused with the experience of workers, provide essential 
tools for solution of our problems. Union educational] 
activities provide channels for such fusion and 
strengthen our democratic movement by developing 
leadership in our members and local officials. 

To further these broad objectives the CIO during 
the last decade has transformed the previous Unem- 
ployment Division into an expanded Department of 
Education and Research. The research and educa- 
tional activities have been closely related, serving as 
channels whereby facts and techniques may be made 
available to our members and their day-to-day prob- 
lems more vividly presented and analyzed. The De- 
partment’s publications and schools have been the joint 
product of its research and education staffs. 

There have been a few changes in the Department 
during the past year. The Director is Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg. The Associate Director for Education and 
the person directly responsible for our educational 
work is George T. Guernsey. In Research we have 
two Associate Directors, Katherine Pollak Ellickson 
and Nathaniel Goldfinger. Frank Fernbach, originally 
assigned to work in a labor liaison capacity with the 
National Commission for the Extension of Labor Edu- 
cation, has now been integrated into the education and 
research work of the Department. 

Everett Kassalow, who had been an associate direc- 
tor of the department for the last several years, re- 
signed in September following his appointment as 
special assistant to the chairman of the National Se- 
curity: Resources Board. 


I. RESEARCH 


With the establishment of powerful trade unions in 
the mass production industries their collective bargain- 
ing agreements have tended to set wage standards for 
American industry. Our negotiations have become 
matters of intense interest, not only to our own mem- 
bers but to the nation as a whole. In these negotia- 
tions economic facts have played an essential role. 
This has been especially true during and since the pe- 
riod of the War Labor Board. 

In seeking employer agreement and public support 
CIO unions follow the practice of presenting facts, 
arguments and economic analysis to prove the justice 
of the workers’ demands and the ability of employers 
and the economy to meet them. An increasing num- 
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ber of our affiliated international unions have there- 
fore appointed research directors. 

As part of their task, union economists must deal 
with many broad economic problems—not only wages, 
hours and other phases of everyday working condi- 
tions, but also prices, industrial capacity, monopoly, 
full employment and planning for defense. Business 
employs high-priced statisticians and publicists to 
defend its position and its philosophy. The labor move- 
ment must constantly expose erroneous arguments and 
explain the problems and role of industrial workers 
in a modern economy. 

The reports prepared by Robert R. Nathan in coop- 
eration with our Department have been the most sys- 
tematic presentation of labor’s economic views. From 
time to time the Department has prepared similar re- 
views of current trends for the officers and the CIO 
Executive Board. 

“The Economic Outlook has continued to discuss im- 
portant current problems. During the last year issues 
have dealt with excessive corporate profits, charges 
of labor monopoly, steel price rises, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, CIO pension gains, federal aid to education, un- 
employment and the new social security law. 

Testimony has been prepared and presented to Con- 
gressional committees on such problems as taxation, 
social security, the physically handicapped, full em- 
ployment, reciprocal trade agreements, profits, and 
extension-of labor education. 


Work With Affiliates 


In addition to many special tasks assigned by CIO 
officers, the Department has continued to carry re- 
sponsibility for the staff work of the CIO Full Em- 
ployment Committee, the Tax Committee, and the 
Social Security Committee. It has also worked 
closely with other departments and committees of the 
CIO on economic and social problems. 

Close cooperation has been developed with the re- 
search staffs of our international unions and with the 
few state councils maintaining such staffs. This co- 
operation has ranged from channeling useful materials 
to discussion of research techniques and of current 
problems such as wage policy, full employment, and 
plans for defense mobilization. At times, special re- 
search subcommittees have been appointed and have 
prepared materials available to all affiliates on such 
topics as wages and productivity. Our own econo- 
mists have appreciated the able assistance received 
from international union staffs on economic problems, 
and the pooling of ideas and effort has undoubtedly 
proved valuable to the entire organization. 
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Various services have been performed for our in- 
ternational unions, especially for those which do not 
have their own Washington representatives. We have 
represented them before Congressional committees 
and such agencies as the Wage, Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division. The provision of special assistance to 
our international unions, our industrial union councils, 
and our local industria] unions is one of the important 
functions of this Department. It has cooperated with 
newly established research departments of our af- 
filiates. 


U. S. Statistical Agencies 


During the last five years consultation has been 
established on a systematic basis between labor re- 
search advisory committees and a wide variety. of 
government statistical divisions. These committees 
have been made up of representaties of the three major 
labor federations and have functioned not only with 
the Department of Labor but also with the Division 
of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget 
and through that division with many other agencies. 
Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, Associate Director of Re- 
search, has continued to serve as the Department’s 
liaison person for planning these meetings, keeping 
our affiliates informed, and conveying the CIO’s rec- 
ommendations. 

Through these activities the unions have undoubt- 
edly contributed to the value of government statistics, 
and our research representatives have become increas- 
ingly familiar with the types of materials available 
and the uses to which they can properly be put. 

Our objectives have been to promote government 
preparation of essential facts and economic analysis 
in areas of interest to labor for collective bargaining 
purposes and our broader economic aims. We have 
advocated the maintenance of high statistical stand- 
ards and have emphasized the responsibility of the 
government to provide essential data. Since published 
figures are often distorted, we have urged that where 
data are not adequate they should not be published. 
We believe that whatever is released should be prop- 
erly qualified as to its value and limitations. 

In spite of our efforts to secure adequate Congres- 
sional appropriations for the government statistical 
agencies, their funds have repeatedly been unduly re- 
stricted, sometimes by the Bureau of the Budget and 
more drastically by Congress. Progress has been 
hampered also by fear of Congressional criticism and 
of business refusal to cooperate in the voluntary. fur- 
nishing of data. Nevertheless important new projects 
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have been undertaken with our support, and our re- 
search directors have contributed to the improvement 
of quality both on general] statistical problems and on 
the special problems of industries in which our unions 
function. 

During the current period of defense mobilization 
government statistics will vitally affect the daily lives 
of our members. The following are important fields 
in which we are attempting to secure improvements 
or have recently succeeded in doing so. 


Wage Data 

We have urged the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
improve and extend its industry wage data for the 
purpose of national collective bargaining. We have 
argued against the decentralization of wage studies 
into so-called community wage surveys which have 
certain administrative advantages but serious short- 
comings. Among these are dangers of misuse by facili- 
tating comparison of wages on a local rather than an 
industry basis; insufficient refinement of job descrip- 
tions and industry. classifications; and inadequacy of 
industry samples. 

In general, we have urged the BLS to improve its 
wage data so that it can more appropriately be used 
for collective bargaining purposes. The recently de- 
veloped monthly report on “Current Wage Develop- 
ments” is a valuable contribution to understanding of 
current trends. 

In connection with surveys for minimum wage de- 
terminations under the Walsh-Healey Act, we cooper- 
ated with the other labor federations in arguing with 
some success against a proposed Budget Bureau policy 
that would have tended to restrict the amount of data 
collected. 2 


Cost of Living Index 


The Consumers’ Price Index, which proved such a 
controversial subject during World War II, has again 
become a matter of extreme importance to our unions. 
Congress finally voted appropriations for a complete 
revision of the Index, including a new family expendi- 
ture study. This revision is expected to be completed 
by 1952 on the basis of a study of spending patterns 
in 1950. A special labor price committee has been 
cooperating for some time with the BLS on its pro- 
posed techniques, 

After the Korean invasion, the BLS considered ini- 
tiating an interim revision of the Index. We have 
urged immediate improvement of the rental compo- 
nent, and a comprehensive interim revision covering 
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major deficiencies. We have pointed out that any 
revisions made should be based on adequate data, the 
validity of which can be reasonably established. 

During World War II the controversy over the Index 
resulted in considerable part from the Bureau’s re- 
fusal to admit well-known limitations of the data. We 
have urged the Bureau now to issue a comprehensive 
statement on the uses of the Index and its inevitable 
limitations, especially in a period of rapid economic 
change. 


Productivity Statistics 


Although reliable information on increases in pro- 
ductivity would be highly desirable, it is very. hard to 
produce. The CIO was influential in persuading the 
Division of Statistical Standards and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to cooperate in the establishment of a 
permanent committee in the field of productivity re- 
search. 

To major conferences have resulted, and numerous 
panel discussions by staff people from business, labor, 
government and the public. These discussions have 
emphasized methodological difficulties and have urged 
proper qualification of all data. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has experimented 
with certain direct studies of man-hours required to 
produce specific products, but has not overcome in- 
herent obstacles to accurate measurement. Its older 
indexes of output per man-hour based on over-all in- 
dustry figures were severely affected by wartime de- 
velopments which forced the suspension of many in- 
dustry series. The Bureau would like to prepare an 
over-all productivity index for manufacturing but we 
have repeatedly argued that the data for this are not 
adequate. 

The BLS apparently feels pressured to issue produc- 
tivity statistics not only by the prevailing demand but 
by the plans of the Bureau of the Census for issuing 
production indexes based on the 1939 and 1947 Cen- 
suses of Manufactures. CIO economists have been 
analyzing the adequacy of the Census data for individ- 
ual industries and for manufacturing as a whole. It 
is the recommendation of our research directors that, 
in view of the shortcomings of the data and the 
methodological difficulties, an all-manufacturing pro- 
duction index should not be published. 


Income Data 


The 1950 Census of population included certain ques- 
tions on income, though not as many as we would have 
liked. We have repeatedly urged that the Census Bu- 
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reau attempt to gather and tabulate information on 
both family and individual incomes that would provide 
much-needed clarification on the economic status of 
American families, 


Corporate Financial Reports 


We have repeatedly stated our belief that unions 
and the nation as a whole have a right to know the 
size of corporate profits and such details of corporate 
finance as labor cost and depreciation. Although cor- 
porations whose stocks are listed on the public ex- 
changes must make reports to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, that agency no longer compiles the 
useful analyses formerly available. 

Pressures have developed to cut the amount of ma- 
terial available on the compensation of executives and 
other matters. The Federal Trade Commission has 
not had funds for collecting annual data and expand- 
ing into non-manufacturing fields. 


Other Liaison Activities 


The Department has made recommendations also 
on broad plans for the activities of such agencies as 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and the U. S. Department of 
Labor. With defense mobilization becoming a vital 
problem, the Department released Everett Kassalow 
to work for the National Security Resources Board. 
The services of additional labor representatives in the 
defense program will be required. 

Our unions have already indicated their willingness 
to release technicians for this purpose, and we must 
be prepared to -locate and develop additional labor 
representatives fully qualified in the fields to which 
they. are assigned. Unfortunately, considerable re- 
sistance to the appointment of labor people is encoun- 
tered since they are considered biased, whereas it is 
assumed that businessmen are well qualified to be 
public servants. 

Members of the Department’s staff have served on 
the Executive Committee of the Productivity Confer- 
ence; the Economic Statistics Advisory Committee for 
the 1950 Census of Population; the Federal Advisory 
Council to the Bureau of Employment Security; the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee to the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau; the Labor Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association; the President’s Committee 
for National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week; the Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth; the National Citizens Committee 
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for United Nations Day; a planning committee on the 
Conference on the Aging; and the Executive Com- 
mittee to the U. S. National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

As labor has played an increasingly important role 
in the nation’s economy, there has been growing de- 
mand for labor spokesmen to appear at meetings of 
organizations of farmers, businessmen, and_ social 
scientists. CIO economists participated in many such 
meetings and radio and television programs. 

With teams of unionists and economists coming to 
this country from abroad to study U. S. industrial 
methods, especially productivity matters, our econo- 
mists have been called upon repeatedly to meet with 
such groups and present the CIO’s viewpoint. The 
resultant interchange of‘ views, while time-consuming, 
has increased our own understanding of the economic 
problems of other friendly nations. 


II. EDUCATION 


In the past ten years, the education programs of 
the National CIO, of CIO international unions and of 
state councils, have grown rapidly. CIO unions have 
taken the lead in the United States in developing 
workers education programs geared to the functioning 
and growth of unions. 

Out of the experience of organizing the mass pro- 
duction industries, CIO members learned that work- 
ers need legislative and political understanding to 
protect their jobs and their wages. They learned that 
a union is not only an instrument for collective bar- 
gaining with management, but through politica] ac- 
tion helps make government an instrument of democ- 
racy instead of an instrument of oppression. They 
learned that regardless of individual prejudice or its 
manipulation by employers, workers of white and black 
and yellow skin can be organized into strong unions 
which create a more democratic pattern among work- 
ing people and challenge undemocratic patterns in the 
community. 

CIO unions have drawn on all available techniques 
of education to develop, through discussion, through 
the use of visual aids, through the development of 
institutes and classes an education program which 
helped workers to meet their problems. 

While a few of the CIO unions began their organ- 
ized education work in the late thirties, a great part 
of today’s programs have grown in the last six years. 
In 1950, about seventy staff members of CIO affiliates 
are assigned to education work full time. 
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Conference Programs 

The National CIO Department of Education and 
Research began its school and conference program for 
union members in 1946 when it sponsored four re- 
gional conferences, under the supervision of George 
T. Guernsey, Associate Director of Education. A 
total of fifteen such weekend conferences have been 
held to date. In 1947, for the first time, the Depart- 
ment held one-week summer schools in various parts 
of the country. A total of forty-seven schools have 
been held. These schools and conferences are planned 
in cooperation with CIO Regional Directors and state 
councils in the area covered. 

In 1950, the Department sponsored for the first time 
a one-week educational staff training conference, held 
at Pawling, N. Y. About forty staff representatives 
from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Textile, 
Auto, and the Michigan State CIO attended. The 
program was worked out in cooperation with CIO 
Education Directors. 

In 1950, the summer school program was expanded 
to include regional schools for the Kansas and Okla- 
homa area, the Pennsylvania area and the New Eng- 
land area. Schools were held for the fourth year for 
the Rocky Mountain states, Indiana and Kentucky, 
Maryland and Virginia, and Missouri. Second annual 
schools were held in the Iowa-Nebraska area and in 
Texas. 

In response to demand from students of previous 
years and from the CIO officials in the region, the 
Department experimented with an advanced school] in 
Missouri which was held at the same time and place 
as the general leadership training school. 

The Department had three additional staff mem- 
bers teaching full-time at the schools and in some 
cases a recreation director. 

Because of the urgency for an understanding of the 
issues of the 1950 elections, the schools this year were 
organized around the legislative issues that affect 
CIO members and their families. Farm-labor pro- 
grams were stressed in the areas where there are large 
farm populations; these involved the study of farm 
issues and farmers’ problems and techniques for 
working with farmers, with practice in going out and 
talking to farmers about farm issues. 

For the first year, public libraries in the area cov- 
ered by each school were asked to send representa- 
tives with library exhibits to the school to talk to 
delegates about the many services that public libraries 
can give to labor unions and their members. This 
experiment proved very useful in giving librarians an 
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understanding of CIO’s program and library needs 
as well as in informing delegates about library serv- 
ices. Unions can expect to get help from their local 
libraries. 

In 1950, the first Pennsylvania CIO Education Con- 
ference was held, sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
CIO and the Department. Approximately 100 dele- 
gates attended the meetings, held in Harrisburg. 

The Department developed its school and conference 
manual for use in the 1950 program. This manual is 
distributed to all delegates at schools and conferences 
and is used as the basis for class teaching. In addi- 
tion it is an attempt to bridge the gap for the dele- 
gate between the classes and the development of pro- 
grams in his local union based on his school or con- 
ference work. 

The manual is organized around current legislative 
issues in such a way as to be used in loca] union dis- 
cussions and will be helpful to union officials who have 
to speak on legislative problems, to write articles, and 
to prepare resolutions. 

In addition, the manual contains a section on edu- 
cation programs, giving suggestions for local union 
programs, sources of information on various issues, 
details about materials available from the CIO De- 
partment of Education and Research and other CIO 
divisions, and other sources of information on prob- 
lems that affect CIO members. 


European Visitors 


Again in 1950, the Department endeavored to bring 
European trade unionists to CIO schools for a full 
week to give CIO members an opportunity to get to 
know workers from other countries. Working with 
ECA, the Department of Labor, and the Department 
of State, the Department arranged to have exchange 
workers at the Rocky Mountain, Pennsylvania and 
Iowa schools. At the Rocky Mountain School, five 
German trade unionists attended for the full week as 
did a German exchange student who had been studying 
in this country: for the past year. Special classes were 
arranged for these exchange workers. 

The Department worked with ECA in arranging 
orientation classes for a team of nine French trade 
unionists who came to this country to study. workers 
education techniques. International union education 
directors participated in these classes and in planning 
this one-week course on workers education in the 
United States. The course was held in connection 
with the CIO Pennsylvania Summer School, and the 
French group took part in evening sessions of the CIO 
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school. From the point of view of both the French 
and American workers, this week was one of the most 
worthwhile experiences that we have been able to 
organize. 

The French group went on to spend a week at the 
Michigan Council’s FDR-CIO Labor Center and vis- 
ited the education program of the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Roosevelt College, the School for 
Workers at the University of Wisconsin, and TVA. 
The Department again worked with the group during 
its one-week stay in Washington, participating in 
evaluation sessions on their program. 


Other Institutes 


The CIO Steelworkers gave the first rea] impetus 
to programs in the institute field. In the early days 
of the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, two 
schools were held at camps in western Pennsylvania. 
Training programs in USA-CIO began to be developed 
during the war under the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Training Within Industry program. Other 
unions used this program in the period toward the end 
of the war, and since that time these and other unions 
have gone on to develop their own programs, 

Following their wartime TWI program, in 1946 the 
Steelworkers sponsored summer institutes at Penn- 
sylvania State College and Antioch College in Ohio 
which reached some 500 local union officers. The 
teaching was done by full-time university staff who 
were interested in the labor movement and had a 
background on its problems. 

Since 1946, the Steelworkers expanded this program, 
reaching a total of about 10,000 members. They have 
sponsored institutes at the following colleges and 
universities: Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island State College, Rutgers, Cornell, 
Ohio State, Michigan, Utah, Colorado, California, 
Washington, Pennsylvania State College and Antioch. 
Their 1950 program included thirteen institutes at 
various universities attended by 2,000 delegates. 

The Autoworkers, Textile Workers, and National 
CIO have also been active in developing sites for some 
of their training institutes, using some of the above 
as Well as the Universities of North Carolina and Con- 
necticut and Wellesley College. 

More than 75 universities today offer various types 
of programs for unions and union members. These 
have great variety. in type of program and approach, 
varying from those with carefully selected labor ad- 
visory committees to universities with programs over 
which labor has no control whatsoever. Pioneering 
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in this field and with a close relationship to the labor 
movement, is the School for Workers of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis. University pro- 
grams offer both extension classes held in the towns 
where workers live or resident summer institutes on 
the university campus. Segregation in Southern Uni- 
versities has held back the use of these facilities in 
developing CIO’s educational program in the South. 

During 1950, the Department continued its efforts 
to secure enactment of legislation which would estab- 
lish a Labor Extension Service in the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The CIO has endorsed this program at successive 
conventions, and CIO affiliates throughout the nation 
have actively supported it. It would give to workers 
the same kind of service from the Department of La- 
bor that is now being given to American farmers 
through the Agricultural Extension Service, which 
amounts to thirty million dollars annually. 

Unfortunately. the Labor Extension Service bill has 
not been enacted by the 81st Congress. Although the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare favor- 
ably reported the bill for the second time and hear- 
ings were conducted by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, action was not obtained from that 
Committee or from the Senate itself. Confusion grow- 
ing out of the situation in which revisions proposed 
by the education committee of the AFL, after the Sen- 
ate Committee action had already been completed, was 
one of the most important factors in delaying action 
on the hill. 


Legislative Schools 


In addition to CIO institutes at universities, CIO 
unions have used various types of YWCA and labor 
owned camps and community centers as sites for their 
schools. The UAW-CIO has been especially active in 
this respect and estimates that more than 25,000 UAW 
members have attended its summer schools since the 
first held at Circle Camp, Michigan, in 1935. Six 
UAW locals and regions new own their own summer 
camps, including those at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
Ottawa, Illinois, and Toledo, Ohio. 

The Textile Workers Education Department, which 
has been holding summer leadership training insti- 
tutes since 1942, has experimented in the development 
of specialized training institutes. Originally offering 
only courses in elementary steward training, their 
schedule now includes advanced institutes in collective 
bargaining, union administration, and political action. 

In 1949, the TWUA political action schools were 
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held in Washington, D. C., rather than in conjunction 
with the regular summer schoo] program. Six four- 
day institutes were held in the capital during the 
1949 legislative season, with a total of 150 students 
from TWUA centers. 

For several years the United Rubber Workers Edu- 
cation Department has awarded scholarships to locals 
sending delegates to union or university summer 
schools. 

The Communications Workers sponsors a national 
summer school each year, situated at the Wisconsin 
School for Workers. CWA locals all over the nation 
are eligible to send delegates. The ACWA sponsors 
an institute at Hudson Shore Labor School. 


Council Programs 


The Michigan CIO Council, the first CIO state coun- 
cil to have a full-time education director on its staff, 
has had an active education program since 1941. Its 
first summer school of 100 students was held at Camp 
Chief Noonday, a U. S. Recreation Area. Since that 
time the Council has bought a camp of its own, the 
FDR-CIO Labor Center at Port Huron, Michigan, 
where one-week schools and weekend conferences are 
held each summer. This is the only CIO school where 
intensive courses are offered in single subject. For 
instance, a union member can spend a week studying 
collective bargaining or time study, union administra- 
tion, radio broadcasting, etc. More than 3,500 people 
have participated in the Michigan CIO one-week sum- 
mer school program since its beginning, with 600 at- 
tending the 1950 sessions. 

Other state CIO councils that have worked on the 
development of institutes as a means of training lead- 
ers are the Ohio State CIO Council which, with a 
full-time education director, has sponsored a weekly 
summer school for the last five years; the New Jersey 
State CIO Council which sponsored a one-week school 
for two years; the Vermont CIO Council which has 
a per capita appropriation to support its summer in- 
stitutes that are run in conjunction with Goddard Col- 
lege; and the several state councils that work in co- 
operation with the National CIO in sponsoring sum- 
mer schools. 


Publications 
The most widely distributed issue of the Economic 
Outlook published during the past year was “Work- 
ers and Farmers Must Stand Together.” Approxi- 
mately 150,000 copies were printed, a large portion of 
which were distributed at state and county fairs. In 
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order to aid CIO local unions in working with farm- 
ers, the Department prepared a guide to planning an 
exhibit for a county. fair. This guide was made avail- 
able to groups working with this problem. Distribu- 
tion of a large farm-labor poster was continued. 

Back issues of the Economic Outlook which contin- 
ued to have wide circulation were issues on federal aid 
to education, the health insurance plan, and foreign 
trade. Other 1950 issues which had large circulation 
were “Why Taft-Hartley Should Be Repealed,” which 
was circulated widely to non-labor groups—especially 
to schools and churches; “How Much Profit Is 
Enough?” “Don’t Neglect Our Schools,” ‘What’s in 
the New Social Security Law?” and “CIO Gains Mean 
Victory for All.” 

In order to meet the needs of high school and college 
debaters who will be discussing the concepts of the 
welfare state during the coming year, the November 
issue of the Economic Outlook is devoted to “Whose 
Welfare State Is It?” 

Another Department publication that was widely 
circulated during the past year was “CIO, What It Is 
and What It Does.” This pamphlet went through 
three editions and had a total] circulation of almost 
a quarter of a million. It was mailed to more than 
100,000 leaders of public opinion in the United States. 
It is being completely. revised for distribution during 
the coming year. 

Two new pamphlets were published jointly by the 
Department and the CIO Committee for Regional] De- 
velopment and Conservation: “The Magnificent Colum- 
bia,” a popular pamphlet on the Columbia River Val- 
ley Authority and “Foundations of Prosperity,” a 
guide to CIO policies in the field of conservation. 

To help local unions in their basic stewardship train- 
ing work, the CIO has published a new steward’s man- 
ual, “The Steward’s Job in Building Your CIO.” Copies 
were distributed in five separate editions: the National 
CIO, the Communications Workers of America, the 
United Rubber Workers, the Utility Workers and the 
Chemical Workers. 

A new departure in the work of the Department was 
the preparation of a Teacher’s Manual in which a care- 
fully worked out five-session course on stewardship 
training based on the CIO steward’s manual] has been 
made available to local unions. A special edition of 
100 copies of this Teacher’s Manual was prepared for 
the Chemical Workers. The teaching manual is based 
partly on the pioneering work that was done by the 
Union Leadership Training Program at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Five thousand copies of an attractively worked-out 
summary of educational services available from the 
National Department of Education and Research was 
published and 4,000 copies have been distributed in 
answer to local union requests and at CIO conven- 
tions. 

Especially useful to CIO officials working with the 
public schools was a reprint from Progressive Maga- 
zine, “The NAM in the Schools,’ which has been 
widely distributed by some of the CIO councils. 

To help CIO local union leaders in understanding 
American labor history, the Department has sold 
copies of The Labor Story, a new popular history of 
the U. S. labor movement. It has been purchased by 
many. high school libraries, and local unions have pur- 
chased copies and placed them in public as well as high 
school libraries. 

In the field of discrimination the Department in co- 
operation with the National Labor Service and the 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination has con- 
tinued to distribute some 10,000 copies of “Joe Worker 
and the Story of Labor’; 25,000 copies of our prize- 
winning poster, “CIO Says Wipe Out Discrimination”; 
15,000 copies of the “Summary Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Committee”; and 15,000 copies of 
“CIO Wants FEPC.,” 

As a small part in counteracting the propaganda of 
the AMA against the National Health Insurance Bill, 
the CIO has distributed many thousand copies of its 
pamphlet, ‘National Health Insurance—What Does It 
Mean to You?” and 10,000 copies of the Economic 
Outlook on this problem. 

The CIO has continued to distribute posters, both 
bulletin board size and larger sizes. Two poster kits 
at $1.00 each have been prepared for use in decorating 
union halls, and a third is in preparation. 

The Department has issued a new low-cost record 
album entitled, “New Songs for Labor,” sung by Joe 
Glazer, Education Director of the United Rubber 
Workers. The Department’s first album, ‘Favorite 
American Union Songs,” continues to sell at a steady 
rate. 


Promotion of Materials 


In the past year, the Department has experi- 
mented to get a more effective use of its large mailing 
lists, which are classified according to some 50 cate- 
gories of occupation, interests, etc. 

New pamphlets were mailed to the official CIO lists, 
and in addition were sent to lists with special interest 
in specific pamphlets. 
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A selective mailing was done of the resolutions of 
the Eleventh CIO Convention which had been reprinted 
in groups according to subject. For instance, the 
resolutions pertaining to education went to teachers, 
schoo] libraries, etc.; resolutions pertaining to farm 
problems went to lists of farmers. Sixty. thousand 
copies of resolutions were distributed. : 

The Department has long been aware that the NAM 
and big business groups furnished a steady stream of 
pamphlet materials to teachers in the nation’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, both for teacher use 
and for distribution to students. In an effort to com- 
bat this, the Department has made periodic mailings 
of its pamphlets to a list of 400 educational publica- 
tions which have wide circulation among teachers. 
The volume of requests for sample copies of publica- 
tions and films indicates that teachers are interested 
in receiving useful materials on labor, and local unions 
might well increase their work in this field. 

Since the National CIO cannot compete with the 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 which big business spends in 
its propaganda campaign, the Department uses various 
means to help CIO local unions and councils make use- 
ful distribution of literature to their local schools, pub- 
lic libraries, etc. 

The Department worked on the promotion and dis- 
tribution of the leaflet, Letters Now Will Mean Dol- 
lars Later, published by the CIO Social Security Com- 
mittee. A general mailing on this was made, as well 
as bulk distribution to CIO councils and Regional Di- 
rectors. 

The Department also maintains a mailing list of 
people interested in receiving workers’ education ma- 
terials, including local education chairman, and teach- 
ers interested in material on labor unions. Each month 
these people receive a list of carefully selected printed 
materials that the Department feels would be useful 
in CIO programs. Free samples of the materials listed 
are sent to anyone requesting them. 


Film Program 


Interest in 16mm sound movies began to develop in 
an organized way in the CIO with the UAW Film 
Division, which was formed during the war and is the 
largest in the CIO today. The UAW has produced 
United Action, Building Industrial Unionism, Brother 
John and the color cartoon, Hell Bent for Election, 
and has sponsored the widely shown film, Brotherhood 
of Man, which is based on the popular pamphlet 
“Races of Mankind.” 

The Film Division of the Department of Education 
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and Research was established in 1947 and now has 
2,100 film users on its mailing list—900 CIO local 
unions and 1,200 community, school, and church groups. 
The Film Division in a short period of time has de- 
veloped a film library with 78 titles and 143 prints, 
emphasizing mainly labor films and the good docu- 
mentary films. A small group of films for entertain- 
ment and children’s programs has been developed, and 
during the past year special reels for Christmas par- 
ties for local unions were made available. Guidance 
is given to unions in the use of their local film libraries 
for general entertainment and educational] films. 

During the past year the Film Division has made 
approximately 800 rentals of 16mm films, many of 
which were shown more than once during a single 
rental; they reached at least 100,000 people. Almost 
300 of these showings were to non-union groups such 
as high school] and college classes, church groups, film 
forums, and cooperatives. In making its film library. 
available to these groups, the CIO is helping to take 
the story of labor to non-labor groups. 

Three new sound films, Your Case for Wages, pro- 
duced by the United Steelworkers; Union at Work, 
produced by the Textile Workers Film Division, and 
They Met at the Fair, produced by District 3 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, have been given special 
promotion by the CIO Film Division. 

The Steelworkers distributed 50 prints of Your Case 
for Wages, to USA District Directors and the CIO 
Film Division. It was produced in September, 1949, 
in connection with the Steel wage case and strike. 
For the first time a union was using a special 16mm film 
for presenting its case in a dispute with management 
to both its members and the general public, and it re- 
ceived considerable attention from visual aid groups. 

The CIO Film Division arranged special promotion 
of this film during the steel strike when it was widely 
shown to union groups and the non-union public. These 
rental showings reached probably 25,000 people and 
comments received showed that the film was very 
effective in giving community. as well as union groups 
an understanding of the union’s position. The film 
is still being used in university classes as an example 
of union educational work. 

Since its beginning the CIO Film Division has de- 
veloped more than 100 sound filmstrip outlets in CIO, 
and through national purchasing it has made available 
equipment, screens and films to affiliated locals at a 
substantial savings. During the past year CIO unions 
have obtained through the Film Division a number of 
16mm sound projectors and sound filmstrip machines 
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—as well as screens, turntables, and other equipment. 

In the field of political action the Film Division has 
prepared a special list of films on PAC and stimulated 
a number of showings of the feature film, The Roose- 
velt Story. Wherever possible in its schools and con- 
ferences the various CIO Film Divisions have spon- 
sored special training sessions for CIO projectionists. 
Here they are taught the importance of previewing 
films before they are shown and the necessity for 
planning a discussion to follow the film. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Textile 
Workers Union jointly hired a full-time visua] educa- 
tion expert two and a half years ago. Their Film 
Library has more than 150 titles in active use and 70 
sound movie projectors among the local unions. The 
Textile Workers’ film, Union at Work, the first film 
to explain the workings of the union, has been re- 
viewed quite favorably and some forty-five prints 
of the film have been sold to union and educational 
film libraries. The TWUA Film Division has prepared 
a four-page teaching guide which is available to high 
school teachers. 

The United Steelworkers of America in cooperation 
with Pennsylvania State College produced The Campus 
Comes to the Steelworker, showing a one-week Steel- 
workers’ institute at Pennsylvania State College. Ap- 
proximately 40 prints have been made available 
through the District Directors of the Steelworkers and 
some of the film libraries. 


Conclusion 


While these varied educational activities may sound 
imposing, there is a great need for expanding the 
service. The CIO education program has not yet been 
made available to millions of CIO workers who are 
doing their best to build strong unions. 

In the kind of world we live in and in view of the 
problems with which labor has to deal, the exten- 
sion of this program to reach every member of the 
unions is necessary: for the survival of trade unionism. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT 


During the past year international developments 
have been overshadowed by the outbreak of the shoot- 
ing war in Korea. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, together with all right-thinking Americans, ex- 
pressed itself in full agreement with President Tru- 
man’s immediate realization of the necessity to pre- 
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vent aggression and to take necessary action directly 
and through the United Nations to restore peace. 

Shortly after the outbreak of aggression in Korea, 
President Murray wrote the President of the United 
States that: “The CIO stands solidly behind your ef- 
forts to halt this act of Communist aggression and to 
restore the peace in Asia. We, likewise, endorse the 
resolution of the United Nations condemning this 
breach of peace by the North Korea government, and 
your prompt action in support of this resolution.” 

On August 29, the CIO Executive Board, at its first 
meeting after the aggressive attack on South Korea, 
endorsed this action when it “reaffirmed its full and 
unconditional support to the efforts of the United Na- 
tions and our government to halt the vicious acts of 
Communist aggression in Korea.” 

In condemning the Communist aggression in Korea, 
the CIO was following its traditional policy of oppos- 
ing war-makers and of working for world peace. 
Throughout World War II, the CIO helped mobilize 
the American people to resist the aggression of the 
Axis power; and in the post-war period, the CIO had 
urged the strengthening of the United Nations Organi- 
zation as a means of preserving world peace. 


European Recovery Program 


Throughout the past ten years the CIO has advo- 
cated the extension of economic assistance to demo- 
cratic peoples abroad; and, in particular, after the end 
of World War II, the CIO supported UNRRA and the 
granting of substantial assistance to restore the war- 
devastated economies. Conhequently, in 1947 the CIO 
welcomed the bold idea put forward by Secretary of 
State George Marshal] and our officials played a major 
role in shaping that generous idea into a concrete plan. 

In subsequent years, the CIO fought those advo- 
cates of “false economy” who sought to cut the annual 
appropriation for ERP to a level so low that it would 
fail to accomplish its objectives of rehabilitation and 
higher living standards, 

In mid-1950, as the European Recovery Program 
entered its third year, the CIO began to call for in- 
creased emphasis on those aspects of the Program 
that would lead directly. to improvement of the living 
standards of the workers in the aid-receiving nations. 

The CIO pointed out, in line with its original recom- 
mendations on the Marshall Plan that economic re- 
habilitation was, in itself, not enough. Direct im- 
provement in the real wages of European workers is 
urgently necessary—for the welfare of European work- 
ers and their families, and to strengthen the demo- 
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cratic alternative to the propaganda promises of the 
Communist movement. 

CIO officials have offered a number of detailed sug- 
gestions for improvement of the United States’ foreign 
aid programs, in order that American assistance may 
reach the workers and farmers—the two groups who 
most need our help. Plans are now being developed 
to achieve those goals. 

Clinton Golden and other CIO personnel continue 
to serve as labor advisers at various levels within 
ECA. The latest addition in this capacity is Robert 
Oliver, who is on leave from his post as CIO Regional 
Director for Texas, and is now serving as executive 
assistant to the labor advisers to the head of the 
ECA. 


Point Four 


In accordance with the resolution adopted at the 
1949 Convention, CIO has given consistent backing to 
President Truman’s program of economic and technical 
aid to under-developed areas of the world. During 
Congressional debate on Point Four, the CIO re- 
peatedly emphasized the need of sufficient funds to 
insure the workability of the entire program. It 
sharply protested a series of proposed cuts in Point 
Four appropriations that would have wrecked the 
program even before it began. 

Point Four, the CIO made clear, is neither a relief 
program nor a short-run scheme for the export of 
heavy goods; it is, the CIO said, a “long range pro- 
gram that spells world peace, realization of human 
dignity by hundreds of millions and eventually a still 
higher standard of living for America.” 

We have urged that the Point Four Program will 
be successful only if labor’s representatives are closely 
integrated into the policy and operations of Point 
Four. Too many of the public discussions about Point 
Four have treated it as the exclusive sphere of the 
technician, the scientist, the engineer, the agricul- 
tural specialist. 

This whole program has gained increasing impor- 
tance, since the stepping up of Communist aggression 
in Asia. The CIO, although recognizing fully the need 
for a substantial military program to defend the free 
nations against aggression, has continued to urge 
that we shall not achieve our purposes unless we con- 
tinue programs for improvement of living conditions 
of the people. 
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Labor Participation 


A greater degree of labor participation in the De- 
partment of State and its various agencies operating 
throughout the world has been advocated for many 
years by. the CIO. In a statement presented to the 
Secretary of State early in 1950, officers of the CIO 
emphasized that “an immediate increase in labor par- 
ticipation in government agencies dealing with inter- 
national matters will provide immediate and construc- 
tive benefits for peoples and governments not only in 
America but in the rest of the world.” 

The same statement pointed out that “the American 
labor movement has channels of communication and 
relationships in foreign countries, the use of which is 
essential to the successful prosecution of a democratic 
American foreign policy.” 

The substantial measure of participation by labor 
in the Economic Cooperation Administration has ac- 
counted for much of the popular success of the recov- 
ery program; labor’s moral appeal and experience 
have helped avert policies that might have weakened 
the ties between ECA and the great mass of European 
workers. 

A serious defect in American foreign policy is, how- 
ever, the absence of American labor from its highest 
councils. Leaders of American labor, in urging greater 
participation for the trade unions in the foreign affairs 
agencies of government, are seeking the preservation 
of the things that are dear to every American citizen 
—democracy, freedom, liberty. 

It has become essential that the experience of the 
American labor movement should be used in the United 
States’ delegations to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and to its various commissions and 
committees. 

Up to this time the only delegation which has in- 
cluded persons from the labor movement has been that 
attending meetings of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, on behalf of the CIO, served as a member of 
the UNESCO delegation this year as he has done on 
previous occasions. 


CIO and the ICFTU 


Following the decision at last year’s Convention, 
the CIO participated in the Free World Labor Con- 
ference in London, England, in December 1949. The 
CIO delegation consisted of: Walter Reuther, David J. 
McDonald, Allan Haywood, Michael Ross, Mrs. Esther 
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Peterson, Michael Quill, Martin Kyne, Herbert W. 
Payne, Isadore Katz, and Elmer F. Cope. 

There were over 260 delegates from 53 countries, 
representing an aggregate membership of some 50 
million. A number of important resolutions and state- 
ments were adopted by. the Conference which were 
then distributed to our affiliates in a pamphlet entitled 
“For Bread, Peace, and Freedom.” 

This conference established the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, which now operates 
out of headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. It has 
already established itself as the organization which 
will reinforce and spread democratic trade unionism 
throughout the world. 

The CIO, under the leadership of President Murray, 
has steadily broken down the isolationism of American 
labor. During World War II, the CIO developed in- 
creasingly friendly relations with the labor movements 
of all the united Nations struggling against the Nazis. 

The search for a common meeting place for the 
unions of the anti-fascist countries resulted in the crea- . 
tion, late in 1945, of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions—to which practically every union center was 
then affiliated. 

As the CIO representative at the WFTU, the late 
Sidney Hillman—head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers—patiently sought to argue away old enmities 
and distrust, and to re-establish a mutual tolerance 
based on the acceptance of differences among union 
movements. In 1947, however, it was clear that the 
Communists would not cooperate, and the last traces 
of the unity established in wartime began to vanish. In 
1949, the democratic labor organizations were compelled 
to withdraw from the WFTU. Today: both the CIO and 
the AFL—as well as practically every non-Communist 
labor group in the world—have affiliated with the 
ICFTU. 

The WFTU has now become completely Communist- 
dominated, while the democratic unions have, in the 
ICFTU, an effective organization which has launched 
a series of constructive programs in various parts of 
the world. Elmer Cope, the CIO European representa- 
tive, has served as our permanent alternate on the 
ICFTU Executive Board and Emergency Committee. 


In May 1950 the ICFTU organized a conference of 
the interested national centers on the question of the 
problems of the Ruhr Valley. The CIO was repre- 
sented by Michael Ross and Stanley Ruttenberg. Be- 
fore this conference assembled, Mr. Schuman, the 
French Foreign Minister, had announced the Schu- 
man Plan, which looks toward the unification of the 
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European coal and steel industries under a supra- 
national authority. This is a bold attempt to get at 
the heart of the problem of European unity by attack- 
ing the greatest barrier of all—the age-long Franco- 
German enmity. 

The conference took the position that, in order for 
the Schuman Plan to operate successfully to the ben- 
efit of all European peoples, it was essential for the 
European trade union movements represented by the 
ICFTU to be given adequate powers throughout the 
framework of the proposed organization. This was 
the only guarantee against the scheme degenerating 
into an old-fashioned cartel. Since then ICFTU rep- 
resentatives have been closely following all the nego- 
tiations on the Schuman Plan. 


ICFTU Regional Programs 


In accordance with the decisions taken at the Lon- 
don Conference, the ICFTU organized a mission to 
Asia in July 1950. John Brophy, representing the 
CIO, was a member of the mission. The mission, 
which visited almost all the Asiatic countries, has done 
much to stimulate the development of democratic 
trade unions throughout Asia. As a result of its work, 
the ICFTU will set up regional] offices in Asia and 
undertake to entrench itself as the organization for 
free labor throughout Asia as well as the rest of the 
world. 

The ICFTU has scheduled an inter-American trade 
union conference to be held in Mexico City on January 
8, 1951. This conference, at which both the CIO and 
AFL, together with the democratic trade unions from 
Latin America will be represented, will have as its 
object the formation of a regional organization within 
the ICFTU and the development of plans for strength- 
‘ening trade unionism throughout this hemisphere. 


ICFTU & United Nations 


The ICFTU has already obtained ‘Consultative A” 
status at the United Nations. To carry on this work, 
an office has been established in New York City, and 
John Brophy and Miss Toni Sender have been en- 
gaged to carry on the permanent contact work with 
the United Nations and its commissions. Jacob Potof- 
sky and Michael Ross of the CIO, and Matthew Woll 
and David Dubinsky of the AFL, are presently serving 
as UN consultants for the ICFTU. 

In addition, the ICFTU is playing an active role in 
the work of the ILO. J. H. Oldenbroek, the ICFTU 
general secretary, has been elected secretary of the 
workers’ group and the ICFTU is fully utilizing its 
consultative status with the International Labour 
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Organization. Prior to ILO meetings it will be usual 
for the ICFTU to call a meeting of the workers’ dele- 
gates almost all of whom belong to ICFTU affiliates. 
At such meetings one of the main items of the agenda 
will be the discussion of the work to be undertaken 
at the forthcoming meeting of the ILO. This will be 
particularly significant in connection with the meet- 
ings of the ILO Industrial Committees, in which case 
the ICFTU meeting will in effect be a meeting of the 
International Trade Secretariat for the particular in- 
dustry involved. 


Intl. Trade Secretariats 


The International Trade Secretariats are interna- 
tional organizations to which are affiliated the various 
craft or industria] unions from different countries. It 
was decided in London that the Executive Board of 
the ICFTU should develop “the closest possible co- 
operation with the International Trade Secretariats”. 

There are in existence about 20 of these organiza- 
tions, comprising unions in the various trades and in- 
dustries. A number of CIO unions have already. affil- 
iated with the appropriate International Trade Secre- 
tariat for their industry. For example, the Steel- 
workers and the Auto Workers have joined the Inter- 
national Metal Workers Federation, and the Packing- 
house Workers have affiliated to the International 
Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and 
Drink Trades. 


U. S. Department of Labor 


During the past year, the CIO has continued its par- 
ticipation in the work of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee on international affairs which it set up in 
the Department of Labor. The CIO has been repre- 
sented by James B. Carey, Jacob Potofsky, Emil Rieve, 
and Michael Ross. 

Since the Department of Labor is responsible for 
representing labor’s point of view on _ inter-depart- 
mental committees charged with the formulation of 
policy on all matters concerning foreign affairs, this 
committee has been instrumental in conveying to the 
Department officials, and in particular to the Assistant 
Secretary, Philip M. Kaiser, the point of view of the 
organized American labor movement. 

Through the work of this committee the trade union 
movement has become increasingly influential in the 
development of the labor attache program and in the 
exchange programs for foreign labor leaders, pressing 
of labor’s point of view in connection with Point Four, 
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the occupation policies in Germany and Japan, and 
numerous other activities. 


Work of CIO Committees 


In February, 1950, President Murray was empow- by 
ered by the Executive Board to appoint an Interna- Philip 
tional Committee to facilitate the work of the Depart- Murray 
ment for International Affairs and to maintain con- 
tinuity in its work. The committee has functioned 
since then in this capacity under the chairmanship of 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

The activity. of the CIO in Latin American affairs 
has continued under the guidance of the Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs Committee. Ernest Schwarz, assistant 
director of this Department, is secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

















Latin America 


Since the last CIO convention a year ago, the po- 
litical situation in Latin America has grown worse. 
Peron in Argentina, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
and the military juntas in Venezuela and Peru re- 
mained in power; democratic or semi-democratic re- 
gimes were overcome in Colombia, Panama and Haiti. 

In accordance with the growing strength of the 
reactionary forces, the attacks against the bona fide 
labor movement gained in violence. This was par- 
ticularly obvious in Argentina where Peron seems to 
have succeeded in crushing the last remnants of a free 
labor movement; but also in Venezuela, Peru and the 
Dominican Republic, where legitimate labor has vir- 
tually been driven underground. 

At the same time labor’s situation also has grown 
more precarious in Colombia, Panama and Haiti due to 
the political changes there. There can be no doubt 
that these fateful developments are to a large extent 
attributable to a rather deteriorating economic situa- 
tion, of which the working people are the foremost 
victims. 

The CIO Latin American Affairs Committee has 
geared its policy to the worsening situation; more than 
once it has raised its voice in protest against oppres- 
sion and exploitation, and in favor of democracy and 
the political, economic and social rights of the work- 
ing people of Latin America. Our action in this re- 
spect reached a climax with Chairman Potofsky’s pro- 
test to Assistant Secretary Miller against a loan to 
Peron. 

The CIO has continued its policy of giving every 
possible aid to our Latin American brothers. Thus 
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we protested—to name only a few examples—against 
the assassination of the Peruvian labor leader Negrei- 
ros, and gave aid to his widow. We also, through 
representations in the proper places, contributed to 
the release of three Peruvian labor leaders from jail. 
In addition, we supported the economic demands and 
strikes of the independent Chilean unions; partici- 
pated in the boycott sponsored by the International 
Transport Workers Federation against Argentine ship- 
ping; and exerted pressure, in cooperation with the 
United Packinghouse Workers, upon Swift, Armour 
and Wilson, whom we asked to stop certain reprisals 
against the Uruguayan meat workers. 

At the same time we submitted to our Latin-Amer- 
ican brothers the CIO’s program for the improvement 
of their social and economic conditions as adopted by 
the Cleveland Convention and stood at the side of the 
administration in fostering and promoting the Presi- 
dent’s plans and intentions with respect to Point Four 
and Latin America. 


Puerto Rico & Panama 


The Committee cooperated in the Organization De- 
partment’s successful negotiations for the affiliation 
of the Puerto Rican CGT and also in its efforts to 
organize the Panama “silver workers” into a legiti- 
mate CIO union. Highlights in these developments 
were the visit to Puerto Rico of Brothers Haywood, 
Potofsky and Brophy in February, and the appoint- 
ment of a Puerto Rican unionist, Brother Ramos 
Antonini, to the CIO Committee on Latin-American 
Affairs. 

We furthermore supported the right of Puerto Rico 
to write its own constitution and its demands for an 
extension of social security and the granting of suffi- 
cient educational funds. 


CIO Activities 


The Committee felt a strong responsibility for the 
Latin-American workers in this country. To take 
care of their interests a special sub-committee (Chair- 
man Knight; members: Kyne and Schwarz) has been 
established by Brother Potofsky. 

The sub-committee has helped in the establishment 
of a CIO-AFL local Committee for Puerto Ricans in 
New York. In addition Brother Schwarz was ap- 
pointed by Mayor O’Dwyer as one of the members of 
his Committee on Puerto Ricans and, furthermore, 
our representatives were called to testify before a 
presidential commission on migratory labor. 

Brother Schwarz represented the CIO at the Havana 
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Conference for Democracy and Freedom and cooper- 
ated there with our Puerto Rican member, Ramos 
Antonini. Schwarz subsequently was elected a Board 
member of the new permanent inter-American organ- 
ization for Democracy and Freedom. 

A special sub-committee consisting of Brothers Kyne 
and Schwarz is cooperating with Brother Oldenbroek, 
the AFL and other free labor organizations in the 
preparation of the forthcoming inter-American Labor 
Conference. 

During the period under report the Committee pub- 
lished its monthly “Boletin’” in Spanish, which is 
received by every important labor union in Latin 
America. The bulletin, as an important Latin-Amer- 
ican leader put it, is ‘avidly. read and much com- 
mented upon”’. 

We have also issued a number of bulletins and re- 
ports in English for members of the International and 
Latin-American Committee, and have helped the CIO 
Department of Education in the writing and editing 
of its recently published pamphlet on the CIO and 
Latin America. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The CIO Publicity Department devoted most of its 
efforts during the past year to the task of keeping 
CIO members, and the general public, informed about 
the important activities of our organization. 

It was especially active, through The CIO News, 
in the campaign which resulted in the expulsion of 
Communist-dominated affiliates from the CIO and the 
return of many members of those affiliates to the CIO 
fold. 

Two other projects which received specia] attention 
were the CIO’s legislative program and its political 
action campaign. 

The Department played a leading role in the estab- 
lishment of the CIO Press and Public Relations Con- 
ference, an informa] group of editors and publicity 
men who meet regularly in an effort to improve and 
coordinate the public relations projects of the CIO and 
its affiliates. Publicity Director Allan L. Swim is 
executive secretary of this group. 

The CIO publicity director was active in the pro- 
gram which brought about expansion of and improve- 
ments in the services of Labor Press Association, 
which the CIO endorsed at its 1949 convention. 

The practice of making easily available to the press 
and radio pertinent information about CIO activities 
was continued during the year. 

The Publicity Department issued several hundred 
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press releases, arranged frequent press conferences 
and radio appearances and answered thousands of mail 
and telephone inquiries about CIO undertakings. 

The Department distributed thousands of pamphlets 
prepared by various CIO departments and committees. 


Press and Radio 


Through The CIO News, press releases and special 
features, the Publicity Department provided a large 
amount of material which was carried in the publica- 
tions of national, international and local unions and 
industrial union councils. It also printed and dis- 
tributed two issues of The CIO News Voting Record 
during the year. 

In addition to publishing its weekly national edition, 
The CIO News published regularly. special editions for 
four national and international unions. 

The CIO obtained regular sustaining programs on 
two of the major radio networks and participated fre- 
quently in a third network program devoted to sub- 
jects in which labor has an interest. 

Robert R. Nathan, well-known economist and com- 
mentator, appeared on the American Broadcasting 
Company program sponsored by the CIO. 

The CIO was one of the sponsors of “The First 
Freedom” (formerly “America United”), a National 
Broadcasting Company program, and provided a num- 
ber of participants for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s “Cross Section-U.S.A.” 

In addition, the Publicity Department arranged for 
numerous CIO representatives to appear on special 
broadcasts. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


This report, being prepared in advance of the No- 
vember 7 elections, obviously cannot comment on the 
results or attempt an analysis of them. 

It is clear, however, that labor’s political arm is 
stronger than it ever has been within the past 10 
years and that, due to wise leadership, it is making 
a more and more effective contribution to our de- 
mocracy. 

Labor political action is today an accepted part of 
the democratic American pattern and it is being re- 
lied upon in a constantly increasing measure to carry 
on the informational work that is necessary to the 
functioning of a representative form of government. 

Since its formation in 1943 the CIO-PAC has con- 
stantly stressed the necessity of voting and the neces- 
sity of voters informing themselves on the issues con- 
fronting the nation. It has lifted the curtain that 
sometimes lies between the legislators and their con- 
stituents, and it has emphasized the close and constant 
relationship between the voters and their representa- 
tives. 

Today more citizens than ever before are conscious 
of their duty to inform themselves and to register 
their judgment at the polls. 

The extent to which PAC influence has been exerted 
in this all-important field is illustrated by the requests 
for help and material which have come to it from 
other civic bodies and from agencies in the govern- 
ment concerned with teaching people who have lived 
under a dictatorship for many years the duties and 
privileges of democratic citizenship. 

Also illustrative of the work of PAC in this field 
is the increasing number of people participating in 
elections. In 1942 only 28 million people voted in the 
congressional elections. In 1946 only 34 million people 
voted while in 1950 the number of votes may well 
approach 40 millions. 

This reversal of the historic trend toward public 
apathy in the “off years” has had a healthy. effect. 
Public servants are more conscious of the electorate 
and more scrupulous in the observance of platform 
promises. 

An accounting every. two years instead of the hereto- 
fore four years, has served to strengthen and tighten 
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our entire structure of representative government and 
has served to place emphasis on issues and political 
philosophies rather than personalities. 


Specific Programs 


This has been evidenced by the number of state 
platforms this year that are detailed and precise in 
their statement of objectives. It is also evidenced by 
the reluctance of other groups to state their platforms 
in detail. They are aware that voters now read plat- 
forms and that they hold to accountability the candi- 
dates who run on those platforms. 

One of the peculiarities of the year has been the 
tendency of liberal political groups to spell out their 
program and the tendency of conservative or reac- 
tionary groups to reduce their platforms to a meaning- 
less few words, as is the case in an increasing num- 
ber of states. 

No party today feels its platform is only a campaign 
document that will be forgotten after the election. 
For this growing political responsibility of parties, 
the CIO-PAC is entitled to a large measure of credit. 

Equally healthy has been the increasing number of 
labor union members running for public office. Today 
there are over 1,000 members of our organization who 
hold either an elective or appointive public office. 
Union members enjoy a greater community status than 
at any time previous, and their advice and counsel] is 
sought on a number of questions that affect the wel- 
fare and well being of all the members of the com- 
munity. The way has been opened for union mem- 
bers to make their contributions to the life of our 
country and for union members and their families to 
participate more fully in the benefits of community 
life. 


Unity of Action 


As labor’s political strength has mounted during 
this past decade, more and more groups have entered 
the. political arena. In 1948 there were less than 10 
united labor committees throughout the United States. 
Today there are 37 state committees composed of vir- 
tually all union groups in the state and they are act- 
ing, practically without exception, in a unified man- 
ner, determined to achieve common goals. 

This unity of action has, in many instances, ex- 
tended into spheres beyond the scope of your political 
action committee, but it should be noted that its in- 
ception was in joint effort on behalf of common can- 
didates. 
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On September 8, 1950, the top leaders of the CIO 
and the AFL held a dinner attended by the President 
of the United States. It was the first such meeting 
ever held in the United States. 


Conservative Counter-Action 


Labor’s growing political strength has, however, 
brought about intensified counter-action along the 
lines reported by your political action committee last 
year. This counter-action has taken the following 
forms: 

1. Even greater and more direct activity in politics 
by the nation’s big industrial corporations. 

2. The increasing use by the powers of wealth of 
“front” organizations contributions to which are tax- 
deductible, to carry on political activity. 

Thus in primary elections this year monied interests 
support reactionary Democrats in the South with 
the same fervor and cash that they opposed liberal 
Republicans in the North. The same groups which 
opposed Senator Pepper in the Democratic primaries 
in Florida and Senator Graham in the Democratic 
primaries in North Carolina opposed Senator Morse 
in the Republican primaries in Oregon and Senator 
Tobey in the Republican primaries of New Hampshire. 

This abandonment of party lines by the reactionary 
forces has hastened the realignment of political par- 
ties. As a consequence voters are more easily able to 
identify their interests with one or the other of the 
major political parties and a change of the parties in 
power represents a more drastic shift in the direction 
of governmental] policy than heretofore. 

Labor’s political action is based on informing the 
electorate, encouraging the widest possible participa- 
tion, and obtaining the maximum possible vote of free 
citizens. It is rooted in the constitutional power of 
the people. 

Corporate political action, on the contrary, is based 
on the power of money and the use of economic pres- 
sure upon the voters. 


Stronger CIO-PAC 


The development of corporate politica] action can 
be countered only by increased labor political action. 

Throughout the years your PAC has continued to 
emphasize the importance of strong state and local 
organizations and has proceeded on the premise that 
political strength lies in the ward and precinct. Its 
goal has been the creation of strong and active po- 
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litical action units in the locality in which the votes 
are cast. 

The constant strengthening of the ward and pre- 
cinct units remains the most vital task of the CIO- 
PAC, 

As our country engages in the great war of ideas, 
the labor movement as always is the bulwark and 
stronghold of our democratic system. Its drive to 
stimulate political interest and activity is the well- 
spring from which our representative form of gov- 
ernment derives its strength and inspiration. It is 
answering with the propaganda of deed the false to- 
talitarian propaganda of words. 

Upon the continued strength of vitality of the 
American labor movement depends the continued 
strength and vitality of our democratic institutions 
and the future welfare and safety of our country. 


Members of CIO Political Action Committee are: Philip Murray, 
chairman; Jack Kroll, director; David J. McDonald, secretary- 
treasurer; Joseph Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey, Jacob 
Potofsky, Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, Emil Mazey, William Pollock, 
Frank Rosenblum, Desmond Walker and Carleton Werkau. 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH 
DISCRIMINATION 


In conformity with the resolution adopted by the 
11th Constitutional Convention, “That each CIO affil- 
iate create a Civil Rights Committee or Department 
on Fair Practices within its respective organization,” 
the following International Unions have created Civil 
Rights Committees or Fair Practices Departments, 
with assigned staff: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

Communications Workers 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers 

United Furniture Workers 

United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 

American Newspaper Guild 

Oil Workers International Union 

United Paperworkers 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 

United Shoe Workers 

Transport Workers Union 

International Woodworkers 

The United Auto Workers, the National Maritime 
Union, the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
the United Rubber Workers of America, and the 
United Steelworkers of America had Committees in 
operation before this date. 

Many of the above international unions had pre- 
viously created committees to handle problems in- 
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volving race, color, or creed, but had not assigned 
specific staff members with the responsibility of the 
day-to-day administration of the committees or de- 
partments. These committees have developed specific 
procedures for the processing of complaints for their 
respective international unions. 

The National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation convened a conference in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 23-24 of the staff members responsible for the 
civil rights activities in their respective international 
unions. The conference was called for the purpose of 
analyzing the existing facilities within the CIO that 
could be utilized by the international unions in helping 
them to realize their objectives. In addition, a start 
was made toward more closely coordinating the civil 
rights programs of the international unions within 
CIO. 

The first day of the conference was devoted to the 
aforementioned objectives. The second day of the 
conference was spent with representatives of national 
community organizations with which the CIO main- 
tains friendly and cooperative relationships, in order 
to determine how our joint resources could be more 
effectively utilized in the elimination of discrimination 
in our communities. 

The conference recommended that leadership civil 
rights conferences should be held during the coming 
year. The first areas decided upon were Denver, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Cleveland, Ohio. It was rec- 
ommended that the presidents of local unions, mem- 
bers of the executive boards, stewards’ committee and 
fair practices committee members be invited for the 
purpose of increasing the effectiveness of our policies 
on the local level and developing joint techniques of 
eliminating discriminatory. practices in the plants 
where we hold collective bargaining rights. 


The first of these fair practices and anti-discrimina- 
tion conferences was held at Denver, Colorado, Sept. 
29 to Oct. 1. Denver was selected for the first con- 
ference because many individuals and organizations 
successfully worked together there in an attempt 
to eliminate racial discrimination within their com- 
munity. We are of the opinion that the success of 
the Denver conference will set an example worthy of 
copy by many other cities. Total attendance at the 
conference was 325 people, composed of delegates from 
the interested community organizations and delegates 
from the CIO affiliates in the Denver area. 
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Legislation 


Since the last convention, the CIO has continued to 
press for the legislative enactment of the Civil Rights 
Program on both the state and national level. This 
includes the passage of a Fair Employment Practices 
bill; passage of legislation outlawing poll taxes and 
other undemocratic restrictions on the right to vote; 
enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill; passage of 
measures to bar segregation in inter-state travel; and 
enactment of safeguards against racial discrimination 
in federal appropriations for state aid. These pro- 
posals have been incorporated into legislative form and 
referred to the proper Congressional committees. An 
anti-po]l tax bill has successfully passed the House of 
Representatives. It was held up in the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, awaiting action by the Sen- 
ate on the Fair Employment Practices measure. 

Both the Republicans and the Southern members of 
the Democatic party must share the blame for the 
failure to enact into legislation the Civil Rights Pro- 
gram, particularly the FEPC. On February 22, 1950, 
a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition in the House, after 
a disgraceful sixteen-hour performance, passed a 
watered-down FEPC bill known as the McConnell bill, 
which is without enforcement powers and includes 
many amendments designed to weaken the bill. 

On May 18, 1950, after a two-week desultory. filibus- 
ter, the Senate voted to limit debate on the motion to 
bring up the FEPC bill. Nineteen Democrats and 
thirty-three Republicans voted for the cloture motion, 
with twenty-six Democrats and six Republicans voting 
against it. The Senate thereby failed to achieve the 
two-thirds vote which is a requirement under the 
Wherry rule, that was fastened on the Senate during 
the filibuster in 1949 by a coalition of Republicans 
and Dixiecrats. 

Again on July 12, 1950, an attempt was made to 
secure a limitation on debate in order to bring up the 
FEPC bill, which again failed to secure the necessary 
two-thirds vote. 

It is perfectly obvious that we are confronted with 
a legislative self-paralysis in the Senate of the United 
States. It is impossible to secure civil rights legisla- 
tion while the present cloture rule prevails in the 
Senate. We are convinced that in order to secure 
enactment of the Civil Rights Program, the first step 
must be the repeal of the Wherry rule and the enact- 
ment of a workable rule in the Senate designed to 
prevent undue and drawn-out filibusters. 

To this end, Senator Lehman, on behalf of himself 
and Senators Murray, Thomas, Magnuson, McMahon, 
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Kilgore, Neely, Douglas, Humphrey, and Benton, in- 
troduced a proposal in the Senate to secure a limita- 
tion of debate by a majority of those present and 
voting after a given subject has been debated for fif- 
teen days. The CIO is supporting this proposal, for 
it is only by the elimination of the filibuster as a 
technique can we hope to enact the Civil Rights Pro- 
gram into legislation. 

The vote of the members of the House of Represent- 
atives during the debate on FEPC, and that of the 
members of the Senate during the two votes on in- 
voking cloture, helped to determine in large measure 
our affiliates’ decisions on political support or oppo- 
sition during the recent Congressional] elections. 

We will achieve the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Program as the voters of America convince the mem- 
bers of Congress that it is politically wise to translate 
into legislative reality the commitments of both par- 
ties as spelled out in their party platforms. 


Supreme Court 


In contrast to the lack of affirmative action on the 
legislative front are the historic decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Henderson, Sweatt, and McLaurin 
cases. 

The Court in effect held that segregation itself 
creates inequality. The Court, in finding a lack of 
equality in the operations on the Southern Railway 
dining cars, and the segregated educational practices 
of the states of Texas and Oklahoma, in effect re- 
pudiated the “separate but equal” doctrine against 
which the CIO had directed its attacks in its briefs 
on all three cases. The Court did not repudiate the 
“separate but equal” doctrine directly, but by holding 
that the practice of segregation itself created in- 
equality in the Oklahoma case, the Court effectively 
killed any. effect the doctrine might have in the future. 

Particularly significant to the CIO was the clear 
recognition by the Supreme Court in the McLaurin 
case that there is a vital difference between voluntary 
and involuntary separation. The Court conceded that 
the individual students in the University of Oklahoma 
had a right not to mingle with members of different 
races if they desired not to do so, but it stated that 
the state had no power to deprive Negroes of the 
right to secure voluntary acceptance by their fellow 
students. This means that although individuals can 
practice prejudice. if they so wish, the state cannot 
force them to do so. 
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CIO’s Position 


The enunciation of this principle by the Supreme 
Court gives firm support to the CIO’s determination 
not to abide by any statutes, regulations, or ordinances 
which seek to compel CIO organizations to practice 
segregation in their own activities. 

It has been our firm position that such statutes, 
ordinances and regulations are unconstitutional. Gov- 
ernment bodies have no power, we believe, to compel 
our membership to practice prejudices in which we 
do not believe. The Supreme Court decisions in the 
above cases fully support that position. 

On April 24, 1950, three months before these deci- 
sions were handed down, General Counsel Goldberg 
directed a memorandum to CIO regional directors and 
CIO industrial union councils, that: 

“. « any statute or ordinance which requires 
CIO organizations or bodies to practice segrega- 
tion in any form are not only diametrically op- 
posed to CIO policy; they are also void because 
they violate the Constitution of the United States. 
Therefore, no segregation in the use of facilities 
in buildings or office space under the control of 
CIO Industrial Union Councils should be _ per- 
mitted, and there should be no signs indicating 
such segregation. It is also our position that any 
provisions requiring segregation in leases or other 
agreements under which property is rented or 
occupied are unenforceable in the courts.” 

The aforementioned decisions affirm this position 
of the CIO. There is no question that they represent 
significant advances in the democratic struggle against 
prejudice and discrimination. 


American Bowling Congress 


On October 17, 1949, the CIO initiated proceedings 
in the state of Illinois to revoke the corporate charter 
of the American Bowling Congress because of the 
discriminatory practices of that organization. This 
action culminated a three years’ vigorous campaign by 
the Fair Practices Department of the United Auto 
Workers to eliminate discrimination in bowling. In 
launching these proceedings, General Counsel Goldberg 
reviewed the background of the ABC’s activities, and 
charged: 

“The American Bowling Congress has become 
big business. It possesses one of the most iron- 
clad monopolies in the United States, having over 
one million members and exercising an absolute 
control over the largest single competitive sport 
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in the United States and the largest organized 
competitive sport in the world.” 

The CIO Counsel pointed out that the constitution 
and by-laws of the ABC restricted its activities to 
members of the white male sex, thereby establishing 
and admitting discriminatory policies on the part of 
the ABC. ; 

As a result of this action and similar actions filed 
in other states, the American Bowling Congress, meet- 
ing in convention in Columbus, Ohio, in May. 1950, by 
a large majority voted to eliminate its discriminatory 
constitutional provisions. The delegates ordered the 
word “white” stricken from its eligibility require- 
ments. Delegates and officers attending the conven- 
tion openly admitted that the steady pressure and the 
lawsuits, most of them from the CIO, caused the 
change. 

Panama Canal Zone 

The Committee received a complaint from the offi- 
cers of the Government and Civic Employees Organiz- 
ing Committee of intolerable discriminatory practices 
prevailing on government property in the Panama 
Canal Zone. This discrimination takes the form of 
inequality of wages based on color and nationality in 
the fields of housing, education, and recreation. 

Within the Canal Zone, the United States Govern- 
ment has sovereign powers. The average hourly. rate 
in the Zone is $2.05 per hour for United States citizens. 
The average rate for non-United States citizens is 48c 
an hour. It is impossible for a non-U. S. citizen to get 
out of the semi-skilled classifications. 

U. S. citizens are paid time-and-a-half for Sunday 
and holiday work, while the non-U. S. citizens are 
paid only straight time for working on those days. 
The same features of discrimination are prevalent in 
the housing, education and recreation facilities avail- 
able in the Panama Canal Zone. 

In addition to the economic and social injustice pre- 
vailing under conditions of this sort, the effect on our 
relations with other Caribbean and South American 
countries can only be harmful. The Committee, in 
conjunction with the officers of the Government and 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee, has called to 
the attention of the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense this violation of elementary 
principles of decency and justice on our record of ad- 
ministration in territories outside the continental 


United States. 


The members of the Committee are: James B. Carey, Chairman; 
George L-P Weaver, Director; Willard S. Townsend, Secretary; 
W. Richard Carter, Arthur Goldberg, Mrs. Bessie Hillman, James 
J. Leary, William H. Oliver, Morris Pizer, Harry Read, M. Hedley 
Stone, Philip Weightman, and Boyd L. Wilson. 
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INTERNATIONAL & LATIN-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEES 


The International Committee was appointed in Feb- 
ruary 1950 and its activities are fully covered in the 
report of the Department for International Affairs. 


Members of the CIO International Committee are: Jacob Potofsky, 
Chairman; Walter Reuther, David McDonald, Allan S. Haywood, 
Emil Rieve, Joseph Beirne, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Curran, L. S. 
Buckmaster, O. A. Knight, John Green; Michael Ross, Secretary. 

The work of the Latin-American Affairs Committee 
is fully covered in the report of the International 
Affairs Department. Ernst Schwarz has continued as 
secretary of the committee and assistant director of 
the International Affairs Department. 


Members of the CIO Latin-American Affairs Committee are: Jacob 
S. Potofsky, Chairman; George Baldanzi, L. S. Buckmaster, Lewis 
Clark, Joseph Curran, Sam Eubanks, O. A. Knight, Martin C. Kyne, 
David J. McDonald, Emil Mazey, Ernesto Ramos Antonini, Willard 
S. Townsend; Ernest Schwarz, Secretary. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 


During the last year the CIO continued to increase 
its activities in the broad field of health, safety and 
welfare. The committee operated under the excellent 
resolutions determining CIO policy in the general field 
of industrial safety, rehabilitation and hygiene enacted 
by the Eleventh Constitutional Convention. 

The work done during the year by the committee 
played a large part in our successful efforts to have 
restored to the U. S. Department of Labor the im- 
portant functions that had been stripped from it .by 
the reactionary 80th Congress. The 81st Congress 
also increased the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, the appropriate agency for dealing 
with industrial safety and health, which had been 
whittled down almost to the vanishing point in 1948. 

The Cleveland Convention enacted three specific 
resolutions dealing with the work of this committee: 
on Industrial Safety and Health, on Aid for the Phys- 
ically Handicapped and on strengthening the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

While there was some improvement in the accident 
situation during the year, death and maiming injuries 
continued to take an appalling toll among workers 
on the job. Nearly 16,000 workers were killed out- 
right, close to 90,000 more received permanently dis- 
abling injuries, and nearly 2,000,000 more incurred 
injuries that caused loss of working time. 
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While only approximately 20 percent of these trage- 
dies occurred in manufacturing processes, it is sin- 
cerely hoped that strongly organized American manu- 
facturing industry will join labor in giving leadership 
in the campaign to reduce injuries. The slight im- 
provement in the record can be attributed in large part 
to the 1949 President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, 
in which the CIO actively participated. We similarly 
participated in the 1950 conference which enacted im- 
provements in the country-wide program covering 
various phases of the safety problem. 

A measure of labor’s deep interest in this problem 
is reflected in the attendance of labor at the national 
conference. Our affiliated international unions and 
industrial union councils sent 90 delegates to the con- 
ference at their own expense. These earnest men and 
women came to Washington from virtually every state 
in the Union. 

Because of the active part played in the conference 
by these CIO representatives, American employers 
are giving greater recognition to the necessity of co- 
operation between employer and employee in dealing 
with the safety problem. Likewise, more and more 
employers are beginning to realize that safety code 
systems which can be quickly altered to meet specific 
situations, are to be preferred over the slow and cum- 
bersome enactments of state legislature. 

It now appears that the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety will be held each year in Washing- 
tion. It is to be hoped that our CIO affiliates will con- 
tinue to interest themselves in this national conference. 


State Conferences 


‘Another result of the President’s Conference on In- 
dustrial Safety has been the institution of state safety 
conferences called by the respective governors. Many 
of these state conferences have already been held with 
full participation by labor. In some states, however, 
labor participation has not been encouraged or wel- 
comed. We are confident that our affiliates in these 
states will insist on their right to participate in the 
state conferences. 

Through this committee the National CIO has par- 
ticipated in national conferences dealing with air pol- 
lution, with highway: safety, with the devising of safety 
codes enacted by the American Standards Association, 
with uniform traffic laws and regulations, with work- 
men’s compensation and the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. Also through the committee, 
CIO representatives have addressed many meetings 
of state labor commissions, industrial physicians, and 
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other groups interested in the industrial safety and 
health problem. Representatives of the CIO are serv- 
ing on the advisory committees of the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene in the Federal Security Agency, in 
the Women’s and Children’s Bureau of FSA, in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, and the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and in connection with the President’s Na- 
tional Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped Week. 
During the course of the last year the committee 
specifically concerned itself with the rehabilitation 
and employment of the physically handicapped. The 
Committee has urged Senate and House committees 
to expand our present inadequate federal-state voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and to endorse place- 
ment of these services within the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The committee likewise has sup- 
ported the efforts of genuine organizations of the 
physically handicapped to aid themselves—including 
the American Federation for the Physically Handi- 
capped and the Disabled American Veterans. 


Decade’s Progress 


When we compare the last year’s accomplishments 
to those of 1940—a decade ago, the contrast is most 
striking. 

Ten years ago organized labor found itself almost 
completely excluded from these activities. The pat- 
tern was one of employer paternalism and unilateral 
political decision. Our organization has given leader- 
ship to all workers in changing that pattern. It has 
not been an easy task, and we have had to fight every 
step of the way. 

Today CIO is recognized as an active and militant 
force in the fields of health, safety, welfare and re- 
habilitation of the handicapped. We are still con- 
fronted with lesser degrees of opposition to our par- 
ticipation. We must therefore maintain and increase 
our determination to insure that workers be recog- 
nized as full partners with employers and government 
officials in these fields of activity. This committee 
will direct its efforts to that end. 


Members of the CIO Health, Safety and Welfare Committee: 
James B. Carey, Chairman; Emil Mazey, Secretary; Harry Read, 
Director; David J. McDonald (Steel); Ernest Weaver (CWA); 
James E. Fadling (Woodworkers); T. M. McCormick (Oil); and 
William Pachler (Utility). 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


The national CIO Committee on Regional Develop- 
ment and Conservation was established by action of 
the CIO Executive Board in May, 1949, and confirmed 
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at the time of the national convention a year ago. 
It is an outgrowth of the former Missouri Valley Com- 
mittee of the CIO, created early in 1945 on the basis 
of policy declarations of the convention of 1944. Its 
chairman is John Brophy, and its executive secretary b 

Anthony W. Smith. Pam 

The history of the growth of the work of the CIO P 
Committee on Regional Development and Conservation 
is of considerable interest. It was in 1944 that Chair- 
man Brophy presented to the national CIO conven- 
tion and it adopted unanimously a program known 
as the Re-employment Plan. This plan was concerned 
with the danger that there might be serious unemploy- 
ment, at least temporarily, following the end of the 
war, which was then already in sight. 

In considering the kinds of useful public works 
which could be undertaken by the government in order 
to provide employment, we were impressed by the 
record of the Tennessee Valley. Authority, and the re- 
employment plan included a comprehensive endorse- 
ment of the principles of the TVA, calling for the 
establishment of similar agencies and the application 
of the whole TVA idea in all the other major river 
valleys of the country. 
























River Valley Programs 


The first specific legislative work undertaken by the 
CIO to extend the TVA program to other regions was 
in respect to the Missouri Valley. We endorsed the 
legislation introduced in 1945 by Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana, intended to create an MVA. In 
cooperation with the National Farmers Union, the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion (REA) cooperatives, state and local organizations 
of the American Federation of Labor, and other 
groups, we establish the Regional Committee for an 
MVA, which has carried on extensive educationa] work 
throughout the valley. 

Later, with the introduction of legislation for a 
Columbia Valley Authority, and its endorsement by 
the President of the United States, we rolled up our 
sleeves and went to work for a CVA. We have bent 
every effort to obtain satisfactory public hearings on 
the President’s CVA program. We have taken part in 
extensive educational work in the Columbia Basin. 
The CIO Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation published a pamphlet on the subject 
in the winter of 1949-1950 which was widely dis- 
tributed and well received. 

These programs, which have had vigorous public 
support from the CIO over a period of some six years, 
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have been based on the principles worked out in the 
Tennessee Valley. These principles are clearly speci- 
fied in the TVA Act, in the MVA bill which we en- 
dorsed, and in the CVA bill which we endorsed. They 
call for the establishment of one federal agency in 
each major valley or region, with headquarters in the 
region. They call for the generation of hydroelectric 
power, and the necessary auxiliary steam power, at 
dams to be built and operated by the authority. They 
call for the distribution of such power over long-dis- ° 
tance transmission lines built and operated by the au- 
thority. They call for the distribution of the current 
transmitted over these lines with a preference to 
municipally owned or cooperatively owned distribu- 
tion systems. They provide for aid to such systems 
in the acquisition of existing local distribution facili- 
ties where desirable. 

On the basis of our endorsement of all this specific 
legislation, and the general policies enunciated at CIO 
conventions, both the CIO Legislative Committee and 
the CIO Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation have engaged in difficult but successful 
battles in Congress, aligned with other progressive 
forces in support of the Truman Administration, to 
preserve federal transmission of power generated at 
federal dams. 

The interest of the membership of the CIO in 
abundant and inexpensive hydroelectric power is ap- 
parent. New industries in areas like the southeast 
and northwest mean new opportunities for union or- 
ganization. They mean more jobs in these new plants 
and higher incomes for: the people of those regions. 
The construction and equipment involved amount to 
billions of dollars worth of employment for construc- 
tion workers, steel and aluminum workers, building 
equipment workers, electrical workers, iron and copper 
ore miners, and so on. Electrification means inex- 
pensive electric current for homes and farms. We 
are concerned at the same time with the immediate 
economic interests of the workers in the agencies which 
produce, transmit and distribute hydroelectric power 
and determined to protect and extend their collective 
bargaining rights. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Another major project which has had our support 
is the St. Lawrence power and seaway project. Of 
importance not only to New York but to the entire 
New England region and to states like Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, in respect to electric power, and to the 
entire Great Lakes Basin in respect to navigation, the 
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CIO has urged Congress to take prompt action on this 
proposal. 

The addition of hydroelectric power from the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. Lawrence would 
aid in the stabilization of the textile industry and 
other industries in New England. As a long-range 
matter, the development of the Labrador iron ore de- 
posits, which will in time be needed by midwestern 
industry, can best be achieved by the construction 
of the proposed seaway. 

Not only electric power, however—and in the case 
of the St. Lawrence, navigation—have caught our 
attention in programs of regional development. The 
CIO has been on record for many years in support of 
the planned decentralization of industry as new facili- 
ties are established. We believe that the welfare of 
the city workers is dependent on preventing further city 
congestion and on providing more space within which 
people can live, play, and bring up their children. 
But such decentralization must await the orderly dis- 
persion of industrial establishments as new facilities 
are built, subject to union security and job stability— 
because the location of plants and factories deter- 
mines the degree of city congestion. 

At its August meeting this year the national CIO 
Executive Board specifically endorsed the principle 
of dispersion, for purposes of national defense, as advo- 
cated generally by the National Security Resources 
Board. In distributing electric power, an unusual 
opportunity: is afforded for planning the location of 
industry in line with programs of decentralization. 


Conservation of Resources 


Other aspects of river basin development which 
have had our attention have been flood control, where 
we have insisted the reforestation, soil conservation 
and relocation of installations on flood plains should 
have greater emphasis and that flood control] dams 
should be supplemental; reforestation and soil con- 
servation, which we insist must be intensified; and a 
concern for many of the values which can easily be 
lost by a reckless construction program, such as 
recreation, scenery, wildlife, historical and archaeologi- 
cal records, and the like. 

More and more we have tended to emphasize the 
importance of renewable resources like forests and 
soil; the necessity of protecting water supplies; the 
need to eliminate pollution; the significance of recrea- 
tional values to working people who are now getting 
more leisure as the result of the work of their unions 
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and who like to get out into open country for fishing, 
hunting and camping. 

At the time the Re-employment Program was 
adopted in 1944, the national CIO convention also 
passed a resolution calling for a comprehensive for- 
estry program. The interest of the men who work in 
the logging camps and sawmills in such a program 
should be clear. For several generations the logging 
industry. has moved from the Atlantic Coast, through 
the Great Lakes states, to the Pacific Coast, leaving 
destruction in its wake. Ghost towns and unemploy- 
ment resulted. A migratory quality was taken on by 
the entire industry and affected the life of the men 
working in the industry. 


Forestry Problems 


Clearly it is desirable that the growing and cutting 
of timber be stabilized so that the communities and 
industries dependent on these processes can become 
more permanent and settled. For this reason the Intl. 
Woodworkers of America has sponsored a long-range 
legislative program calling for federal regulation of 
cutting on private lands and having many other spe- 
cific features of a constructive nature. Basing itself 
on the position of the IWA-CIO, the national CIO 
Committee for Regional Development and Conserva- 
tion has worked out comprehensive statements and 
supported suitable legislation in Congress. 

Some years ago we endorsed the comprehensive for- 
estry. bill introduced by then Rep. Hook of Michigan, 
which called for federal control over cutting on pri- 
vate lands, for the extension of the principles of agri- 
cultural aid to forestry, for the enlargement of the 
national forest system, and other similar measures. 
We have repeatedly endorsed the legislation introduced 
by Rep. Helen Douglas of California, which would 
establish a national forest comprising the coast red- 
wood belt in California. Her bill would place this 
area under scientific management except for an ex- 
panded park system within the forest, which would be 
preserved for recreational purposes. We have fought 
for increased appropriations for the forest service and 
for better protection of the soil, grazing lands, and 
other renewable resources of the nation. 

The Committee adopted a comprehensive program 
covering many. aspects of resource conservation and 
regional development at a meeting held in August, 
1949; this program was published in mimeographed 
form at that time, and has since been printed by the 
CIO Department of Education and Research in pam- 
phlet form. Both this pamphlet, entitled “The Founda- 
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tions of Prosperity,” and the one dealing with the 
Columbia Basin, entitled “The Magnificent Columbia,” 
had a very wide distribution and were well received 
by: people and organizations working in all phases of 
regional development and resource utilization. 


Recreation Facilities 


One of the very important areas remaining to be 
developed more fully in the work of the Committee is 
that pertaining to recreation. Our CIO membership 
has more and more leisure as the result of the work 
our unions have done. If our people are to have op- 
portunities for healthful outdoor recreation in the use 
of this leisure time, we need to protect and expand our 
national park system and our state park systems also. 
We need more good recreational facilities in our state 
and national forests. All this means expanded appro- 
priations on a state and national basis. 

In our recreation programs we are placing emphasis 
on the provision of recreation of a natural type which 
will help people get away from the mechanized condi- 
tions of city life and work in factories. We have 
supported the protection of wilderness areas like that 
in the Quetico-Superior canoe country in Minnesota 
and the wilderness areas of our national forests, We 
have felt that the preservation of the scenic resources 
of America has a great importance, being related to 
the general environment within which people live out 
their lives, and also to the opportunities they have for 
spending their increased income and more ? ample lei- 
sure time in a wholesome manner. 

Partly. for the same reasons we have considered it 
worthwhile to work with organizations engaged in the 
protection of wildlife, fish and’ game, and the like; in 
the case of the protection of the salmon fisheries in the 
Columbia Basin, the direct employment interests of 
the fishermen in that area are involved. 

We have joined forces in a number of cases with 
American Indian tribes in opposing the unfair seizure 
of Indian lands without adequate provision for com- 
pensation, and in opposing undesirable dams, like the 
Garrison Dam in the Missouri River, where Indian 
lands would be flooded by construction which was un- 
desirable for other reasons. 

Space forbids further elaboration on the work of the 
Committee. The details of its program are more fully 
set forth in the pamphlets referred to. Its work 
brings us in contact with many other constructive and 
progressive organizations which have a common con- 
cern with these issues. 
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The proper management of our natural resources is 
of great importance to all our people, being the basis 
of full employment and in a very real sense the foun- 
dation of prosperity. It is work of a kind which should 
continue and be expanded as time and facilities permit. 


Committee members are: John Brophy, Chairman; rp W. 
Smith, Executive Secretary; James A. Davis, Missouri cIO; L. 
Kojetinsky, United Steelworkers of America, District 34; Tewi L. 
DeShetler, CIO Regional Director, Los Angeles; Chester Dusten, 

O Regional Director, Portland, Oregon; Rodney C. Jacobson, 
Minnesota CIO; Harry Boyer, Pennsylvania CIO; Harold J. Garno, 
New York State CIO; J. William Belanger, err ggg CIO; 
Earl A. Crowder, Tennessee CIO; J. J. Hickman, Texas CIO; 
Clarence L. Palmer, Utah CIO; Joseph Fisher, Utility Workers. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


For more than a decade Congress failed to improve 
the social security program, which became increas- 
ingly inadequate as prices rose. But our union efforts 
to achieve social security through collective bargain- 
ing brought a dramatic change. The resulting col- 
lective bargaining agreements brought substantial 
gains for the workers immediately affected and were 
largely responsible for Congressional improvements in 
old age and survivors insurance. 

The years 1949 and 1950 are milestones in the 
people’s march toward genuine social security, and 
the CIO and its affiliates can rightfully claim major 
credit for the advances. 

President Emi] Rieve of the Textile Workers Union 
served as Chairman of the Social Security Committee 
and appeared as CIO spokesman before the Senate 
Finance Committee. His testimony gives a detailed 
explanation of our arguments for the substantial im- 
provements we desire, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Cleveland Convention. 

Important policy problems were considered by the 
Social Security Committee at meetings early in 1950. 
The Committee was serviced by social security tech- 
nicians of the CIO Department of Education and 
Research and of our affiliates, who held supplementary 
meetings. In connection with the then pending social 
security bill, H.R. 6000, the Committee considered 
essential benefit improvements as well as the financing 
and political practicability of these suggestions. Sub- 
stantial improvements were sought above the benefit 
levels in the House bill. 

As one measure for achieving this end and granting 
equity to wage workers, the Committee urged that 
the average monthly wage be based on the individ- 
ual’s earnings in the highest quarters of the five best 
years. It was agreed that the payroll tax should not 
be increased on employees along the lines in the House 
bill, both because such a tax is undesirable except in 
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small amounts and because the nation as a whole 
should contribute through general revenues. 


CIO Urged Improvements 


The CIO was very active during the Senate delib- 
erations in efforts to improve the House bill. We 
especially emphasized the importance of broadening 
coverage, raising benefit levels, improving public as- 
sistance, and including permanent and total disability 
insurance, which had been adopted by the House but 
dropped by the Senate Finance Committee. We also 
urged action on extended duration of unemployment 
compensation benefits as an emergency measure. 

Although we favored many. other far-reaching im- 
provements above those incorporated in the bill, it 
became essential to concentrate in the final stages on 
a few issues. We had last-minute success in securing 
Senate agreement to a wage base ceiling of $3,600 
instead of $3,000. 

The amendments enacted extend coverage to mil- 
lions of additional persons and raise benefits substan- 
tially, but they by no means provide as adequate social 
security as the nation can afford. The details of the 
law, as compared with CIO recommendations, are dis- 
cussed in the September Economic Outlook. 


Our efforts to obtain genuine social security through 
both collective bargaining and political action must 
continue. A program of both permanent and tem- 
porary disability insurance must be adopted in spite 
of the selfish opposition of the insurance companies 
and their allies in the American Medical Association. 
Public assistance must be strengthened through more 
liberal federal matching grants and through a pro- 
gram to help all types of needy persons, including the 
unemployed. 

An immediate need is a supplementary. appropria- 
tion to permit adequate administration of the new pro- 
visions. Congress slashed the President’s request for 
such funds so severely that persons will have difficulty 
learning of their rights and receiving the benefits due 
them. 


Knowland Amendment 


A shocking blow to unemployment insurance was 
dealt by the Knowland Amendment to H.R. 6000 which 
undermined the labor standards included in the law 
in 1935. These labor standards, which have to be 
written into each state law, declare that unemploy- 
ment benefits shall not be denied for refusal to take 
a job vacant due to a strike, or where wages or other 
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working conditions are substantially lower than those 
prevailing for similar work. 

The Secretary of Labor was given power to enforce 
these and other standards through withholding federal 
funds. The Knowland Amendment prohibits the Sec- 
retary from withholding funds in a case in which fur- 
ther administrative or judicial review is provided for 
under the state laws. A state official may be seriously: 
distorting or ignoring these standards, but the federal] 
government will have to keep furnishing funds. Indi- 
viduals will be unable to afford the long appeals pro- 
cedure, which may consume three or four years. 

This amendment was rushed through by Republican 
Senators without hearings. It unfortunately secured 
the support of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, composed of the state officials 
charged with administering unemployment insurance 
and the employment service. Our affiliates should be 
alert to watch for and défeat efforts to take advantage 
of the amendment to destroy. labor standards. 


Better Benefits for Jobless 


At the coming session of Congress we must con- 
tinue our efforts to defeat this amendment and to se- 
cure much-needed improvements in unemployment in- 
surance. In spite of the considerable amount of un- 
employment last spring, Congress did nothing to raise 
jobless benefits, extend their duration or cover more 
workers. President Truman’s recommendations for 
federal action to improve the program were ignored. 
In the prevailing political atmosphere, the CIO’s rec- 
ommendation for an adequate national system of un- 
employment insurance had no chance. 

The Committee nevertheless authorized the prepara- 
tion of a bill embodying our program for a national 
system of unemployment insurance and employment 
offices. This bill is ready for introduction at the 
coming session of Congress, 

The defense mobilization effort must have an ef- 
fective national employment service to succeed. De- 
centralization into fifty-one separate systems wil] not 
provide efficient job placement. Effective manpower 
mobilization can be achieved through voluntary meth- 
ods but for this purpose there must be a constructive 
national program for enlisting the cooperation of 
workers and employers. As in World War I and 
World War II the state employment service systems 
must be federalized, this time for good. 

Even with proper programming of defense orders, 
some unemployment will inevitably accompany. the 
shift from civilian to war production. Present shock- 
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ingly low benefits for the jobless are intolerable and 
an impediment to the war effort. Even though the 
total volume of unemployment is low, adequate in- 
come must be provided persons suddenly deprived of 
earnings by lay-offs due to material shortages or pro- 
duction shifts. 


National Health Insurance 


In spite of growing public support for a national 
program of health insurance, no bill was reported out 
by a Congressional Committee. The American Medi- 
cal Association, through its $25 assessment, has inten- 
sified its activities to defeat this proposal and other 
measures designed to provide federal aid for increas- 
ing the number of doctors, medical technicians, re- 
search, and other constructive proposals. 

In the meantime, the number of voluntary plans has 
grown, sparked by our collective bargaining efforts. 
The shortage of doctors and essentia] medical services 
is being intensified by military needs, and effective 
action by Congress is more important than ever if 
American workers are to have proper health care. 

The Committee considered state as well as federal 
legislation and adopted policy statements for the guid- 
ance of its affiliates in four important fields, namely, 
improvement of state health agencies, voluntary pre- 
paid medical plans, workmen’s compensation, and tem- 
porary disability insurance. 


State Councils Active 


Our state councils have continued active in trying 
to improve state laws dealing with these and related 
social security. matters. 

Temporary disability insurance was the subject of 
intense legislative activity in a number of states. In 
Massachusetts a disability insurance bill supported by 
labor, providing for an exclusive state fund, was suc- 
cessfully fought by the insurance companies. 

The Social Security Committee policy. statement 
emphasizes the need for an exclusive state fund elim- 
inating the opportunity of insurance companies to 
make profits at the expense of the wage earners. The 
Committee also emphasizes the desirability of com- 
plete employer-financing of temporary disability in- 
surance, aS contained in most collective bargaining 
demands. 

Staff responsibility for the committee’s work was 
carried by Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, Associate Direc- 
tor of Research of the CIO. The heavy. legislative 
responsibilities relating to H.H. 6000 were shared by 
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Paul Sifton, chairman of the CIO Legislative Sub- 
committee on Social Security, and John Edelman, its 
secretary. 

CIO representatives served on the Federal Advisory 
Council to the Bureau of Employment Security. This 
Council includes representatives of management, labor, 
the public, and veterans’ organizations. The Bureau 
attempted to secure from the Advisory Council unan- 
imous agreement on recommendations for improving 
unemployment insurance. Certain conclusions were 
issued, in which the members agreed in general terms 
on objectives, although differing on methods. It was 
agreed that coverage should be increased, benefits 
raised, duration extended, and action taken to assure 
benefits to interstate workers and to provide more 
adequate financing. It proved impossible, however, 
to obtain agreement by a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers on a detailed re- 
port providing the background for these conclusions. 

The episode illustrated the tremendous difficulty of 
securing agreement between employers and labor on 
national legislation on unemployment insurance. As 
the CIO representatives on the Council pointed out, 
Congress is not bound in any way by recommendations 
of the Advisory Council; and compromise, if necessary, 
should be developed in Congress, rather than before 
legislative action starts. 

Social Security Committee: Emil Rieve, Chairman; David J. 


McDonald, Secretary; Emil Mazey, Joseph Childs, Irving Simon, 
John L. Yancey, Joseph Beirne, Jacob Clayman. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXES 


We have an up-hill battle to fight in the tax field. 

The incidence of the burden of taxation upon the 
low income individuals has increased over the past 
ten years. In 1940, approximately 24%% of the total 
taxes raised by the federal government was paid by 
individuals with incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 
In 1950, more than 24% of the total federal] revenue 
will be paid by individuals in this same category. 
This increased burden of taxation results from a low- 
ering of personal exemptions (now $600 per individual) 
and a very drastic increase in the rate of taxes (now 
20 percent on the first $2,000 of taxable income). 

This burden of taxation upon low income individuals 
is exceedingly heavy. It is made more so by the fact 
that the share of taxes borne by corporations has 
been decreased over the past ten years. Corporations 
in 1940 paid approximately. one-fourth of the total 
federal revenue (24%). During the war years 1944- 
45, the share of the corporate tax load was up to 35%. 
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By 1950, however, corporations were paying only 30% 
of the total federal revenue. On the other hand, if 
we look at the total federal revenue received from the 
individual income tax, we see a steadily progressive 
increase in its share of the total federal revenue. 

In 1940 individuals paid one-fourth (25%) of the 
total revenue. In 1945 they paid 43% and in 1950 
their tax burden increased further to 48%. It is 
obvious that the burden of taxation upon individuals 
has increased far more over the past ten years than 
has the burden upon corporations. 

In another section of this report I have pointed out 
the continually rising levels of corporate profits in the 
past decade. It is estimated, for example, that cor- 
porate profits, after taxes, in 1950 will be more than 
2% times what they were during the peak of World 
War II and almost six times what they were during 
the prewar years 1936-1939. 


Excess Profits Tax 


With the Korean situation, and with our impending 
mobilization program, nobody should be permitted to 
capitalize or profiteer on the nation’s danger. The 
CIO, therefore, has strongly supported and urged upon 
the Congress the immediate enactment of an excess 
profits tax. This tax rests squarely upon the princi- 


ple of ability to pay. 

An excess profits tax would be anti-inflationary. It 
would stem the tide of rising prices, because corpora- 
tions would be less inclined to increase prices if they 
knew that as a result of an excess profits tax they 
would only retain 5 to 10 cents of every dollar (de- 
pending on the rate of the excess profits tax) of in- 
creased profits. In addition, an excess profits tax 
would be anti-inflationary because it would take cash 
from corporations that they would use to accumulate 
excessive inventories or to invest in highly profitable 
but non-essential enterprises dealing with luxury 
goods and services. 

At a time when many of our young men are being 
drafted into the armed forces and American soldiers 
are dying on the battlefronts, we should not be hesitant 
in enacting a tax which will take the profiteering out 
of war. We believe that an excess profits tax could 
be enacted that would raise an additional 8 to 10 
billion dollars a year and still leave corporate profits 
three times what they were in 1939 and 50% greater 
than what they were during the peak year of World 
War II. 

The Congress did not enact an excess profits tax 
during its last session. Instead, it passed a revenue 
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act that promised the American people that the Con- 
gress would consider an excess profits tax before the 
end of the year, retroactive to either October 1 or 
July 1, 1950. 

The CIO will continue a vigorous fight for the enact- 
ment of an excess profits tax when the Congress re- 
convenes. 

The Revenue Act which was passed earlier this year 
passed over for the time being an excess profits tax 
but increased individual income taxes. It increased 
the tax load upon those individuals with less than 
$5,000 in income to a greater extent, percentage- 
wise, than those with higher incomes. For example, 
those with incomes of less than $5,000 had their taxes 
increased by 20142%. Those with incomes of $25,000 
had their taxes increased by 1442%, and those who 
had incomes of $500,000 had their taxes increased 
12.2%. Those with a $1,000,000 income had an in- 
crease of 114%. 


Bill Kept Loopholes 


However, not only did the higher income individuals 
receive a lesser percentage increase in taxes, but the 
retention of loopholes in the tax laws permits these 
individuals an even greater tax savings. The Revenue 
Act of 1948 opened up one of the biggest loopholes 


in the individual income tax field. It permits married 
couples to split their income between themselves for 
tax purposes. This is a provision which gives the 
largest tax relief to individuals with incomes of over 
$10,000. 

A person earning $10,000, for example, saves over 
15% of his total tax bill. As a result of this provision, 
an individual earning $50,000 a year saves over 24%, 
or $6,000. This $6,000 saved from taxes by the $50,000- 
a-year individual is actually more income than 85% 
of our population earned last year. 

The tax law which was passed this year is the result 
of an effort to re-establish the tax rates that existed 
in 1945. Persons with incomes of less than $5,000 will 
pay approximately the same amount they did in 1945. 
But those with incomes above $5,000 will pay less as 
a result of the split income provision. 

Considerable sums of federal revenue (approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars) would be collected if 
this major loophole on the splitting of individual in- 
comes were plugged. This Revenue Act of 1950, be- 
sides failing to plug the split-income loophole, did not 
plug very large loopholes in the estate and gift tax 
field. The plugging of these loopholes would bring in 
an additional $1 billion in federal revenues. 
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The Revenue Act failed to plug any of the major 
loopholes to which the CIO has repeatedly called at- 
tention in its tax program. As a matter of fact, the 
1950 Revenue Act enlarged a few existing tax loop- 
holes which reduce the burden of taxation upon high 
income individuals. 

One such loophole is the stock option in which cor- 
porations give top executives the right to buy stock 
in the corporation below the open market price. This 
loophole, for example, permits a $30,000-a-year indi- 
vidual to receive a $20,000 cash stock option and thus 
save $7,000 in taxes. The bill did not make retroac- 
tive the taxes upon life insurance companies, even 
though the life insurance companies themselves had 
anticipated that they would have to pay back taxes 
through the year 1947. Other similar tax loopholes 
and concessions are granted in the current tax law. 

The CIO during the coming year will continue to 
fight vigorously for the closing of as many loopholes 
- as possible, for the enactment of an excess profits tax, 
and for the development of a tax structure which will 
place emphasis upon ability fo pay, on a progressive 
basis. This means shifting some of the present burden 
of taxation from those least able to pay to those best 
able to pay. 


CIO Committee on Taxes: O. A. Knight, Chairman; Joseph 
Beirne; Emil Mazey; Arthur Goldberg; Stanley Ruttenberg. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


International tension and the Korean war found the 
National CIO Community Services Committee pre- 
pared to make its contribution to the public welfare. 

The Committee expanded its union counselling pro- 
gram to include the training of workers in civilian 
defense. Many counsellors undoubtedly will serve as 
block wardens, and many more will participate in 
community-wide civilian defense organizations. 

On the basis of its wartime experience and in the 
face of an expanding military establishment, the Com- 
mittee approved a comprehensive program of aid and 
assistance to the men and women of our armed forces. 
In Los Angeles, for example, the CIO is engaged in a 
program of hospitality and assistance for servicemen 
and women enroute to the Korean front. 

The Committee also is stimulating CIO participation 
in Red Cross home service and blood donor programs— 
insisting, at the same time, that the policy. of blood 
plasma segregation be abandoned. 

In cooperation with CARE and the State Depart- 
ment Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, 
the Committee spearheaded the current CARE for 
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Korea Campaign. In addition, with your President’s 
approval, the Committee has launched its own drive, 
among CIO affiliates and members, for funds for Ko- 
rean relief. The Committee, in consultation with the 
CIO International Affairs Committee, will use these 
funds for comfort packages for the servicemen and 
women of the United Nations in Korea and to provide 
cash, essential supplies and materials to build a free 
and democratic trade union movement in Korea. 


Community Programs 


The Committee’s policy of adapting its program to 
changing times does not detract, however, from its 
basic job in our communities in the related fields of 
health, welfare and recreation. 

Firmly basing its program on the proposition that 
our communities must be made more representative 
of the people and more responsive to the needs of the 
people, the Committee has continued to develop work- 
ing relationships with a number of public and volun- 
tary agencies, including Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America, the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, the National Conference of Social Work, the 
American National Red Cross, the Federal Security 
Agency, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, YWCA, YMCA, 
Legal Aid Societies, hospitals, housing authorities, 
Child Welfare Leagues, Unemployment Compensation 
Commissions and others. 

This relationship is part and parcel of our philosophy 
of Jabor integration in community affairs. It includes 
year-round participation by CIO members in the pro- 
grams and activities of community agencies. It pro- 
vides also for CIO men and women serving on the 
boards and committees of the various community. 
agencies—not as mere window dressing but as quali- 
fied and active participants in the formulation of poli- 
cies. I am happy to report that approximately 8,000 
CIO men and women are serving in this capacity 
today. 

However, there are a number of organizations sup- 
ported by the people that are not representative of 
the people. The Committee is engaged currently in 
making a study of the board and committee composition 
of these organizations, including the Blue Cross. 

The Committee also, in cooperation with the CIO 
Committee to Abolish Discrimination, is analyzing the 
policies of national health and welfare agencies with 
respect to race relations, segregation and related mat- 
ters in an attempt to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices. 
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Strike Relief Program 


The Committee’s strike relief program, which has 
proved effective in the past in steel, auto and other 
strikes this year again proved effective as it was im- 
plemented through the automobile union in Chrysler, 
and in the rubber, oil, paper, electrical and radio in- 
dustries. 

In preparation for a possible strike in the telephone 
industry this year, the Committee co-sponsored eight 
regional two-day institutes for CWA-CIO leaders in 
New York, San Francisco, Omaha, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington, and St. Louis. 

The Committee’s strike relief program—which is 
based upon the philosophy that the community must 
assume its full responsibility in meeting the needs of 
its citizens on the basis of need regardless of the cause 
of the need—is a tangible bread-and-butter expression 
of sound community organization. 

The Committee now is stimulating the formation 
of informal committees of doctors and dentists who 
may want to be of serice to our members in time of 
need. 

In the absence of a comprehensive national health 
insurance program, this stop-gap measure can be of 
value to our members and our communities at large. 

In addition to the CWA-CIO institutes, CIO-CSC 
sponsored and participated in a number of training 
institutes—-ranging from its one-week national con- 
ference in Washington, through the two-day institute 
at Rutgers University to the one-day meetings in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Allentown, Chicago, 
Camden, Trenton, Buffalo, Milwaukee, etc. Many of 
these conferences were attended by. both CIO and 
agency leaders. 

The Committee, in cooperation with the textile and 
communications unions, is now planning for this year 
and 1951 a series of regional community services and 
union counselling institutes for the leadership of these 
international unions. 


Union Counselling Program 


Union counselling this year has made much progress, 
both numerically and geographically. More and more 
members of CIO unions have been trained as union 
counsellors in more and more communities. In addi- 
tion to civilian defense matters, new union counselling 
sessions have been devoted to the recent changes in 
the Social Security Act and to the sickness and dis- 
ability insurance laws in those states where they are 
in effect. 
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The union counselling system is increasingly becom- 
ing the foundation of the community services program 
producing as it does a corps of trained volunteers for 
community activities, local CIO Community Services 
Committees, board and committee membership and as 
referral agents of fellow workers and neighbors in 
need of jobs, food, homes, clothing, legal aid, medical 
care, hospitalization, nurseries, recreation, family coun- 
selling, summer camps and other services. 

The Committee has issued some pertinent materials 
for the guidance of union counsellors and others, in- 
cluding a popular series of eight program folders on 
health, federated giving, unemployment assistance, 
strike relief, union counselling, board representation, 
labor participation and CSC functions. Other mate- 
rials include strike relief and unemployment assist- 
ance manuals. For the first time, at the 1950 conven- 
tion, the Committee is distributing its study of public 
assistance laws and administrative procedures in the 
48 states, Canada, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands. 


CSC Representation 


Helping to implement this program is a corps of 
full-time CIO-CSC representatives working on the 
staffs of community chests and councils of social agen- 
cies in Akron, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Camden, 
Chester, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Erie, 
Gary, Grand Rapids, Holyoke, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New York, Oakland, Paterson, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, San Francisco, Scranton, Springfield, St. 
Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Trenton, Waterbury and 
Wilkes-Barre. Arrangements have been practically 
concluded for staff in Reading, Youngstown, Denver 
and Memphis. 

These CIO-CSC representatives have been in the 
forefront in implementing the Committee’s program 
for federated fund-raising and financing of agencies 
on the basis of relative need. While community-wide 
federation has made some progress, in-plant federa- 
tion has taken great strides forward. 

The Committee has continued its foreign relief pro- 
gram through 1950, sending CARE food and blanket 
parcels to the trade union movements of Austria, Bel- 
gium, England, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Israel 
and The Netherlands. 


The Committee: Irving Abramson, Chairman; John Brophy, Treas- 
urer; Ted F. Silvey, Secretary; Leo Perlis, National Director; 
George Baldanzi, Joseph A. Beirne, Harry Boyer, L. S. Buckmaster, 
Harold J. Garno, John J. Grogan, Bessie Hillman, Emil Mazey, 
David J. McDonald and August Scholle. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


The eruption of hostilities in Korea exercised a 
tremendous change in the activities and policies of 
the Full Employment Committee. Many problems b 
which were of primary concern as late as April and Pas 
May. of this year were relegated to the background P 
by the end of June. By the same token, the new 
emergency touched off by the Korean war brought 
with it many new and severe economic strains and 
pressures in the economy. As a consequence of this, 
the work of the Full Employment Committee can be 
roughly divided into its pre-Korea and post-Korea 
phases. 

During the latter part of 1949 and early months of 
1950, the recession which had begun early in 1949 
reached its deepest point. Unemployment moved from 
3.4 million in November, 1949, to 3.5 in December, 4.5 
in January and 4.7 in February. Although some of 
this increase was attributable to seasonal factors, it 
was also clear that the recession was broadening its 
channel during those months. 

During this period, the energies and activities of 
the Full Employment Committee were naturally de- 
voted in great part to studying this rising unemploy- 
ment and developing measures to combat it. The 
Committee continued to insist, of course, that rising 
unemployment could only be adequately and defini- 
tively treated by getting at certain basic weaknesses 
in the entire national economy. In replying, for ex- 
ample, to an inquiry from a special Congressional] 
sub-committee studying unemployment, the Full Em- 
ployment Committee pointed out the basically inter- 
related and national character of unemployment. 

The Full Employment Committee contended that 
the only real solution to this threat of unemployment 
could be found in economic policies and programs 
designed to produce an expanding economy which 
would furnish employment opportunities for our in- 
creasing labor force as well as for those thousands 
of workers who were being displaced by rapid techno- 
logical advances. 








































Critical Areas 


Even the steady increase in the national unem- 
ployment figures did not reflect the terribly critical 
situation in between forty and fifty particular labor 
markets in the country where unemployment had 
already reached major proportions. It was apparent, 
therefore, that although emphasis had to be continued 
in basic over-all national economic problems, special 
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measures were needed to furnish immediate assist- 
ance and relief to workers and their families in these 
forty or fifty critical labor markets. 

In these areas, for periods ranging from three or 
four months to more than a year, unemployment had 
been averaging anywhere from 12% to 30% and more 
of the labor force. In a few of these labor markets, 
as for example, Park City, Utah, virtually tota] un- 
employment existed. Conditions in some of these 
areas were literally desperate and resembled 1932. 

In order to dramatize the plight of the unem- 
ployed in these areas and to obtain some concrete pro- 
gram assistance, the Full Employment Committee, 
acting on behalf of the CIO, organized a series of 
“pilgrimages” of representatives from approximately 
ten of these areas to Washington, D. C., in the spring. 
From three to six workers from each of such areas as 
Park City, Utah; Lawrence, Massachusetts; Muskegon, 
Michigan; Scranton, Pennsylvania and others, con- 
verged in Washington for a series of meetings with 
top government officials. 

Among those who met with the representatives of 
the unemployed workers from these stricken areas 
were the Secretary of Labor the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Interior, the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and others. Arrangements were also made for 
the visitors to meet with their Congressional and Sen- 
atorial representatives. 


Proposed Programs 


Simultaneously with these meetings, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations proposed a “‘spot’”” unemploy- 
ment assistance program for more critical labor mar- 
kets of the nation. Special public works programs, 
devices to encourage location of new plants in these 
areas, travel allowances to enable workers to move to 
jobs elsewhere and a special unemployment compen- 
sation system which would extend the duration of 
unemployment compensation payments to workers in 
these stricken areas were among the measures pro- 
posed. 

The representatives from the stricken areas were 
accorded a sympathetic reception by the various gov- 
ernment officials and legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives to provide for extended 
unemployment compensation benefits, as was being 
requested by the CIO. The economic upturn in the 
late spring sharply altered the economic situation con- 
fronting the country, however, and the urgency of the 
program was reduced. 
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Mobilization Problems 


At this point, the Committee was forced to address 
itself primarily to the question of mobilization, and 
its economic impact upon wages, prices, and related 
questions. In recognition of the new tasks that were 
now confronting the Committee, its name has been 
changed to the Committee on Economic Policy. Under 
this new title, the Committee is to serve as a general 
coordinating center for various defense economic pol- 
icy activities of the CIO. 

During the course of the year, the Committee con- 
tinued many of its regular operations. It helped to 
prepare economic reports for the CIO Executive Board 
meetings. It submitted testimony before several Con- 
gressional committees. Regular meetings were held 
with the Council of Economic Advisers for an ex- 
change of views in the field of economic policy. 
CIO Full Employment Committee: Philip Murray, chairman; Emil 


Rieve, administrative chairman; Jacob Potofsky; Walter Reuther; 
L. S. Buckmaster; Nathaniel Goldfinger, executive secretary. 


HOUSING COMMITTEE 


The housing shortage continues to be one of our 
most serious domestic problems. As a result the 
Housing Committee, under the chairmanship of Walter 
P. Reuther, president of UAW-CIO, has been required 
to work on many aspects of the problems raised by 
the housing shortage. 

The Committee has carried on a variety of activi- 
ties both at the national policy level and in the local 
communities throughout the country. The Committee 
has had some degree of success in maintaining exist- 
ence of federal rent control and in defeating organ- 
ized efforts against housing programs, federal, state, 
and local. 

The Housing Committee has been the major force 
in persuading the Congress to keep some form of rent 
conirol in the face of an organized highly financed 
campaign by the real estate lobby to destroy or gut 
this Act. Having failed to completely destroy the 
Act at the federal level, the real estate lobby shifted 
its focus to loca] option. 

First, rent advisory boards were forced to make 
recommendations regarding changes in both the rent 
level and the continuance of the Act. But when this 
did not result in wholesale decontrol the lobby, with 
the assistance of the Republican leadership in the 
Congress, shifted to provision for local option decon- 
trol by a vote of the governing body of the community. 
As a result the local governing bodies in the various 
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communities under the control of the “interests” have 
voted to decontrol. The areas affected by these ac- 
tions are mainly the rural south and southwest, though 
a few industrial areas have also been decontrolled. 
Methods employed to secure these actions by local 
governing bodies have hit a new low in the moral 
corruption of local government. This was attested 
in even as large a city as Los Angeles, where there 
were charges of bribery in the effort to secure a City 
Council vote in favor of decontrol. 

In this case the Housing Committee joined with 
other labor and liberal forces, with the Los Angeles 
Tenants Council, and brought the facts to the atten- 
tion of the courts and the Housing Expediter, and 
finally won a rejection of the decontrol resolution. 

As we go into session in Convention the Congress 
is considering enactment of an effective rent control 
act. 


Housing Shortage 


The Committee has consistently supported the idea 
that rent control should be coordinated into the fed- 
eral housing agencies, so that the focus shall be con- 
tinuation of control only as long as the shortage 
exists; that the Government’s housing program should 
be focused toward the solving of the housing short- 
age; and that rent control is necessary and desirable 
only as long as the shortage continues. 

Steps taken to date to meet this problem have 
failed to achieve an adequate solution. Failure to use 
programs enacted into law in their full potential as 
well as failure to enact legislation to fill the existing 
gaps are equally responsible, 

Too many housing officials in the Government be- 
lieve that they meet the problem when they have 
arranged to juggle the terms of mortgage financing. 
Too few of the Government’s housing officials are 
concerned or interested in terms of adequate space, 
community planning, incentives for cutting costs or 
simplification in construction procedures. As a result 
construction of homes tends to deteriorate in quality, 
to lack balance for the various segments of our popu- 
lation and constitutes an unnecessary drain on the 
credit of the United States Government. 

For many years the Housing Committee has advo- 
cated expansion of the housing industry: to more ade- 
quately fill the housing needs of this country. Spokes- 
men for the industry and reactionary economists have 
denied the ability of the construction industry to ex- 
pand. Yet the building industry for 1950 will reach 
an all-time high—approximating in August, 1950, an 
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annual rate of 2 million homes a year, as advocated by 
your Committee since 1948. 

Actually a total of 1,400,000 homes will have been 
completed in 1950. This record production for the 
first time makes a serious dent in the backlog result- 
ing from the war years and the low levels of construc- 
tion during the depression of the ’30’s. Even the 
conservative U. S. Savings and Loan League advo- 
cated this high level of production to “end the housing 
shortage in virtually every community.” In the past 
the construction industry has failed to meet the chal- 
lenge of adequately housing this country, and by nar- 
rowly interpreting their obligation to the welfare of 
the people, have advocated a planned scarcity of 
homes, resulting in emotional stress among millions 
of families whose problem is their failure to be able 
to obtain more adequate shelter. 

The population increase in this country now amounts 
to approximately 900,000 new families each year. If 
we are to overcome the backlog of the past, eliminate 
the slums, and provide more wholesome housing ac- 
commodations, the industry must use its new high 
capacity of 2 million units a year for at least the next 
decade. 


Many Approaches Necessary 


No one program or policy can fill the needs of all 
aspects of the problem. Only a well-rounded housing 
program will meet the needs of every segment of our 
population. This need includes not only adequate 
shelter but a wholesome environment in a community 
planned to meet the minimum standards of family 
development. Schools, churches, hospitals, recreation 
facilities, have been too often neglected in the large- 
scale plans of the private developer. 


The Housing Committee has advocated: 


1. A program of public housing for the low income 
groups—those who cannot afford to pay an eco- 
nomic rent, 

. Loans and grants for slum clearance and urban 
development. 

. A program for the middle income group through 
technical aids and long term, low interest loans 
to cooperatives, 

. A program for rural non-farm housing. 

. A beginning program of farm housing. 

. A more adequate program in research to reduce 
housing costs. 
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4. Assistance to the development of an industrialized 
housing industry. 

8. Sales of government-owned war housing to non- 
profit groups of occupant tenants. 


Crisis Intensifies Problem 


Our whole economy. was shaken by the develop- 
ments of the Korean crisis. Housing, the greatest 
area of domestic need, was the first area to be af- 
fected by developments resulting from the need for 
increasing our war materials supply. This civilian 
industry, which was rapidly expanding for the first time 
after two long decades of insufficient production was 
cut back by an over-zealous bureaucracy incapable 
of meeting the problem assigned to their care. 

The government’s efforts to deal with the housing 
problem exclusively by way of credit controls is un- 
desirable, unworkable, and unfair. 

The immediate effect of the imposition of credit 
control has been to inflate the price of speculative 
housing which is presently under construction, and to 
further inflate the price of existing housing which 
may. be on the market. 

Assuming that housing construction must be cut 
back to meet the needs of an expanding military 
economy, every effort must be made to secure the 
maximum production of housing from the remaining 
available supplies of manpower and materials. Regu- 
lation X and the earlier orders curtailing government 
insured loans were issued before manpower and mate- 
rial requirements for the program as a whole had 
been determined, and before estimates were available 
as to the supply of construction labor which will be 
available in 1951. 

The use of credit controls alone to achieve this pur- 
pose provides loopholes for abuse. Those with ample 
funds will be permitted to build without restraint. 
The group whose housing needs are the greatest will 
be completely denied the possibility of securing a 
home. This approach likewise does nothing about the 
problem of curtailment of public housing by inflation 
of material costs. 

The government should immediately institute a re- 
survey of this whole problem with the understanding 
that: 

(a) An annual production goal including military. 
and essential civilian need should be set to 
make the full use of available construction 
manpower in the production year 1951. 
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(b) Immediate arrangements should be made for 
the military housing need in continental United 
States estimated to number 100,000 units. 

(c) Provision for housing essential workers in plants 
expanding to produce materials for the Armed 
Services. 


Long-Term Program 


Even more crucial than the effect of the Korean 
crisis, which may be temporary, are the developments 
under the existing program. 

Your Committee is sorry to report that steps taken 
on most parts of this program to date have been 
handled in such a way as to defeat its purposes and 
make it fail in its objective. A more total failure 
could not have been achieved if it had been planned 
that way. Your chairman, recognizing the problem 
which we were facing when the Congress enacted 
Public Law 171, the Housing Law of 1949, wrote to 
President Truman urging the appointment of a new, 
vigorous staff determined to implement the provisions 
of the new law. 

The tragedy of the failure of this Agency can be 
best understood by analyzing the achievements under 
the public housing provisions of Public Law 171, 
adopted after five years of struggle against the real 
estate lobby and victory in the 1948 election, which 
brought about adoption of the Public Housing Bill. 

Chairman Reuther, in appearing before the Congress 
in February of 1949, stressed the urgency of the 
housing need and urged the Congress to provide for 
a minimum of “one million houses (of low-rent public 
housing) . . . but we should telescope the schedule 
and crowd it into four years instead of seven, so that 
we would be making an average of 250,000 low rental 
units over the next four years...” 

Responding to this proposal and the needs of the 
situation, the Congress voted a minimum of 10,000 
units, to be constructed over a period of six years 
with provision that “upon a determination by the 
President, after receiving advice from the Council of 
Economic Advisers” the total produced in any one 
year may be raised to 200,000. 


Few Units Started 


One year from the date on which the Housing Act 
of 1949 became law the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency issued a report entitled ‘Progress of Title III, 
Low Rent Housing Program: 1949-1950,” which con- 
tains the following: “As of July 31 (1950), 640 (six 
hundred and forty!) of these units were started”. 
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Failure to use the existence of a substantial man- 
power poo] of unemployed and the unused capacity 
of the construction materials industries, which aver- 
aged 25%, justifies criticism. 

The Public Housing Administration has adopted a 
most bureaucratic, the most hide-bound, unbending 
approach to the administration of this law; it could 
be compared with the attitude of the typical land- 
lord toward his tenants. Not unlike the policy of 
the organized real estate industry, the PHA pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely manner to achieve the goals of 
Public Housing Law 171. 


The housing needs of low income groups were re- 
garded as secondary to their internal bureaucratic 
struggles. Most managers of public housing projects 
treated the occupants with scorn and derision. A 
whole crusade was declared against ‘“over-income” 
tenants. Spurred on by the real estate industry, 
pressure was exerted on the occupant families, par- 
ticularly those who were members of organized labor, 
to pull up their roots in their communities, break 
family and neighborly ties, and seek shelter elsewhere. 
Instead of proceeding to construct the additional 
units potential, the administrative staff concentrated 
on a campaign directed toward the eviction of over- 
income tenants. The campaign succeeded. Thousands 
of tenants were forced to buy housing at over in- 
flated prices and beyond their ability to pay. 


Local Housing Authorities 


One reason for the failure of the public housing 
program is the fact that many housing authorities are 
stacked by representatives of the local real estate 
lobby. In this circumstance it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the motivation of those on public authorities from 
the inspired organized campaign of the real estate 
lobby. 

Local citizens’ housing associations have also fallen 
victim to infiltration from the real estate lobby. For 
example, the Citizens’ Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, having listened to the blandish- 
ments of the real estate lobby, adopted the recom- 
mendation of a lobbyist for the Federal] Legislative 
Committee of the Mortgage Bankers of America. 
This proposal, consisting of a program to clean up 
the back yards of existing housing has been widely 
advertised and misrepresented as “The Baltimore 
Plan’—a private enterprise substitute for what the 
lobby. considers to be the “socialistic and communistic” 
program of public housing enacted into law with the 
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support of President Harry S. Truman and Senators 
Tobey, Flanders, Sparkman, Maybank, etc. 

There is only one solution to this problem. The 
Public Housing Agency. must be re-invigorated with Report 
an infusion of new blood and a determination to by 
achieve the objectives of the Congressional statute. Philip 
The program must be built on the firm foundation of Murray 
an understanding and a sharing of the problems of 
the people whose needs the program is designed to 
meet. 

One requirement of democratic victory in the pres- 
ent-day world is the proof that all the people can 
share in a more adequate standard of living. The 
housing program in the United States cannot and 
must not be permitted to deteriorate so that adequate 
housing is available only to the well-to-do and that 
in spite of Congressional enactment a program for 
those at the bottom of the economic ladder is per- 
mitted to wither and die. 





















Other Aspects of Program 


The slum clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
visions of the 1949 law delayed their effectiveness 
until July 1950. As a result this Agency has only 
just begun to negotiate with the cities and towns 
on implementation of this provision of the law. 

Norfolk, Va., and Nashville, Tenn., are outstanding 
for a vigorous effort to begin to clear out their slums. 
On the other hand the city of Chicago has initiated 
a program under which they hope to get 6 million 
dollars of federal funds, apply 3 million dollars of 
local government funds, to clear out the Negro slum 
area and build high rental housing for 1,400 families 
of high income to replace 3,500 families of low income. 
This proposal cannot meet the purposes of the Act 
of rehousing the slum dwellers in a decent home and 
a suitable living environment. 

The industrialized housing program urged by your 
Committee and adopted by the Congress has unfor- 
tunately been put under the contro] of bankers in 
charge of the RFC. Following the urging of your 
Committee and others, Congress has recently ap- 
proved a reorganization plan transferring this func- 
tion to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. It 
is hoped that in this new environment considerations 
of housing will be given precedence over the bankers’ 
fears of financing a new industry. 
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Middle Income Housing 


Your Committee has successfully brought the Mid- 
dle Income Housing issue to the attention of the Con- 
gress. The Sparkman bill (S. 2246) brought the issue 
to the attention of the country. It failed of passage 
by a narrow margin in the Senate. This proposal 
for assistance to those of moderate means, including 
the overwhelming majority of this country’s wage 
earners, must and will continue to be a pressing issue 
before the Congress. It has been a major issue in 
many Congressional campaigns. Continued effort will 
be made to pass the Sparkman bill in the coming Con- 
gress. 

Your Committee will also insist on implementing 
the rural non-farm housing section, which has lain 
neglected and ignored to date. Likewise, the research 
program must be expanded and divorced from the 
building material supply industry, whose leaders are 
more interested in advancing particular products than 
in bringing about developments to reduce cost of con- 
struction. 

The farm housing program, which has made a good 
beginning, must be expanded and increased. This one 
provision of the Act has had a healthy beginning. 
Rural America needs this kind of a program as much 
as our cities need an effective slum clearance and 
public housing program. 

Just a few days before the issuance of the credit 
regulations the chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers said: “Those should get housing 
first who need housing most.” Your Committee will 
continue to strive to meet this objective. 

Housing Committee: Walter Reuther, chairman; John Green, 
Emil Rieve, L. S. Buckmaster, Willard Townsend, Michael Quill, 


Jacob S. Potofsky, Sam Scott, Joseph Froesch, David McDonald, 
Lewis Clark, James Fadling, Leo Goodman, director. 


MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The work of the CIO Maritime Committee for the 
past year has been aimed at improving the welfare of 
shipyard workers, and merchant seamen via the leg- 
islative front and through administrative action. 

The laying up of American flagships in favor of 
operating foreign flagships in the international trade, 
and the launching of additional ships by foreign na- 
tions to compete with American ships have decreased 
job opportunities. Employment was at its lowest 
point in the month of June 1950, when there were 
1,162 seagoing vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over in 
operation under the U. S. flag. At this writing, we 
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have 1,335 ships in operation under the American flag. 
It is expected that the number of vessels in operation 
will hold pretty steady until the end of the Korean 
situation. Then a sharp decline will take place. 

As was to be expected, employment in the shipbuild- 
ing and repair industry followed the trend of ship by pe 
operations. This emphasizes the Committee’s position Philip 
in stating that shipbuilding and repair industries are 
completely dependent upon the operation of an ade- 
quate merchant marine. Employment in shipyards 
reached the low figure of 20,670 for June 30, 1950, in 
shipbuilding, and 21,828 in repair during the month of 
June, 1950. An arresting of the decrease in this em- 
ployment has taken place in ship repair since June. 
This has been due to the Korean situation. We must 
expect a sharp decline in ship repair employment 
following the decommission of ships after the Korean 
situation. 

In the shipbuilding field we must do everything 
possible to have the Maritime Board adopt and put 
into effect a long range building program looking to- 
ward the replacement of all of our vessels within a 
twenty-year period. 






















Maritime Operations 


The CIO Maritime Committee launched an all-out 
attack against the operation of vessels by the military 
in competition with private companies during the last 
year. 

The opening of the Korean front has made it impos- 
sible to have complete success in this field. When we 
started our offensive against the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service they were operating 157 such ships. To- 
day, despite the fact that we are in a war, the MSTS 
has not increased their operation beyond the original 
157 ships. 

They have met their other transport requirements 
through the more economical chartering of 242 ships 
from private operators. In 1951, we must press for 
the elimination of inefficient military maritime com- 
petition with private operations. This requires the 
enactment of S. 3687, a bill introduced by Senator 
Magnuson. 

We have also taken on the fight of improving the 
conditions of seamen aboard MSTS vessels. We can 
report appreciable success in this field, both in terms 
of pay and working conditions of these seamen. 

Our fight against transfer of American flag vessels 
to foreign flag has finally culminated in what appears 
to be a victory. Transfers of American flag vessels 
to foreign flag declined from a peak of 172 vessels in 
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1946 to 21 in 1950. Despite this, we must continue 
to press for an amendment of the 1936 Act which by 
law will prevent transfers of American flag vessels to 
foreign flag. 

The operation of a large fleet of foreign flag vessels 
by American owners continues to be a serious problem 
to the economy. and national defense of the United 
States. The CIO Maritime Committee is pressing for 
the enactment of legislation which would prevent 
Americans from investing in foreign flag vessels. 

After World War II, American tramp shipping ap- 
peared to be bound for extinction until the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Tramp operations had declined 
from a peak of over 1,000 ships in June, 1947, to 125 
vessels in August, 1950. After the Korean war is over, 
we expect a decline in tramp shipping first. This 
initial decline will take those tramps put into opera- 
tion because of Korea. Tramp cargoes would be taken 
away from foreign tramps, not U. S. liner services. It 
is imperative if we are to have the type of merchant 
marine that is required for our foreign commerce and 
national defense that American tramps obtain a major 
portion of the world tramp cargoes which represent 
a substantial part of all water-borne commerce. 

This year it was necessary to again fight against 
the repeal of the law requiring American vessels to 
carry 50% of the cargoes of the ECA and Military As- 
sistance Programs. We are seeking, and must have, 
permanent legislation in this respect. 

Since the beginning of the Korean conflict consider- 
able time of the Committee has been taken with the 
problem of deferment of merchant seamen. General 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, his staff, and 
other administrative officials who are familiar with 
the facts, generally agree that merchant seamen 
should be deferred. Because of their understanding 
of the problems, we have been able to achieve defer- 
ment of active merchant seamen in key positions. 
Should there be amendments to the draft legislation 
during the next session of Congress, we will seek an 
amendment to prevent the drafting of merchant sea- 
men by law. 


Shipbuilding 


During the past 18 months orders have been placed 
abroad for the construction of 32 new large ships 
aggregating 559,900 deadweight tons by United States 
and affiliated shipping interests, of which all but seven 
totaling 125,000 tons have been ordered from British 
yards. As a result of negotiations being conducted 
for additional vessels, principally of the bulk ore car- 
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rying type and some tankers, this total is expected to 
be increased substantially. It is noted that while 
shipyards of the U. S. have been greatly handicapped 
by high costs, they now face a new handicap in com- 
peting with British shipbuilders. 

The loss by U. S. shipyards of even a few of the 
27 tankers ordered abroad by American interests 
comes at an unfortunate period when some American 
shipyards are without orders and others are fast com- 
pleting current work in hand. The importance of 
tanker building to American shipyards is highlighted 
by the fact that in the fifty-year period through 1949, 
a total of 1,270 tankers, each over 2,000 gross tons, 
were constructed by U. S. shipbuilding plants. These 
represented a total of 11,317,266 gross tons. 


Ta ft-Hartley 


Considerable activity was carried forward during 
the present Congress to correct the hiring hall situa- 
tion under Taft-Hartley. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to achieve our goal. The Labor-Management 
Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee is continuing investigations into hiring 
practices in the maritime industry, looking towards 
the enactment of the Magnuson Bill in the Senate. 
Our unions must work actively with the Committee 
staff to achieve a record based upon the current mal- 
practices in the industry where the union hiring hall 
is not invoked. 


Maritime Commission 


The Maritime Commission had caused the general 
public to lose faith in its ability to effectively func- 
tion for the industry. Congress had lost complete 
regard for any recommendations of the Commission. 
The Commission was under almost constant attack 
by the Comptroller General’s office. These, coupled 
with internal bickering and an attempt at five-man 
administration of the Commission’s affairs, forced the 
administration to take remedial action. The Presi- 
dent’s reorganization program separated the wartime 
judicial functions of the Commission from the admin- 
istrative work. The chairman of the newly created 
Maritime Board is also Administrator of the Federal 
Maritime Administration, 

It is generally conceded that work in the maritime 
field has been expedited as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion. This resulted despite the fact that it was necessary 
to reorganize personnel and draw specific lines of work 
between the Federal Maritime Board and the Mari- 
time Administration. It is too early. for our office to 
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evaluate the work of the Board or the Administrator. 
It does appear that we will be able to work more co- 
operatively with the Board members and the Admin- 
istrator on matters which deal with improvement of 
our merchant marine, than we could in the past. We 
will strive for this goal. 

On April 13, 1949, the Senate established by special 
resolution a Merchant Marine and Maritime Matters 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. This Committee has carried 
on extensive activities throughout this session of Con- 
gress. The primary bills in which we were interested 
were not adopted by the Senate. It will be necessary 
to push these matters in the next Congress. 

In addition continuing and new work must be un- 
dertaken by the Committee. 

Because of the continued pressures of representa- 
tives of foreign merchant marines, it is essential that 
we launch an offensive designed, first, to aid our na- 
tional defense through making available to the United 
States and her allies adequate shipbuilding facilities 
which would be of value in case of another war and 
also serve as a means of stopping constant pressure 
against the American merchant marine itself. 

The second phase of this offensive is to improve 
the conferences. It is generally argued that shipping 
conferences do more to help the American merchant 
marine than any other single factor. There is much 
evidence to support this argument. However, cer- 
tain abuses are growing up around these conferences 
which will, if not arrested, wreck the conference sys- 
tem entirely. 


Maritime Security 


The destination of ships carrying troops and mili- 
tary supplies is generally a pretty clear indication of 
strategic military moves. Our ships and docks, are 
select targets for enemy agents. During World War 
II the United States Coast Guard had the responsi- 
bility of guarding maritime security. At the outbreak 
of the present conflict, the Coast Guard did not have 
any authority to control bad security risks, either 
on the ships or on the docks. 

Because of this, the Departments of Commerce, La- 
bor and Justice and the U. S. Coast Guard initiated 
a conference of maritime labor and management to 
discuss ways and means of overcoming this problem 
on a voluntary basis. This conference met on July 24, 
1950. Representatives of the CIO, AFL and inde- 
pendent unions, together with maritime management 
groups, attended. This conference adopted a clear 
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statement of policy and developed a program for re- 
moving agents of foreign powers from our ships. 

The Magnuson Port Security Act (Public Law 679) 
signed by the President on August 9, 1950, is a meas- 
ure which gives the President authority to take what- 
ever steps he deems necessary to protect our ports 
and ships against enemy action. Under this bill which 
the President has issued regulations enables the Coast 
Guard to legally carry out the port security program 
in cooperation with labor and management in the in- 
dustry. The Tri-Partite Panels will begin functioning 
almost immediately. 

The active participation and cooperation of labor, 
Management and government will result in the most 
effective maritime security program ever devised. 


Maritime Action Program 

1. Establish a long range ship replacement program 
which will regularize shipbuilding employment, 

2. Get S. 3687 enacted into law, to prevent MSTS 
from competing with merchant ships. 

3. Fight for enactment of S. 3823 which will pre- 
vent further transfers of ships to foreign flags. 

4. Get legislation which will prevent American 
ownership of foreign flag vessels. This will increase 
the size of our merchant marine, increase jobs of mer- 
chant seamen and ship repair workers. 

5. Extend subsidy aid to tramp shipping. This 
will increase size of merchant marine and job oppor- 
tunities. 

6. Have permanent legislation enacted requiring all 
government aid cargecs and passengers to utilize 
United States vessels. 

7. Seek to bring shipbuilding for American com- 
panies to United States yards. 

8. Improve deferment considerations of merchant 
seamen by local boards. 

9. Improve provisions of ILO Seafarers conditions. 

10. Pass the Magnuson Bill to legalize maritime 
hiring halls. 

11. Establish better working relations with the 
Federal Maritime Board and Administration. 

12. Push Magnuson Maritime Affairs Subcommittee 
work to a legislative reality and keep committee active 
on new problems confronting industry. 

13. Get Tri-Partite Port Security Boards estab- 
lished. 

14, Achieve codification of shipping laws. 

15. Improve techniques in handling deferment of 
merchant seamen. 

16. Modernize archaic maritime Jaws. 


Committee Members: Joseph Curran, chairman; Herbert Daggett; 
John Green; William Steinberg; Hoyt Haddock, executive secretary. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with our usual custom, the re- 
port already has been referred to the Officers’ Reports Committee, and I shall 
now call upon that committee to make their report to the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: The Committee has met and pre- 
pared a written report, and I will ask the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
Buckmaster, to read that report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, the Committee on Officers’ Report has prepared a report which has 
been adopted by the Committee, and it is my. suggestion that we be permitted 
to read the entire report before action is taken upon it, and then a decision 
will be made as to whether we accept it in whole or in part. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I doubt if there is any matter in the report 
that is sufficiently controversial in nature to necessitate a seriatim report, 
that is, a report that might be presented to the convention section by section. 
Any delegate who may care to discuss any portion of the report may feel at 
liberty to do so. 

If there are no objections from the floor of the convention, we can have 
Secretary Buckmaster submit the report to the convention as a whole, and 
have you act upon it. Any objections? All right. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: We would like to have the 
careful attention of the delegates. We know all of you have been given a 
full copy of President Murray’s report to the convention, and it is the thought 
of this committee we should merely point up the highlights in that report 
ina rather brief fashion. 

Our report reads as follows: 

As the delegates well know, this Convention marks the tenth year of 
unselfish, tireless, and faithful devotion to the Presidency of our organization 
by Philip Murray. Many of the ideals which he expressed when he was 
elected to the office of President have become realities. The years of struggle 
and strike and strife through which he courageously led us, have really been 
years of growth and adjustment for the members of our unions and for all the 
people of America. And, as he says, “The CIO is stronger, more united, more 
dedicated than ever to the principles of democracy.” It has indeed done much 
to re-shape the economic and political life of the United States of America. 


Record of Achievement 


There is no doubt but that the assurances of our President are correct 
When he says to us that we are winning new friends, our place in the history 
of America is assured, and that we have in the CIO built a true bulwark of 
democratic society. Cruel, oppressive practices of many sections of American 
industry have been replaced by orderly collective bargaining. And even such 
people as those who brought into being the Taft-Hartley Act have begun to 
realize that no law can break our unions. 


We Look To The Future 


President Murray reminds us that we cannot rest upon our laurels. We 
must continue to provide leadership for the working people of America and 
the world. We can truly help our democratic society to abolish poverty, dis- 
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ease, insecurity, and war. We are confident, with him, that as we start down 
the second half of the twentieth century, we can ably play our role to help 
him make the great American dream of peace, happiness, and prosperity for 
the people of the world, a living reality. 













Communist Influence Destroyed 


We all recall that our President told our last Convention that the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations was being handicapped by the tactics of Com. 
munist leaders who had wormed their way into positions of leadership in some 
unions. We also recall his fervent pleas that we take affirmative action to 
remove these obstructionists from our ranks. The last Convention adopted a 
Constitutional amendment which provided a method through democratic 
procedures to accomplish this objective. As a result, the Communist-dominated 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers; the United Office and Professional Workers; the Food, Tobacco 
& Agricultural Workers; the United Public Workers; the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers; the American Communications Association; the International Fur & 
Leather Workers; the International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union; 
the Marine Cooks & Stewards; and the International Fishermen & Allied 
Workers have been expelled from the Congress of Industria] Organizations. 
We rejoice with our President in this set-back to the totalitarians. 






















































F 
Higher Wages, More Security y 
Our President reminds us that in many sectors of industry, company-paid e 
pension plans and welfare and security. programs have become the accept F “ 
norm. More and more people have consequently got a better understanding 
of the value of American life. In discussing wages, he tells us that many of 
our unions are engaged in improving wage standards, and most succinctly he 
points out that the hourly wage of workers in industry is nearly two and one 80 
half times the level prevailing before the CIO made its entry onto the Ameri- a 
can industrial scene. While the CIO seeks to improve the condition of its an 
members, at the same time it is determined that special interest groups must C0) 
not profiteer on the national emergency which confronts us as a result of the tec 
Korean situation. Re 
mo 
Mobilization Problems 
President Murray represents the CIO on the Committee for Mobilization 
Policy. of the National Security Resources Board. He advises us that a num fre 
ber of representatives of our organization will be named to responsible posts : 
in the government’s emergency organization. We join with him in insisting a 
that we have full participation in the designing of policies and plans for the ven 
mobilization program. We support this program, and believe that its proper 
application will provide for a fully supplied military defense and maintain the 
essential requirements of the civilian population. Unfortunately, however, the 
Defense Production Act has been hobbled with amendments and loophole audi 
which make effective price control a practical impossibility. 
International Labor Unity : 
Down through the years, the CIO has striven diligently. to build a sou part 
international labor organization. The CIO, in December 1949, helped to creat? casio 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions which is made up tion. 
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almost all of the democratic trade union centers in the world. There is no 
doubt but that the ICFTU will be a constructive, democratic force down 
through the years. 

The CIO found a basis for cooperative action with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the process of creating the ICFTU. As a result, President 
Murray requested the other major segments of the American labor movement 
to establish a committee to be “empowered to coordinate our efforts in the 
economic, legislative and political sphere. It would also seek to achieve the 
organic unity of all American labor.” As a result of his invitation, committees 
met and explored the idea of bringing about unity in the American labor 
movement. During the months ahead, further meetings will be held, looking 
towards the attainment of labor unity. 


Our Economy 


This Section of the Report contains an exhaustive analysis of the economic 
problems of America which have grown out of World War II, post-war devel- 
opment, the ending of the OPA, the growth of inflation, and the piling up of 
record profits by American industry. It shows by charts, graphs, and illus- 
trations, the results of wage trends and booming business in America. While 
our mobilization effort does not call for preparations for total war, it does call 
for immediate expansion of the production of the implements of warfare. 
Perhaps as much as fifty billion dollars annually must be spent in the next few 
years for this effort, and steel, aluminum, and electric power industries must 
expand in order to meet the needs of our country. Corporate enterprise has 
current assets available to bring needed facilities into operation. 


Defense Production Act 


This Section of the Report deals in some detail with the powers which the 
government now has to produce the urgently needed military equipment and 
civilian goods without unleashing inflation. However, some of its provisions 
are being applied inequitably. Insofar as the working people of America are 
concerned, Congress has failed in its duty to proide proper legislation to pro- 
tect the basic economic rights of the working men and their families. The 
Report recommends a 7-Point economic program to lend direction to the 
mobilization effort and to bring about confidence to the people. 


Vice-Presidents and Executive Board 


Internal and national and international events made it necessary to hold 
frequent meetings of the Vice Presidents and the Executive Board during the 
past year. President Murray pays tribute to the work of the Vice Presidents 
and Executive Board members in carrying out the mandates of the last Con- 
vention. 


Financial Report 


Certified Public Accountants appointed by President Murray have made 
audits of the books of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Work of Staff and Committees 


Before going into a detailed explanation of the work of the various de- 
partments and committees functioning in the CIO, our President takes oc- 
casion to express his thanks to the entire staff of the CIO, and his apprecia- 
tion for the work of the various committees appointed to fulfill vital functions. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
Organization Department 


The President’s Report on the Organization Department reveals that we 
are continuing to be successful in bringing the benefits of industrial unionism 
to great masses of workers. For instance, CIO unions participated in 1,818 
representation elections during the past year, and 1,072 were won. This 
department has continued to aid international and national union affiliates, 
and organized committees, and it has also rendered service to the various coun- 
cils. This section of the Report details the organizational gains of the various 
affiliated unions. 















Southern Organizing Campaign 


With 87 petitions pending for NLRB elections involving some 25,000 em- 
ployees, the CIO Organizing Committee looks forward to achieving even more 
success in the future than it has to date. It continues to be the objective of 
our organization as spelled out by our President, that the South must take 
its rightful place with other organized sections of our land. 

The Committee takes this opportunity. to advise the Convention that the 
Committee has been informed by John Riffe, Director of the Southern Organiz- 


































ing Committee, that in the period from September 25, 1950, to November 17, : 
1950, inclusive, the Southern Drive has filed 52 election petitions involving w 
9,135 employees. During that same period 38 elections, involving over 3,00 in 
employees, have been won without a single loss. The Southern Organizing de 
Campaign now has a total of 77 petitions filed involving over 15,000 employees vi 
and the Committee is confident that it will be victorious in these forthcoming th 
elections. ph 
Women’s Auxiliaries 

There has been a resurgence of the work of our Women’s Auxiliaries 
during the past year. They are participating in political action, assisting in 
strikes, and aiding in community group relationships. Ma 

Industrial Union Councils me) 

The 39 State and 236 Local Industrial Union Councils have been very Rec 
active in local government affairs and in the fields of public relations, race for 
relations, regional planning, legislative and political action. In each of thes 
most important areas of activities the Councils have provided guidance and in- 
telligent assistance to their affiliated local unions. 

President Murray advises us that inasmuch as Mr. John Brophy. has been pes 
assigned to duty in behalf of the ICFTU in New York in connection with its CIO 
relationships with the United Nations, that Vice President Haywood has been of e¢ 
appointed, in addition to his other duties, to the position of Director of Indus- 
trial Union Councils. 

Legislative Department ' 

In describing the work of the Legislative Department, President Murra lect 
reports on its work in trying to have the Taft-Hartley Law repealed; and inj} the ¢ 
behalf of various other labor bills. This Department concerned itself with suc influe 
important legislative matters as NLRB reorganization; social security ani 7 
welfare, housing and rent control; anti-monopoly bills; power development; State 
the Kerr Gas Bill; the lobbying probe; the Civil Rights program; FEPC basice 

on thi 


legislation; Internal Security. Act; Federal aid to education; foreign polic) 
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pills; and defense mobilization. The driving objective of the CIO Legislative 
Department is to make sure that if America is to be strong, its government 
must be liberal and far-sighted. 


Legal Department 


In reporting on the activities of the Legal Department, the comment is 
made that in addition to handling legal problems it was necessary for the 
Legal Department to devote time to resisting attempts of various unions to 
enjoin the CIO from expelling them for adhering to policies of the Communist 
party rather than the CIO. 

This section of the Report relates in detail the effect of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on organizing and on strikes. It points up the fact that the Taft-Hartley 
law is inimical to the public welfare. 

Labor law developments are reviewed in great detail. The Legal Depart- 
ment has participated in litigation of various types involving the rights of 
labor. 

Research and Education Department 


This Department has continued to provide research and education mate- 
rial both for the Nationa] CIO and for the various affiliates. It has maintained 
contacts with various governmental statistical agencies. It keeps abreast of 
wage data and closely examines the cost of living index, productivity statistics, 
income data, and corporate financial reports. In the field of education it has 
developed conference programs and legislative schools. It has aided European 
visitors; has developed programs for CIO Councils; has continued to publish 
the very informative “Economic Outlook” and a number of specialized pam- 
phlets. It has also assisted in the development of film programs. 


International Affairs Department 


Quite naturally the Report lays particular stress on the development of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the destruction of 
the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. This Depart- 
ment has continued to work in behalf of the CIO in supporting the European 
Recovery Program and Point Four. It is currently engaged in making plans 
for the development of ICFTU Regional Programs. 


Press and Public Relations 


As is usual this Department has devoted itself to the task of keeping CIO 
members and the general public informed about the important activities of the 
CIO. It has done this through the medium of the press and radio as well as, 
of course, through the publication of the CIO News. 


COMMITTEES 
Political Action Committee 

This Section of the Report was prepared in advance of the November 7 
elections. However, labor’s political arm is stronger than it has ever been, and 
the CIO Political Action Committee will continue to exert its strength and 
influence in politics. 

This Section of the Report urges the continued development of strong 
State and local PAC organizations, and emphasizes that political strength 
basically lies in the ward and precinct, and that we must intensify our work 
on this level. 
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Committee to Abolish Discrimination 


Seventeen International Unions have created Civil Rights Committees, oy 
Fair Practices Departments. All of them are co-operating with the Committee 
to Abolish Discrimination. They: have assisted in the drive for the enactment 
of the Civil Rights Program. This Committee is attempting to stamp out racia] 
discrimination wherever it may rear its ugly head. 


International and Latin-American Committees 


The work of this Committee is described most fully in the Section of the 
Report dealing with “International Affairs Department.” 


Health, Safety & Welfare Committee 


During the last year, the CIO has continued to increase its activities in 
the very important field of health, safety, and welfare. It has worked with 
the United States Department of Labor and other Federal agencies in solving 
problems of industrial safety and health. It has likewise assisted in the devel- 
opment of State Safety Conferences. Representatives of the CIO, under the 
guidance of this Committee, are serving on Advisory, Committees of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene in the Federal Security Agency; the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureau; Bureau of Labor Standards, and in connection with the 
President’s National Employ-the-Physically Handicapped Week. 


Regional Development and Conservation Committee 


President Murray advises us that this Committee came into being in May — 


1949 as an outgrowth of the former Missouri Valley Committee. It has sup 
ported legislation for development of Missouri Valley and the St. Lawrence 


power and seaway. project. It has interested itself in the conservation of our 
natural resources and in the development of recreational facilities for the 


people of America. 


Committee on Social Security 


This Committee aided materially in the improvement of the Social Security 
laws of our country. It has also combatted amendments to existing laws and 
new laws designed to hamstring social security for our people. The Committee 
criticizes the activities of the American Medical Association in its drive to 
defeat the enactment of a national program of health insurance. It urges 
effective action by Congress in this most important field. 


Committee on Taxes 
This Committee states quite correctly that ‘We have an up-hill battle to 
fight in the tax field.” The burden of taxation upon the low income individuals 
has increased over the past ten years, and it is now exceedingly heavy. The 
Committee has strongly supported the CIO policy calling for immediate enact: 
ment of an excess profits tax, and it pledges itself to continue a vigorous fight 
for the enactment of such a law. 


Community Services Committee 


This Committee has, reports our President, been a continuing influence 
for good in the development of working relationships with public and voluntary 
assistance agencies. Its strike relief program has proved to be most effective, 
as has also its union counselling program. 
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Full Employment Committee 


President Murray says that the eruption of hostilities in Korea exercised 
a tremendous change in the activities and policies of the Full Employment 
Committee. The 1949 recession, which continued into early, 1950, caused this 
Committee considerable concern. Unemployment rose to the startling figure of 
4,700,000, but many of the problems which were of primary concern in the 
Spring, were relegated to the background by the end of June because of the 
Korean war. Because of the mobilization program, the name of this Committee 
has been changed to the Committee on Economic Policy, and it shall serve as 
a general coordinating center for various defense economic policy activities of 
the CIO. 

Housing Committee 


The Housing Committee is convinced that the housing shortage continues 
to be one of our most serious domestic problems. The Committee met with 
some success in maintaining existence of Federal rent control, and in defeat- 
ing efforts against Federal, State, and local housing programs, It is doing its 
best to persuade the Congress to keep some sort of rent control in effect. In 
this and other related fields affecting housing and homes of American people, 
its activities have been most helpful. 


Maritime Committee 


This Committee has been working to improve the welfare of shipyard 
workers and merchant seamen, both on the legislative and administrative 
fronts. The Committee fought vigorously against the operation of vessels by. 
the military in competition with private companies during the last year. It is 
pressing for the enactment of legislation to prevent Americans from investing 
in foreign flag vessels, because the operation of a large fleet of such ships 
creates a serious problem to the economy and national defense of the United 
States. This Section of the Report deplores the practice of American ship 
interests placing orders for construction of new large ships in foreign ship- 
yards. The Committee is of the opinion that the Maritime Commission has 
caused the general public to lose faith in its ability to effectively function for 
the industry. The Committee urges the active participation and cooperation of 
labor, management, and government in promoting a program which will result 
in the most effective maritime security: ever known, and then the Committee 
winds up with a 16-Point Program of maritime action designed to assist the 
several branches of the industry and provide work opportunities and improved 
conditions for those employed in it. 


CONCLUSION 


Your Committee desires to congratulate our great President, Philip Mur- 
ray, for his most inspiring direction of the affairs of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. His record of unselfish devotion to the cause of the working 
men and working women of America is unparalleled. Every word of his great 
report to this Convention gives evidence to this fact. 

We concur in every section of the report. 

We commend the work of the Departments and the Committees and the 
staff of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and in concurring in the 
entire report and moving its adoption, we wish for Philip Murray continued 
health, happiness, and the blessings of Almighty God. 

(Vice President Beirne in the Chair.) 
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CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: You have heard the report of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report. A motion has been made to adopt it. 

. .. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The report was signed by the following members of the Committee: 


OFFICER’S REPORT COMMITTEE 


O, A. KNIGHT, Oil—Chairman 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber—Secretary. 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

THOMAS STERLING, UAW 

ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 

SAMUEL LEVIN, ACWA 

TOM JONES, CWA 

MICHAEL FITZPATRICK, IUE 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, GCEOC 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

SAM EUBANKS, ANG 

EARL DISSELHORST, Optical 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

W. R. STEINBERG, Radio Assn. 

IRVING SIMON, Retail, Wholesale 

JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers 
WILLIAM THORNTON, Shoe 

SAM H. SCOTT, Stone 

EUGENE FRAZIER, UTSE 

WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility 

L. E. VANDALE, Woodworkers 

JOHN V. RIFFE, Southern Drive 

CHESTER C. DUSTEN, Regional Director (Oreg.) 
JOHN B. EASTON, Regional Director (W. Va.) 
WALTER H. HARRIS, Regional Director (Ohio) 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Regional Director (Mich.) 
FRED PIEPER, National Representative 
HAROLD GARNO, N. Y. IUC 

JOSEPH SALERNO, Mass. IUC 

CARL HOLDERMAN, N. J. IUC 

JOHN DESPOL, Calif, IUC 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY CAREY: The following named persons will serve on the 
committee to receive the Reverend Archibald J. Carey and escort him to the 
platform for the invocation tomorrow morning: Michael Quill, Chairman; 
Russell Lesley, Packinghouse; Ross Blood, IUMSWA; I. W. Abel, Steelwork- 
ers; Joseph Fischer, Utility; Neal Hanley, NMU, and Harry Sayre, Paper- 
workers. 

This committee will assemble in Room 2369 of The Palmer House to- 
morrow morning at 9:15 to escort Reverend Carey. to the Convention Hall. 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to entertain a motion that 
the Committee on Officers Reports be now discharged with the thanks of 
the convention, 
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A motion was duly made, seconded and carried that the Committee on 
Officers Reports be discharged, with the thanks of the convention. 

A motion was made that the rules be suspended and that the convention 
now recess, to meet tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 

(At 4:30 o’clock p. m. the convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, November 21st, 1950, at 9:30 o’clock a. m.) 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 
o'clock a. m. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This morning we have with us as our guest 
clergymen a young man who has given great leadership to the people of 
Chicago, not only as a churchman, but also as a civic leader and public official. 

Currently, he is serving as minister of the famous Quinn Chapel, the 
Mother Church of African Methodism. Prior to his ministry there he served 
for nineteen years as minister of the Woodlawn African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In addition to his ministerial duties he is engaged actively in the 
practice of law. 

His outstanding service to the people of Chicago resulted in 1947 in his 
being drafted by the voters of Chicago’s big Third Ward to represent them 
as Alderman on the Chicago City Council. It is because of his work on that 
legislative body that this City today has an ordinance making it a criminal 
offense to hold any: person or group up to ridicule or contempt, or to subject 
any person or property to injury because of race, creed, color or national 
origin. It should be significant to us that this phraseology is reflected in our 
own National CIO constitution. 

This guest of ours is an enemy of prejudice regardless of what the object 
may be. He is a firm supporter of the sound social practices and policies 
which we in the CIO so strongly advocate. His interest is not limited to any 
one group. He has the interest of the whole City. and all of its citizens close 
to his heart. 

It affords me personal distinction to present to you the Reverend Archi- 
bald J. Carey, Jr. 


REVEREND ARCHIBALD J. CAREY 
(Minister, Quinn Chapel, Chicago) 


May we begin this day’s deliberations invoking the guidance and help of 
Almighty God. Let us pray. 

Eternal God, our Father, Who art the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, from Whom has coma all of our strength with which to do, and the 
dreams that we want to bring to pass; we thank Thee for the privilege of 
knowing Thou art our Father and that we are Thy children. 

We thank Thee for this day, for its breath of clean, fresh air, for the 
tasks to which we may put our hands, for the tests that try us that bring 
forth the best of which we are capable, and for the accomplishments that we 
are able to realize as we move along life’s highway. 

We thank Thee for the earth, we thank Thee for the majesty of the 
heavens, we thank Thee for the hope that springs eternal in our hearts. We 
thank Thee for the dream of tomorrow, for the better world that yet may 
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be; for every hope and aspiration that we entertain that in one form y 
another would translate the kingdom of men into the experience of heave 
in our lives. 

Make us ever mindful of every blessing with which Thou hast made y 




















































rich, and give us, we pray. Thee, not only in these sessions but in every wax} 
of life into which we may go, the determination to help to bring to pass thoy — " 
things which are the dreams of Thy own heart; that we may see the “ 
war and all Thy people free. Amen. al 
President Murray, Secretary-Treasurer Carey and delegates “ the th 
Twelfth Annual CIO Convention, when the invitation was extended me tf th 
be here today it was for the purpose of pronouncing the invocation at th fo 
beginning of these deliberations. As a matter of fact, I was not specifically th 
advised that I was going to have the opportunity to speak to you, but I di— wu 
have a little experience as a background against which to know that I migh BC 
have a few minutes to at least share with you an idea or two. in 
I have had the privilege of standing here before. I believe it was in 194 — sa 
that the CIO last held an annual convention in Chicago, and at that tim to 
I was privileged to have the opportunity of serving in this capacity as on 
of the ministers of our city; and then I was invited to express an idea or two, — sir 
or make a remark or two; and so against that background I have the though § is 
of making bold to talk to you today for a few minutes. mi 
As a matter of fact one of the proud moments of my: life was when Pres. § pe 
ident Murray pinned on me—I think it was in the Stevens Hote] at that tim wh 
—a badge which signified my special place in the convention. You knowth— Re 
only trouble of it was I had intended to frame that picture; I was going t) § her 
hang it on the wall of my study, and I was going to show it to my childra— fac 
and my children’s children, and I was going to put it into a prominent plae — wh 
where everybody that ever came into my office or home would see it. Buf est 
you know the tragic fact is I was so overwhelmed by the honor of havin — par 
President Murray pin that badge on me that when the photographer took 
the picture I had my mouth open, and I was ashamed to let anybody see th B the 
picture, and I haven’t been able to keep it anywhere except in my desk drawe. Fin 
I would like to take advantage of this opportunity to suggest, Mr. Pres: B cag, 
dent, some time during the course of the day if you are not too busy, I woullf hog 
like to have you pin another badge on me, and this time I will keep my bigf the 
mouth shut. that 
I have met many friends among this membership, men with whom I havef jica; 
worked in one capacity or another, for one cause or another, and I find amon f fo, 
your membership several persons of whom I should like to speak individual F {| re 
because of pleasant and helpful associations across the years. As a matte the 
of fact, I am going to refrain from doing that because I fear that in thB gon 
event I start calling names I am going to sit down and think of some others 
just as appropriate to have mentioned, of which I shall not have spoken. in t 
However, I do want to say to you that I have found in our hearings in fath 
the City: Council, whenever there is a public session, wherever the testimony mine 
of people and organizations is welcomed on every good cause. there is som a Pr 
outstanding representative of CIO pleading for progress in the City of Chi dive 
cago. And I should like to express the appreciation which I, as an individu syste 
and as a member of the City Council feel for that experience that is always Whe 
heartening and that is always hopeful. of di 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that I find myself partic that 
larly at home in this group because I have found myself always concemé is th 
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in the problems of the men who toil with their hands. There are probably 
two good reasons for it. One is the fact that I recognize that basically every 
individual is a human soul, with the right to dignity such as is afforded him 
by the efforts of collective bargaining that lift even the least of the working 
men to the plane of individuals with rights in a society. 

But a second thing that makes me at home with you is the fact that I 
am a Negro American, and because that is true I have recognized long since 
that most of myi people are in the ranks of toiling men, and their future and 
their destiny is wrapped up to a great extent in that which shall be achieved 
for the working man. With this kind of a background I want to say some- 
thing to you now that will perhaps be at least a little foreign or at least 
unusual. I stand here in one of three capacities. I am the Minister of Quinn 
Chapel, which is the Mother Church of African Methodism. It was organized 
in 1847, the oldest Negro congregation in Chicago. It was established the 
same year as the Pennsylvania Railroad, and I am sure you will be delighted 
to realize it was the same year as the founding of the Chicago Tribune. 

It is also true that I am a member of the City Council, as I have been 
since April, 1947. And there is one other thing that is interesting, and that 
is the fact that I am a member of the Republican Party. I thought you 
might like to know that because I am going to raise a point today and 
perhaps have a difference with some of you. I find sometimes that people 
who are part of the labor group have the opinion that all of the folks in the 
Republican Party are against the interests of laboring men. I want to stand 
here today and take issue with the particular idea, because, as a matter of 
fact, that is not the case, and there are many people in the Republican Party 
who are as vitally concerned in advancing the interests of the laboring man, 
establishing his dignity and improving his status as there are in any. other 
party. 

There are some people who are of the opinion that dominant figures in 
the Republican Party control the mind and the outlook of some other persons 
in the Republican Party. I should like to make it clear that that is not the 
case, either. There are dominant figures, there are persons whose words are 
heard more quickly, there are persons whose voices sound more loudly in 
the forum of public affairs. But, as a matter of fact, there is no mentor 
that controls the mind and the outlook of many persons who are in the Repub- 
lican Party. I should like to say, as far as labor is concerned, there is not 
for many of us in the Republican Party any such thing as a party line. And 
I repeat that, that there is no such thing as a party mentor who determines 
the thinking and the outlook of the people who are in the Republican Party 
concerning men of labor. 

I should like to make it clear that as far as I am concerned I find myself 
in the Republican Party for perhaps any one of three reasons. First, my 
father was a Republican, and that has always helped, as you know, to deter- 
mine our politics. My father was a Methodist, so I am neither a Baptist nor 
a Presbyterian, I am a Methodist. And it is also true that I happen to believe 
strongly in the two-party system, and I believe strongly in the two-party 
system as a necessity for balancing the experience of democracy in America. 
Whenever any party completely dominates any nation you find the beginning 
of degradation, you find the beginning of disintegration, and the one thing 
that has been effective in American life in keeping the “ins” on their behavior 
is the fact that there are also the “outs” that could put them out, and this 
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is a good thing. The two-party system is absolutely indispensable to oy 
having in America the fullest and the finest experience of democracy. 

And so for another reason I remained in the Republican Party becayy 
of the fact that I, for my part, am of the opinion that somebody has got ty 
remain in the Republican Party and somebody has to lift a voice, somebody 
has to fight against reaction. Somebody has got to insist upon the fact tha 
the best that can be obtained for all of our people shall be undertaken by 
men of whatever political party they may, be. 

I am aware of the fact that there are persons in the Republican Party 
who have not advanced the interests of the men of labor, but I am not unde 
the delusion that all of the people in the Republican Party are against the 
interests of the men of labor, nor am I under the delusion that all of th 
people of the Democratic Party have advanced the interests of the men of 
labor. I am aware of the fact that in the Republican Party we have som 
heroes and some heels, and I am also conscious of the fact that in the Dem. 
cratic Party, there are some heroes and there are some heels also, 

The only thing I stand here to say to you today is that I would like for yoy 
to be aware of the fact that there are many persons of my. own acquaintance 
there are many persons with whom I work, there are many persons who ar 
part of the Republican Party who share the ideas that you and I share as far 
as the place of the laboring man, the minority groups, and the other thing 
that we regard as progressive movements in America. I should like to make 
it clear that as far as the whole struggle is concerned it is not all going m 
on one side. As a matter of fact, it is going on on both sides, and regardless of 
the fact that there may be some dominant voices which, because of their 
particular abilities, seem to drown out the voices of the others, there is a 
increasingly effective whispering, there is an increasingly. effective movement 
on the part of many persons in the Republican Party which would be wholly 
consistent with the outlook and the hopes and the aspirations of the peopl 
who are represented by the delegates in this particular convention. 

I think that ought to be a word of comfort, I think that ought to be to yu 
a word of cheer for the simple reason that if nothing else you are made awar 
of the fact that the men of labor have friends in the Republican Party, ani 
more than that, there are many. in the Republican Party who, while they ar 
only in the ascendancy and not entirely in the dominant places, are as much 
concerned with the welfare of the laboring men as any who may have bea 
in any other party. 

I should like to speak to you out of my own experience and say that 
as far as I am concerned I would say that the liberal bloc in the Cit 
Council in the City of Chicago is mostly Republican. We had a year ago 
non-discrimination housing ordinance which was before the Council whith 
was defeated in the City Council, but I call to your attention that out 
seventeen members of the Council who are Republicans, seven of them vote 
for the non-discrimination ordinance, and of thirty-three members of th 
Council who are Democratic, only six of them voted for the non-discriminatin 
ordinance. As a matter of fact, it is true that the liberal bloc of the Cit 
Council of the City of Chicago is mostly Republican. But I stand here to sayt 
you today that there are many people who are not in the Democratic Party, 
that there are some of us who are in the Republican Party who are workilg 
for the same thing as the members of CIO. I don’t think it is necessary ft 
me to identify myself as one who has worked with and fought for all of t# 
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things that the members of this organization believe in and hope for. But I do 
think it important that it should be said here, as a matter of fact, I am not 
an only person in the Republican Party, but I am part of a group that thinks 
and feels the same way. 

I should like finally to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
for the great service that has been rendered by the CIO in helping to advance 
what I regard as the progressive movements in the United States of America. 
There has been no more stalwart figure on the ramparts, guarding and fighting 
for the freedom of our people, than your own great, distinguished leader, 
your President, Philip Murray. I have been in many meetings, some private 
and some public, and there is no person with whom I have been more con- 
stantly associated than the distinguished Chicagoan of CIO, your own Michael 
Mann. And I might say that both in Chicago and out I have had the pleasure 
of standing and sitting time and again beside a fellow who has, so far as I 
can see, the best name the Lord ever gave anybody, because while mine is 
Archibald and his is James, we are both Carey in the end. I have had the 
high privilege of being associated with Jim Carey in a lot of ways, and I 
want to say, as I have indicated earlier, that it has been a great source of 
comfort and inspiration and strength to find the representatives of CIO in 
every battle that has been waged in Chicago for all of the things that would 
help to make America truly the land of the free for all people. 

I should like to ask you to keep up the fight. I know it is not necessary. 
I know that it is that to which you are dedicated, but at the same time I 
would like to ask you to keep up the fight, and my. purpose in telling you 
that Iam a member of the Republican Party and there are others who think 
as I do is to let you know in other places there are people who are determined 
to keep up the fight, along with you, until every man in America, regardless 
of his race or religion or the condition; in which he may be born or the 
job in which he shall have to work shall have the right of all free men, 
until every man shall be able to stand on the same plane of opportunity and 
dignity. with every other man. 

I cannot help but thank you, I cannot help but encourage you, as a 
Negro American, to keep on the battle that CIO has waged almost more 
gallantly than any other organization in America to help make the men 
whom God has chosen to put into one particular racial group the same as 
all other men in the United States of America. No one is more keenly aware 
of the fact than you that there is such a thing as segregation and discrimina- 
tin and Jim Crowism in these United States of America. I, as a Negro 
American particularly, but as an American citizen, am grateful to you for 
what you have done, and I just want to ask you, in the language of the old 
song, to “Keep on doing what you are doing.” I would like to say to you that 
you are on the right track, that you are doing the thing that ought to be 
done, because I come as a Negro American and say to you that, as a matter 
of fact, all the Negro Americans want is the same opportunity as any, other 
Americans—no more and no less. We don’t want any special experience in 
America. We neither want special benevolence nor do we want special 
handicaps. We don’t want any special cars to ride in or rooms to wait in, 
like the Jim Crow accommodations that are fixed up just for us. We don’t 
want any special rules governing the right to vote, like the Grandfather Clause 
that was fixed up just for us. We don’t want any special schools to which to 
80, like those provided in some States of the Union, where the budget pro- 
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vided for Negro children is only one-ninth of that which is provided for whit 
children. 

We don’t want any special marks of identification, like the damnable ‘} 
to indicate that blood was given by a Negro donor, or we don’t want a “C’ 
sometimes used to indicate that a Civil Service examination was written hy 
a person of color. 

We don’t want any special experience of any kind. All we want is th 
right to live, to work and to vote, to be permitted to play and to defen 
our country and hope to be President, like everybody else. 

More than that we do not ask, and with less than that we will never 
content. We Negro Americans, with all other Americans, sing: 


“My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 


I ask you men of CIO to go out into every city and every community 
and every hamlet and carry this message, that the disfranchised people of 
America sing and pray. and hope that from every mountain side we shall ke 
freedom ring, not only from the Green Mountains of Vermont and the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, but from the Catskills of New York, from 
the Ozarks down in Arkansas, from Stone Mountain in Georgia and from 
the Great Smokies in Tennessee, and from the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir. 
ginia; so from every mountain side let freedom ring. 

I pray for you God’s blessings as you come to this place where you gather 
inspiration, information and hope, and go back to your tasks encouraged, 

I pledge to you my own efforts and the efforts of many friends who ar 
working with you, sometimes in ways of which you do not know. But as yo 
gather here in this convention and then you go back to your several tasks, 
I hope you may have the experience of a church that I have seen where, & 
they come to the close of the service the choir sings, “We are climbing Jacob’ 
ladder, comrades of the Cross.” 

And then they: have sung that they begin, the Recessional, and com- 
ing down from the altar as they march up the aisles to go out. of the chureh 
they sing with resolution and purpose, ‘We are building a new world.” 

You have had that experience in this convention, and in the days that 
remain you will. You have gained here information and inspiration. Yo 
have come together, and it is my prayer that as you go from this place yo 
shall go with new resolution in your hearts singing as you go, “We are buildin 
a new world.” 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Where are these photographers ? 

REVEREND ARCHIBALD CAREY: Will somebody make sure I get th 
photographer’s address? There is no need of his getting this picture with m 
mouth closed if I don’t know where to get it. 

(President Murray. pinned the Honored Guest Badge on Reverend Archi: 
bald J. Carey, while photographers made pictures. ) 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the convention, I desire to express 
to Reverend Archibald Carey the appreciation of our delegates for his in- 
spirational address here this morning. 


REVEREND ARCHIBALD CAREY: I would like to say I qualify as a 
good minister of CIO, because so far as I know there is only one member of my 
race Who is a member of the International Board, and that is Willard Town- 
send. I just want you to know he is one of the finest friends I have, and I 
am his pastor, so I can tell you Willard Townsend is a good churchman. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We want to thank you, Reverend Carey, for 
coming along to address our delegates here this morning. Our organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, not only stands for but actively sup- 
ports the many questions to which you made reference in the course of your 
address here this morning. 

Of course you did raise a problem, and you presented it to the convention 
in noble fashion, and that is that you are a member of the Republican Party. 
Now, we don’t discriminate against men because they are members of the Re- 
publican Party; we have many delegates here in this convention who may be 
members of the Republican Party, but if membership in the Republican Party 
constitutes a problem, take a little bit of advice from the CIO, and join the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

The rules provide that the Committee on Constitution is the next com- 
mittee that is supposed to report, but I should like, with the sanction of the 
convention, to suspend the rules and call to the platform the members of the 
Resolutions Committee. Are they all here? All members of the Resolutions 
Committee in the hall will please step up on the platform. 

The Chairman of this committee is Walter Reuther and the Secretary. of 
the committee is Joseph Curran. 

The members of the Resolutions Committee will please step to the plat- 
form. 

I will ask the ushers, if they have not already done so, to distribute the 
copies of the Resolution Committee Report. Have they been distributed? All 
right, if not, do it now before the committee reports. The convention will be 
at ease while the ushers distribute copies of the resolution pamphlet. 

(The convention was at ease for a few moments.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Do you all have copies of the committee’s report 
now? The convention wil] be in order. The Chair calls upon Chairman Reuther 
of the Resolutions Committee and Secretary Curran. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Mr. Chairman, Joe Curran, the 
| Secretary of the Committee, will present the resolutions to the convention for 
| the committee. Brother Curran. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would ask President Rieve of the 
Textile Workers to come to the platform and temporarily preside over the 
convention whilst the Resolutions Committee is presenting the resolutions to 
the convention. 

(Vice President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 
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Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY 


Ten years ago—on November 22, 1940—Philip Murray. was elected to hi 
first term as President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. He a. 
sumed office in a time of extreme crisis—for our nation and the democrati 
world, for our CIO and the democratic labor movement of the United State 

During the decade that followed, Philip Murray has given magnificen 
leadership to our organization, in times of war and peace and internation 
crisis. 

Under his wise, thoughtful and forward-looking direction, the Congres 
of Industrial Organizations has constantly moved forward toward its goa 
of achieving a better life for the working people of America. Called to th 
presidency at a time when our CIO was besieged with serious internal diff. 
culties, Philip Murray gave our unions confidence and a renewed strength o 
belief in the justice and honor of labor’s cause. 

Constantly and self-sacrificingly, Philip Murray has given generously. ani 
wholeheartedly of his time, his energy, his experience, and his skill to th 
welfare of our organization. Without him at our helm, it is difficult to con. 
ceive that our CIO could have gained the strength, the stature and the respec 
which it now commands throughout the nation. 

Throughout all these years, Philip Murray has remained steadfast to the 
highest ideals of democracy. Under his leadership, the CIO has thwarted the 
efforts of Communist infiltrators to subvert our unions, so that today, Com. 
munist influence in the American labor movement is at an all time minimum 

Philip Murray, through his inspiring service to organized labor, has con 
tributed much to the effectiveness of our democracy. His efforts have helpei 
directly to bring billions of dollars of additional wages to the families of 
working men and women. His successful pioneering in the complex fields of 
welfare and security have helped to banish fear and distress for millions of 
families once haunted by the fear of impoverishment in periods of illness ani 
old age. In every phase of CIO activity—political action, civil rights, legis. 
lation or community service—Philip Murray. has left the positive imprint o 
his constant striving to help the people of this country. 

Today, with our nation once more in the shadow of international con 
flict, Philip Murray is helping our America—and, indeed, the democratic forces 
everywhere—to develop the essential military and civilian strength to rep 
the forces of Communist aggression. Not only in the United States but 
throughout the entire world, men and women of democratic faith recogniz 
in Philip Murray an ally. in the relentless struggle to overcome dictatorship 
and build a better world. 

On this anniversary of a decade of service, the Twelfth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations hails its great pres: 
dent, Philip Murray. 

Speaking for ourselves and for the workers in factories, offices, mills ani 
mines, we commend him for his unparalleled contribution to the welfare 
free men and women, and his unswerving devotion to the cause of organize 
labor. 

We value his leadership and guidance; we treasure our association with 
a man who will go down in American history as one of the truly great citizens 
of the Republic—a servant of the people who has led them unceasingly te 
ward the goal of a happier, more peaceful, more secure future. 
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We look forward to the continued leadership of Philip Murray—leader of 
Jabor, peerless citizen, inspiring fighter for democracy. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
... The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: A motion has been made and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. The Chair will recognize at this time the President of 
the CIO Washington Staff Local Union, and a delegate to this convention, 
Tom Moran. 


DELEGATE TOM MORAN: President Murray, on behalf of the officers 
and the staff of National CIO, I would like to take this opportunity to present 
to you this testimonial, which bespeaks our deep respect and devotion for you. 
I would also like to express the desire that we may be able to continue our 
happy association with you for many more years. 

(A handsome framed testimonial plaque was presented to President 
Murray.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely. wish to express to Tom Moran, the 
President of our Local over at International Headquarters, and to all of the 
young men and women who are working there, and also my associates who are 
closely attached as heads of the departments in National Headquarters in 
Washington, my sincere appreciation of this sentimental token which they 
have presented me here this morning. 

I have been happy to work with them. I hope they have been happy to 
work with me. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Any other remarks? 


DELEGATE ALTMAN, Wholesale and Retail Workers: There is an 
omission in this resolution that we from our union rather resent. In the third 
from the last paragraph it says, “Speaking for ourselves and for the workers 
in factories, offices, mills and mines,” there is an omission affecting millions 
of workers in this country, who also love Philip Murray. I am referring to the 
workers in the mercantile establishments in this country, in the stores 
throughout the country, and we would like to add that section so we can say 
we are also proud of Philip Murray. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: If there is no objection on the part of the delegates, 
the omission will be rectified. We proceed to vote on the resolution as cor- 
rected. All those in favor give consent by. saying aye; contrary, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee as follows: 


Resolution No. 3 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been in operation now for more than three 
years. That Act was designed to provide employers with weapons to combat 
organization of their workers and established unions. Tragically for labor, the 
Taft-Hartley Act has proved all too effective in accomplishing its anti-union 
designs. Every labor organization has felt its crippling effects. 

Taft-Hartley. has hampered and obstructed the organization of the many 
millions of unorganized workers in America. New organization has been 
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brought to a virtual standstill. Only by the most strenuous efforts have 
established unions been able to hold their own in fields already organized, 

The Taft-Hartley Act has encouraged employers stubbornly to refuse to 
conclude equitable agreements, since, if strikes result, they can take aq. 
vantage of such strikebreaking provisions of the Act as that which entitle 
employers to an election in which strikebreakers vote while strikers may. not 
vote. This has widened the gap between workers’ earnings and their living 
costs, and has encouraged industry to deny wage increases despite soaring 
profits and prices. Similarly the Taft-Hartley Act has also encouraged em. 
ployers to become uncooperative and adamant in the handling of grievances, 

Taft-Hartley’s restoration of the labor injunction has enabled employers 
to obtain the intervention of the federal government to break strikes and to 
destroy. the morale of strikers. Under the administration of General Counse| 
Denham, employers were, in effect, revested with the oppressive injunction 
weapon against strikes and peaceful picketing. Of 37 injunctions obtained by 
General Counsel Denham during his incumbency, 36 were against unions, and 
only 1 against employers. 

The union security authorization election provisions required under the 
Act have been demonstarted to be a farce but have swelled the Board's 
backlog by thousands of cases, and have delayed the correction of unfair labor 
practices. Indeed the so-called union protection provisions in the law have 
become virtually. a dead letter. In many cases the office of the General 
Counsel has refused to issue complaints upon union charges. In the cases 
where complaints do issue, the Board’s huge backlog of work and its processes 
result, in most cases, in an effective denial of any relief. When an employer 
succeeds, by unfair labor practices, in breaking a union in his plant, it is n 
effective remedy, for the Board two years later to order the employer “to 
cease and desist.” 

Moreover, the Board has warped the free speech provisions of the law s 
as to permit employers openly and deliberately to interfere in elections, in 
order to destroy the right of workers to vote for an organization of their ow 
choice. Under Taft-Hartley the Board has even sanctioned the Nazi-like 
“captive audience.” 

Employer propaganda that this law has benefited the rank and file ani 
that it is opposed only by the leaders of labor has not deceived the workers 
It is the rank and file who have been required to work against their will by 
anti-labor injunctions. It is the rank and file who have suffered because of 
the use of the law to weaken their unions and hold down living standards. 

The CIO is as determined as ever to secure the removal] of the Taft 
Hartley law from the statute books, and there will be no slackening o 
our efforts to this end. We shall continue to seek not only the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act but the enactment of a law providing additional and much 
needed protection to labor’s basic rights. 

During the 81st Congress the CIO supported measures which would have 
repealed the Taft-Hartley Act and re-enacted the basic principles of th 
Wagner Act. It continues to be our considered judgment that only through 
the enactment of labor relations legislation along these lines can the Congres 
provide a climate and rules that will permit the organization of the uno 
ganized and free collective bargaining to develop in the years ahead. 

We restate our uncompromising opposition to the use of injunctions. Thee 
are neither effective to promote labor-management peace nor sound as anit 
strument of public policy in a democratic society. 
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NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO shall continue to seek the repeal of the unfair and unjust Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the enactment of a fair and equitable labor relations law 
pased on the principles of the Wagner Act, which will give adequate protec- 
tion to the rights of labor and due encouragement to free collective bargain- 
ing as the cornerstone of industrial peace. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair recognizes General Counsel Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this convention, it becomes my sad duty once again to talk to this 
convention on our resolution to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. Those of you who 
have been in my offices in Washington know that I have put up a cartoon in 
the office. The cartoon shows two stenographers talking about the Taft-Hartley 
Bill, One of the stenographers says to the other, “I don’t know why they keep 
on talking about the Taft-Hartley Bill; why don’t they pay it?” 

Well, frankly, we are paying for it; we are paying for it every day; we 
shall continue to pay for it every day. until the law is repealed. 

Now, there has been a great deal of misunderstanding and some miscon- 
ception, about the CIO’s continuing opposition to Taft-Hartley. I have been 
asked by the press and I have been asked by a few delegates, and I have 
been asked by members of the public as to why the CIO does not compromise 
the issue, why don’t we agree to a few amendments, why. don’t we take what 
we can get ? 

The reason why the CIO does not compromise, the reason why it won’t 
compromise, the reason why we will continue to fight for Taft-Hartley repeal, 
isbecause there is no compromise that can be made on this issue. 

Let me see if I can state the issue stripped of all legalisms and stripped 
of all the obstructionisms that our enemies would attempt to interpose. 

The basic issue on Taft-Hartley is this: Are you in favor as a matter 
of national policy, are you in favor of the organization of labor? Do you 
believe that it should be encouraged, and do you believe that government 
has an obligation to permit the free uninhibited organization of people into 
labor unions ? 

Now, the philosophy of the Wagner Act, for which we stand, was a very 
simple philosophy. It said that it was good for the country—not for labor 
alone, it was good for the country to permit and encourage organization of 
people into trade unions. The philosophy of Taft-Hartley. is diametrically op- 
posed; the philosophy of Taft-Hartley is that labor organizations should be 
discouraged rather than encouraged. 

Now, we cannot compromise the difference between those two basic 
principles. And, as a matter of political reality—and I would like to talk 
to you about political realities—I say to you amendments after amendments 
that we might agree to would not accomplish the result of repealing Taft- 
Hartley; that what will accomplish the result in final analysis will be our 
tlecting to the Congress of the United States enough congressmen and sena- 
tors who, because of basic conviction of principles will fight for Taft-Hartley 
Tepeal, 
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We lost this election, and that has deferred the day that will surely 
come when the Taft-Hartley Act will be repealed. But you know we hay 
a lesson to learn from history, and we have a lesson to learn from the 
experience of our brothers across the sea. And I would like to tell the dele 
gates here today; an example we ought to bear in mind when we havea 
conference some time about the ultimate repeal of this statute, because we 
have an analogy. in the history of a sister country, Great Britain, that we 
ought to bear in mind. 

Great Britain in 1927 passed their own Taft-Hartley Act. It came afte 
the general strike in 1926, just as our Taft-Hartley Act came after the recop. 
version strikes that took place in 1946. It is interesting to know the com. 
plexion of the Parliament that passed the British Taft-Hartley Act. In 197 
when the British Trades Disputes Act was passed, there were 419 Conserva. 
tive members as against 151 Labor members, and 40 Liberal and 5 Independent 
members in the British Parliament. British labor took that issue to the polls, 
just as we took Taft-Hartley to he polls in 1948, and in the 1929 ele. 
tion in Great Britain they won a victory, just as we won a victory in 1948 
In the 1929 elections labor elected to Parliament in Great Britain 287 member 
of Parliament as against 269 Conservatives; but they had some Dixiecrats, too, 
There were 59 Liberal members elected Who on the crucial issue went with 
the Conservatives, and among their own ranks, the ranks of labor, ther 
were men elected pledged to a repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, Who did 
not honor that pledge; notably amongst them was that traitor to the labor 
movement, Ramsay MacDonald. And in the Parliament that convened after 
that when labor made an attempt to get the little Taft-Hartley Act repealed 
they lost that attempt; and when they went to the polls in. the election imme 
diately following, just as we went to the polls a few weeks ago, labor lost 
that election overwhelmingly. 

In the 1931 general election in Great Britain, in the new Parliament, 
labor only had 52 seats, and the so-called National Coalition Government som 
500 seats, and it looked to every person in Great Britain at that time that ther 
Trades Disputes Act, their Taft-Hartley Act, would be with them forever 
But they kept on fighting. The British Labor Party was determined that that 
law would be removed from the British statute books, and they carried the 
fight to the next general election in 1935. They were not successful. They it 
creased their representation from the previous 52 seats to 154 seats, but the 
National Coalition, the Conservative Coalition, the Dixiecrat and Conservative 
Coalition of Great Britain had 433 seats, but they kept on working, they kept 
on fighting, it was their major electoral plank, that some day at some tim 
their Taft-Hartley Act would be repealed. And in the 1945 election, when the 
Conservatives thought they were at the peak of their power, when the 
thought they would step in under the magic spell-binding of Winston Churchill 
the British Labor Party won an overwhelming victory at the polls. They go 
394 seats in the Parliament, with a clear majority. of 150 votes in th 
British Parliament. 

And finally, then, in 1946 that twenty-year fight of the British labr 
movement finally culminated in success, and the new Parliament in 1# 
repealed the 1927 Act. 

And so I say to you that that is what you have to do. I don’t say thi 
we have to wait nineteen years to do it. We almost succeeded last time, bi 
by a two margin vote in the Senate of the United States we failed to # 
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the Lucas amendment adopted, which would in effect have brought about 
substantial Taft-Hartley repeal. And so I say to this convention, and I shall 
continue to say to this convention and succeeding conventions as long as I 
am here that the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act remains the prime objective 
of the American labor movement, it remains the prime objective of CIO. 
We will not let up our efforts, we will not relax every effort we can make 
to get it repealed. 

Our enemies say that we have made the Taft-Hartley Act a political issue. 
Have we made it a political issue? It was the 80th Congress that made it a 
political issue when they: enacted a law that the very sponsor of the law, 
Senator Taft, knew and now admits was a bad law and had no place on 
the statute books. You know we might as well face the fact that it is a 
political issue—it is a political issue forced upon us by the enemies of 
organized labor. 

And let us, as we leave this convention, make up our minds that we are 
going to continue our efforts. I say to you that the slogan of Taft-Hartley, 
the slogan we ought to carry home with respect to Taft-Hartley, the slogan 
we ought to use when someone says, ‘“Won’t you trim, won’t you compromise, 
won't you relax your effort, won’t you take a Taft Bill,” we ought to say, 
in the words of that great union song, “Solidarity forever,—we shall not be 
moved.” 


DELEGATE HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council: 
I think sometimes to some of us the actual impact of the operation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act has not been understood or experienced. Under the old 
Wagner Act it was a relatively simple procedure, where you had a substantial 
number of workers signed up, to obtain favorable action after filing a peti- 


tion with the Board for certification by process of the Board holding an elec- 
tion. 


The delaying tactics under Taft-Hartley that can be used by an employer 
to thwart such a simple procedure of merely going through the rigors of 
having a Union certified, I should like, in a rather humble way, to illustrate 
by calling to the attention of the delegates a situation that happened in 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The Textile Workers Union of America signed up the 
workers at the Keystone Weaving Company’s plant in Lebanon. That work 
had started during the latter part of last year, in a campaign to bring re- 
organization into the plant. On January ist eighteen employes were dis- 
charged by. this company, among them about eight or ten who had had as 
much as 22 years of experience with the company. 

The Union undertook to have the National Labor Relations Board make 
a determination of the collective bargaining issue and filed a petition with 
the Board. The attorney for this company, Mr. Jeffrey Cuniff, was formerly 
Regional Counsel for the Philadelphia Region of the National Labor Relations 
Board under the Wagner Act. His counsel to that company along the lines of 
wing delaying tactics allowable under Taft-Hartley has brought about a 
situation where, although a petition for an election was filed in the latter part 
of January the election actually was not held until the latter part of July. 

In the meantime the plant was on strike. That election was held. There 
Were about 200 employes involved. The result of that election indicated that of 
the ballots counted by the Board that were not challenged there was a 
greater number of votes for no Union than for the Textile Workers’ Union. 
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The approximate figures were about 48 for no Union and around 35 for the 
Textile Workers’ Union. 

However, the company challenged 99 ballots, and those 99 ballots uy. 
doubtedly represent almost, if not a total solid block for the Textile Work. 
ers’ Union of America. Although the election was held in the latter part o 
July, up to the present time there has not been a determination actually 
made by the Board with regard: to those 99 challenged ballots. In fact, it 
is just very recently that the Board has gotten around to the point of ap 
pointing an examiner to investigate the complaint by the Textile Workery 
Union that those challenged ballots should be declared valid and open, anj 
he has so recommended to the Board, but the Board hasn’t taken any action, 

I merely wanted to mention this because I think it is important to know 
that everything that is happening with regard to preventing the unionization 
of employes under Taft-Hartley: is not happening in the South. A lot is 
happening in the North, and in communities where there is strong unio 




















































organization. Lebanon, Pennsylvania is a small town, but there is terrific : 
union organization in that community. The United Steelworkers alone have is 
25,000 to 28,000 people in that community, with about six and one half o 
seven thousand organized. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have a sub. st 
stantial membership in that area, and yet in spite of the Textile Worker mn 
Union’s efforts to get people preeminently in high places at the community ab 
level to support their position, we find that lackadaisical attitude on the part lo 
of the Board on what actually is such a simple matter of just having a Union ol 
certified as the collective bargaining agency. ms 
I should like to quote something that appeared in the November 13, 195) on 
issue of the Daily News Service of the Labor Press Association, and I wouli 
like to suggest that if any of the delegates representing organizations her 
have not yet subscribed to that service they might well consider doing s. of 
This is an observation by Senator Taft after the election: Pa 
“To questions involving the Taft-Hartley Act the Senator’s replies wer : 
something less than clear-cut, but he said he thought election results in Ohio 
and elsewhere proved that the measure had popular approval and was pretty -” 
permanently on the books. However, he indicated he would like to amend tht haii 
law that bears his name and implied that he would like to reorganize the @— “@' 
tional Labor Relations Board which administers the Act. One thing he wouli and 
like to add: ‘A provision barring International Unions from in any way and 
stricting the bargaining power of local unions’,” | 
It might be well for us here in convention to remember that at sucha ot | 
early time following the election the remaining member in the Federal Cong Many 
gress, an original sponsor of the Taft-Hartley Act, Senator Taft, has alread year: 
let out his thinking on an issue as important as this. I need not remind te indus 
delegates here what would happen if, by chance, the Federal Congress shoul but 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act along the lines suggested by Senator Taft. few, | 
VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: I rise in support of the resolution callitt ie 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. The brother who just had the flor tins 
raised many important reasons why. the Taft-Hartley Act is an anti-labt all of 
Act and why it should be repealed. He also said that many of the Unio Taft-I 
have not yet felt the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act. unions 
I represent a group of unions in the maritime field that have certaitl) assum 
felt the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act, I believe, above and beyond what] the hi 
great many. Unions have felt thus far. caused 
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I refer specifically to the action that most of you are familiar with in 
the past couple of years—the outlawing under the Taft-Hartley Act of the 
hiring hall practice of the maritime unions. When I say that this has had an 
impact on our Unions and, if you please, on the industry itself it would be 
necessary for me to give you just a little background, so that you can under- 
stand why we place such heavy stock in the hiring hall procedure in our or- 
ganizations. 

I don’t know how many of you are familiar with the maritime industry. 
It has a history that has formed the basis of a great many novels concerning 
the cruel and inhuman treatment afforded seamen on ships. From the begin- 
ning of time it has been the basis of a great many books and stories about 
them, some of which are exaggerated, but many of which are true. 

With the advent of the steamship the old-time sailor has disappeared to 
a great extent, and today the maritime industry constitutes a vocation for a 
great many skills—engineers, electricians, sailors and cooks, all kinds of 
skilled trades that you have ashore. It could well be said that the industry 
is a combination of all the skills contained in the labor movement ashore. 

Before the advent of our organizations it was the custom of the steam- 
ship companies to go out into the streets and into the woods to hire their 
men at the lowest price possible. It was customary for them to bring them 
aboard ship at whatever price they could get them—and it was always the 
lowest—and then they fed them as they pleased and worked them as they 
pleased, and if any complaints were raised they were fired, because the 
market was always cluttered with seamen. Men who could not get work 
anywhere else found it simple to go to sea. 

Many. abuses arose in the industry because there was no centralized area 
of employment, and you could not go to the Union because you could not 
organize the men, because there was no way of giving them relief from the 
fear they had of the ship owners and people operating the ships. 

One of the main bases upon which we built our organization was to take 
away from the industry the old custom of going into the saloons and shang- 
haiing men, going into other places and hiring them, getting rid of what 
we call “crimps,’”’ men who sold jobs to seamen, put them in boarding houses 
and extracted a month’s rent in advance, then shipped them out in two days 
and they: didn’t get any of the month’s rent back when they shipped out. 

And so we established the union hiring hall. In the beginning we were 
not too successful. Many of our men were killed fighting for the hiring halls, 
} Many of our men were maimed and sent to the hospital, and it took many 
years before we established the hiring hall now in effect in the maritime 
industry. At first the ship owners fought like tigers against the hiring hall, 
but after having it for a few years ever ship owner, with the exception of a 
few, realized that the hiring hall had brought to the industry a stability and a 
type of men that they wanted to have on the ships. 

Along comes the Taft-Hartley Act, and after ten years of stable rela- 
tions and stable operation of the industry, with protection of the workers, 
all of that was wiped out at one blow. In effect, if we were to permit the 
Taft-Hartley Act to actually sweep away the hiring hall there would be no 
Unions in the maritime field today. But we have taken a position—and I 
assume that Taft would classify it as mutiny—that we will never give up 
the hiring hall in the maritime industry, Taft or no Taft. However, it has 
caused a great deal of confusion in the maritime industry. 
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We went to see Taft, we pointed out the serious effects that the Taft. 



















































Hartley Act would have on the industry as such. We said that we had vessel in 
with 600 men in their complement, and that if the crew of such a vessel wast) § " 
quit on one trip, you can imagine the job the ship owner or the “crimp” would 

have in rounding up 600 skilled men to safeguard the lives of a thousang — Té 
passengers going aboard that vessel, if they had to go back to the old method of 
of going into the gin mills, the gas houses and the woods to get men to man un 
the job. And Taft has admitted at the hearings held in Washington that he — an 
didn’t know that much about the industry when the Act was put into effect, he gol 
didn’t know that the hiring hall was a stabilizing influence in the shipping in. § the 
dustry. He said he was of the impression that the hiring hall was simply a the 
method by which the maritime unions prevented men from going to sea, We — an 
told him if we opened the books to all of the people who wanted to go to seq — it ¢ 
and there were only 25,000 jobs available, that would be running a racket, and 

our union, like other CIO unions, was not running any racket, we were bring- and 
ing men into the union for jobs, and if we didn’t have a job to provide for & fiel 
those men we were not going to take dues and initiation fees from them. Not 

Taft then turned around and told us—and I don’t want this repeated B yea 
in public because he will deny it—that we have ample protection by seniority. hea 
We asked him what he meant by it and he said, ‘Well, men working in the § elec 
industry should have a prior right of employment.” We said, “That is all that — the 
is done by the hiring hall. New men are taken in all the time, but the man 
with the oldest card ships first.” He said, “You can do even better than that, B ang 
you can give them seniority regardless of the old card,’’ which meant in & beg 
effect and by word that Taft was telling us that if we have 50,000 men in & goin 
the industry who have made one trip on one of our ships, we can stop effec. F free, 
tively any man coming into the industry. because he will not have had any § at tt 
prior shipping time on those ships. on t 

So that Taft himself does not know the industry, he does not actually B ypon 
care about it. All he keeps repeating is that the right to work must be given B and | 
to any man. 

And now today we have to compromise our hiring hall. It is true we 
haven’t gone back to the old days and don’t intend to. We have decided in 
our industry that it is better to die than to work under those conditions. sa 

One of. our leaders in the old days, Andrew Furuseth, an old friend of ? 
Philip Murray’s, told the Congress in Washington when they threatened to 7 
put him in jail because he was marching through the halls of Congress 
raising all kinds of hell, “you can do anything you want to do to me, you can 
put me in jail or anywhere else—it can’t be worse than the conditions now 
existing aboard ships.” 

We say the same thing to Taft. We are running a legitimate Union, we ae 
are running a legitimate operation. The industry. is satisfied with it; it has ry me 
brought stability to the industry and protection to seamen who want to 2 tiie 
to sea, and by God, we can be put in jail, but we will never give up the hiring ital 
hall for which our men fought and died in the maritime industry. Each | 

And so we have felt the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act, and to people not on 
who go around and, without knowing anything about our industry say that 7 
there should be open Unions, we say. they should study the industry befor as 
they make that kind of statement. If you want to run a racket, sure thing Fy cll 

. . ; z Co 
open the Unions wide open, where there is only one job for five men, and yo contim 





take in fifty men and assure them of a job, collect their dues and initiation 
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fees, but you don’t give the men jobs. We say that a fair, stable industry is an 
industry. where skilled men are employed on the basis of being able to give 
them a job. 

I don’t know where we are going, but I do know this, that unless the 
Taft-Hartley Act is repealed not only the maritime unions will be in danger 
of being wiped out, as we have been and are still in danger of, but every 
union in the labor field. The Act was designed for that, its intent is that, 
and that is why Taft even today is going to fight to strengthen the Act, he is 
going to fight today with everything he possibly can, because he is fighting 
the fight of Big Business, he is fighting the fight of the anti-labor elements, 
the fight of those who want to wipe out the labor movement in this country, 
and to re-establish the old feudal customs, where labor was shot down when 
it demanded its collective bargaining rights. 

That is the reason why this resolution should receive not only the full 
and whole-hearted support of this convention, but when you go out into the 
field you have got to organize an uncompromising fight. It may take a year. 
Nobody should become discouraged because we don’t get it repealed in one 
year or another year, or because a Taft is re-elected. I think we should take 
heart from the fact that in every off year the Republicans have) won the 
elections. In the Presidential years, because they did such a damnable job in 
the intervening years, they were always swept out of office. 

Our job has got to be to organize and fight for prompt repeal of this 
and other anti-labor acts of its kind. There must be no compromise, it must 
be a fight to the finish. Labor must have full freedom everywhere if we are 
going to exercise the rights of free collective bargaining. We can’t fight for 
freedom in other countries, we can’t fight for freedom the world over and 
at the same time be on our knees in America, so there must be no compromise 


on this fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. Our Unions in America call 
upon everybody to support the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, so that free 
and unfettered labor can continue to organize in this country. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Any other comment? Hearing none, we will pro- 
ceed to vote. All those in favor of the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions will signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 6 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 


America, from the earliest moment of her history, has striven toward the 
realization of the ideal that every human being has an inherent dignity and 
integrity which must be respected and safeguarded. We in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations maintain, in accordance with our democratic Amer- 
ican heritage, that the welfare of the individual is the final goal of group life. 
Each of us, to be secure in the rights he wishes for himself, must be willing 
not only to respect but to fight for the rights of other men. 

The Declaration of Independence explicitly. recognizes the basic moral 
principle that all men are created equal as well as free. In that philosophy 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations wholly concurs. We in the CIO have 
continuously sought to implement the moral principle of the equality of all 
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men, by building social institutions that will guarantee equality of opportunity 
to all men. Freedom without equality of opportunity is an illusion. 
We in the CIO accept fully our responsibility to further economic oppy. 









































tunity, religious freedom and political participation for all. Our ultima, . 
goal must be full economic, political and social equality for all persons anj I 
all groups, in thought, expression and action, without discrimination becayy al 
of race, creed or national origin. 

The system of segregation that the dead hand of the past has fasteng 
upon our generation is crumbling little by little. In several states we hay P 
succeeded in strengthening the machinery for the protection of our ¢jyj 
rights. Individual safety and security of person has been increased; sever th 
states have strengthened their law enforcement agencies to provide greater 
protection against mob or vigilante action. Few people would have venture 
the prediction, three years ago, that a sheriff in the state of South Carolin; at 
would secure the indictment of the head of the state Ku Klux Klan. | 

Many southern states have passed unmasking laws, aimed at forcing th ag 
Ku Klux Klan into the open. An even larger part of the American peop: 4 
has come to realize that a violation of the rights of even one citizen jeopy. ” 
dizes the rights of all. America’s conscience is slowly awakening to the co 
tradiction between our ideals and our day-to-day practices. adc 

The Senate of the United States, however, has not only failed to mov 
forward with the times but has actually moved backward. For years, fil. 
busters by a minority of Southern Senators have blocked the passage ¢ 
federal FEPC legislation and of other federal civil rights proposals. Durix gat 
the past session, the Senate not only failed once more to enact the FEPC bil inc 
or any other federal civil rights legislation, but, in a corrupt and cynical ded abo 
between Southern Democrats and Northern Republicans, strengthened tk Job 
filibuster technique by adopting the Wherry Amendment, which requires des! 
votes for cloture and exempts from any limitation on debate a motion u— Mat 
change the cloture rule or any other Senate rule. Removal of the Whemg 52 
roadblock must be a first step to the passage of civil rights legislation by tk ig 
Senate. of d 

Six additional states did, however, during the last sessions of their stat begi 
legislatures, create Fair Employment Practices Commissions, making a told los 
of ten states which now have such Commissions. In a series of hie 
toric decisions, the Supreme Court of the United States has struck dom 
restrictive housing covenants, segregation and discrimination in higher edt} but 
cation, and has banned segregation in interstate travel. The people of Sout at 
Carolina have voted overwhelmingly to abolish that state’s poll tax. agall 

However, although we can point to these changes, we can ill afford t 
become complacent. The struggle for equality and liberty must be a contin the 1 
ing one. The need for intensifying our efforts is greater today than eve they 

before. As we improve our civil rights in America we _ simultaneous! the f 
strengthen our moral leadership in the family of nations. The United Stats ‘cal 
is not so strong that we can ignore what the world thinks of our record. Ot With 
foreign policy gains strength as we put our own house in order. demo 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: Fe t 

That the Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industtid a 
Organizations hereby pledges itself to continue the struggle to achieve th muni 
full, equal enjoyment of all the rights guaranteed in the Constitution of t# in An 
United States, regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. in the 
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We recommend: 

That each CIO affiliate strengthen its Civil Rights Committee or Depart- 
ment on Fair Practices within its respective organization, and that each 
International Union seek to have incorporated in its collective bargaining 
agreements non-discrimination clauses, particularly pertaining to hiring. 

We demand: 

1. The repeal of the Wherry Amendment and support of amendments to 
permit the breaking of filibusters by a majority of those voting. 

2. The passage of a federal fair employment act and of state acts in 
those states not now having such legislation. 

3. The enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill. 

4, The passage of federal and state legislation outlawing poll taxes and 
other restrictions on the right to vote. 

5. The enactment in federal appropriations for state aid of safeguards 
against segregation. 

6. The enactment of a strengthened federal civil rights law and the 
adoption of similar legislation in all states which now do not have such laws. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 


adoption. 
... The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, this resolution is in line with the policy of the CIO which has been 
incorporated in previous resolutions at other conventions. The important part 
about this resolution is not the words on the piece of paper but the practical 
job that we do in implementing this resolution in the everyday struggle to 
destroy discrimination in every one of its ugly forms. Civil rights must be 
made one of the top jobs on democracy’s agenda of unfinished business. It 
is more than just a domestic question, it is more than a question of destroy- 
ing the double standards of citizenship in our own country. It is the question 
of America cleaning up the bad problems on our own doorstep, so we can 
begin, under the kind of moral leadership that is necessary in this country, 
to strengthen the forces of freedom in the fight against tyranny and Com- 
munism. 

America stands today as a great symbol of economic and military power, 
but unless we develop a moral leadership to go with the military and economic 
power that we can mobilize, we cannot lead the free forces in the world 
against the fight we have to face. 

Discrimination on the home front in America has given the Communists 
the most effective and devastating propaganda weapon they possess, because 
they are drumming into the ears of hundreds of millions of people in Asia 
the fact that American democracy does not match its noble promises by prac- 
tical performance. They are pointing out day after day, and driving it home 
with telling effect, that there is a tremendous gap between what American 
democracy promises and what it practices; and we have to meet this problem 
not by pious slogans about democracy’s virtues but by demonstrating that 
American democracy has the moral strength and the practical knowhow to 
solve these basic problems in the field of civil rights. As long as the Com- 
munists can exploit discrimination in all of its ugly forms that we practice 
in America they have a psychological weapon as devastating as the H Bomb 
in the struggle against tyranny and Communism. 
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I was going through some of the files of the Voice of America, looking 
over the question of propaganda the Communists were using in Asia in trying 
to confuse people and win them over to the Communist side, and I foun 
a very interesting item. On January 18th the Communists broadcast out of 
Moscow, that is beamed into Asia and Korea, all over Asia, that unemploy. 









































ment in America is on the increase. And that was true in January of this yer Bn 
before the Korean thing brought about the further effort to mobilize oy § q 
military strength. They said when unemployment is on the increase more anj F ot 
more Negroes and people in minority groups are being crowded out and thE C 
ranks of the unemployed are being swelled by hundreds of thousands of peopk B ac 
who occupy the status of second class citizens in America because their skin EB ov 
are not white. And they drove home that point, and then they said the bes 
and most outstanding Negro in America cannot get a job. They said Jef be 
Louis is walking the streets unemployed, he has tried without success to ge FB W. 
a job, and because discrimination blocks an opportunity for him to get a job th 
Joe Louis is being forced to go back in the ring to earn a livelihood. And the — ess 
drove home that idea. me 
Now, you cannot meet that kind of a problem by pious slogans abou — Pu 
democracy’s virtues. You can answer it only by tangible action that deak 
with these basic problems of America’s democratic life where people work an tha 
live in America. So let’s get these pious slogans down out of the atmospher at 
and breathe life into them and fight to give them tangible application in th ® % 
fight against discrimination and second-class citizenship. eag 
It is a big job, but the CIO is in there with other forces in America fight: ae 
ing on this. It was the CIO that took the lead in the fight to abolish ds 
crimination in bowling. It was one of the bright spots. For fifty some yean on 
in America the American Bowling Congress would not permit sportsmanship 
to be open to everyone based upon their ability and their capacity. They hai the 
a discriminatory clause in their by-laws. And we took that on. We foughtit Cont 
in the A.B.C. Councils, and we took it into the courts of America, and toda alar 
because the CIO led the fight we have destroyed discrimination in a spor dem 
in which millions of Americans participate. - 
That shows we can make progress; and let us resolve when we pass this an 
resolution not to forget about having adopted it but to go back into or a fet 
respective communities and fight against discrimination in every one of it fair 
ugly forms in the everyday life of our union. I say to the extent we ca ' 
make progress in a tangible way in destroying discrimination, in translating gethe 
democracy’s values into everyday values, to that extent we will strengthen them 
the forces of freedom in the world and to that extent we will equip ou Aet i 
selves with moral leadership that must go with the economic and militar in coe 
leadership we are developing in the world. And we in CIO have a doubk 1 
responsibility, because we are in the vanguard of those forces who at ratior 
struggling to build the kind of America in which every citizen, regardles regist 
of race, creed or color is accepted based upon that individual’s capacity aml depen 
not based upon the color of his skin. freed 
CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Any other comments? Hearing none, we will pw = 
ceed to vote. All those in favor of the report of the Committee on Resolt a 
tions to adopt this resolution give your consent by saying aye; contrary, ™ ae 
The ayes appear to have it; the ayes have it, and it is so ordered. T 
The report of the Committee was continued as follows: the At 
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Resolution No. 7 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Two problems of paramount importance and difficulty confront our nation 
today—and may continue to confront it for years to come. The first is to 
meet and repel the two-pronged Communist threat; the threat of armed 
aggression abroad posed by the Soviet Union and its satellites and the threat 
of disruption, sabotage and espionage at home posed by the Soviet oriented 
Communist Party and other agents of the Soviet Union. Both of these men- 
aces to our American democratic system we must meet and turn back without 
ourselves irreparably damaging the free society we seek to protect. 

Our armed forces must be and are being strengthened. At home we must 
be ever vigilant against the possibility of Communist sabotage and espionage. 
We in the CIO have repeatedly given our support to measures to strengthen 
the laws against sabotage and espionage. While we recognize that all nec- 
essary security measures must be taken, we deem it important that these 
measures be so framed that they do not destroy the democratic liberties they 
| purport to defend. 

We in America must not yield to panic and hysteria. The conception 
that individual freedom may safely be curtailed in time of crisis is always 
dangerous, and could be fatal to our democracy in a crisis of long duration— 
as the present one may unfortunately be. Moreover, reactionary forces are 
eager to use the Russian threat as a pretext to restrict and destroy liberal 
movements of all sorts—including particularly labor organizations. There is 
danger to Gemocracy from within as well as from without, and from the 
extreme right as well as from the extreme left. 

The irresponsible headline-seeking activities of Senator McCarthy during 
the past year, and the similar conduct of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee during prior years have, unfortunately, created an atmosphere of 
alarm and insecurity which, heightened by the world-wide conflict between 
democracy and aggressive Communism, seriously endangers every individual’s 
democratic rights. This atmosphere resulted during the past year in the 
enactment, and subsequent passage over President Truman’s veto, of the so- 
called Subversive Activities Control Act. In prior years it had resulted in 
a federal loyalty program which failed and still fails to accord procedural 
fair play to persons under investigation. 

The 81st Congress, under the impact of the Korean crisis, gathered to- 
gether every pending proposal labeled by its author as anti-subversive, lumped 
them all together, and passed them as the Subversive Activities Act. The 
Act is a composite of ill-considered and unrelated proposals which have little 
incommon save their claim to being anti-Red. 

The Act seeks first, to secure the registration of “Communist” organi- 
tations and their officers and numbers. The tests laid down for requiring 
registration tread dangerously upon freedom of speech and belief, since they 
depend upon political tenets rather than actual conduct. The concept of 
freedom of speech, enshrined in the First Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, requires that everyone be free to hold whatever beliefs he 
will and to advocate whatever he chooses, so long as he does not act illegally 
or incite to violation of law. This old and sound tradition of our democracy 
is flaunted by the Act’s registration provisions. 

The registration requirement is, moreover, naive in the extreme, since as 
the Attorney General has pointed out, real Communist organizations, after 
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prolonged resistance to registering made possible by the Act’s cumbersome 
procedures, will, if the constitutionality of the Act is upheld, simply dissolve 
and go underground, thus rendering more difficult the FBI’s task of keeping 
them under scrutiny. Hence there is great danger that the impact of the 













































registration sections will fall, and fall only, on organizations which are not § ° 
Communist but simply advocate unpopular causes. I 
The provisions barring members of Communist organizations from work. — ° 
ing in defense plants are even more unworkable, for they are to be operative a 
only as to plants listed by the Secetary of Defense as “sensitive.” The See. 
retary’s unwillingness to hand our nation’s enemies a list of our critical war 
plants will no doubt destine this provision for the repose it well deserves, ne 

Other provisions of the Act, as has already become apparent, unreasop. — m 
ably hamper the entry of aliens into the country. These sections on immigra — th 
tion and naturalization betray no underlying rationale except the sort of & an 
ignorant and bigoted anti-foreignism which gave rise a hundred years ago tp — sh 
the Know Nothing Party. The provision barring from this country anyon § se 
who was ever a member of a totalitarian organization—regardless of when — ‘ai 
or at what age, or of whether the membership was voluntary—having seri. pre 
ously jeopardized our foreign relations and the good will we are attempting 
to build up under the European Recovery and Point IV programs. Others of & cor 
the provisions dealing with aliens are so ill drawn, and so complicated, ani & of 
their interrelation with existing laws so obscure, that the Department o & whi 
Justice has stated that months will be required to ascertain their meaning & Tru 

Another portion of the statute provides for the internment—on evidence — 'g 
which may be kept secret from the internee—in time of war, invasion o § dem 
insurrection, of persons likely to engage in espionage or sabotage. The pn 
visions for internment on secret evidence owes more to the practices of th ado 
Bourbon monarchs than to the principles of democracy. 

At its last Convention the CIO pointed out that the Government's lo- 
alty and security programs transgressed in many respects traditional Amer: 
can conceptions of procedural fair play. Those deficiencies have, unfortu § repo 
nately, not been corrected. 

There can be no challenge to the right and duty of the Government ti me 
insure that only persons of loyalty and discretion occupy posts, whether in tess 
the government or outside, which involve the performance of functions a dear 
access to information affecting our national security. These security checks whi cl 
however, can and must be carried out with proper regard for fairness to th thoug 
individuals concerned. this 

A decent respect for the rights of the individual under our democratit The ( 
American system requires that he shall not have his opportunity to eam the . 
livelihood jeopardized or his reputation destroyed without a full and fai wit, 
hearing. Yet loyalty and security investigations of government employees ati could 
of workers in “sensitive” private employment still lack the procedural salt] Amor 
guards which the common law has long recognized as essential to a fai T 
hearing. Federal loyalty boards regularly act upon the basis of FBI report we tr 





avowedly comprised of unevaluated and unverified accusations by informant 
whose identity is not disclosed even to the Board. Persons under investigatia 
are thus not confronted with the witnesses against them, or even advised 
to their names or as to the nature of their testimony. There is no way ff 
the most loyal American to defend himself against the unknown accusatios 
of anonymous accusers. 
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These are difficult times. The problem of preserving our democratic 
system and the maximum amount of individual liberty consonant with na- 
tional security, while mobilizing our strength and guarding against threatened 
aggression without and espionage and sabotage within, is not an easy one. 
It is a problem which calls for careful and dispassionate consideration by 
our most eminent leaders. It cannot be said that the Congress has as yet 
made any contribution, save a negative one, to its solution. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


This convention of the CIO calls upon President Truman to create a 
national commission of outstanding citizens from all walks of life, to include 
members of both Houses of Congress, to report and recommend measures 
that will fully protect the democratic rights of every individual while guar- 
anteeing the necessary measure of national security. Such a commission 
should subject to its scrutiny the entire problem of safeguarding our internal 
security without impairing our civil rights, including partcularly the issues 
raised by the Subversive Activities Control Act (McCarran Bill) and the 
present loyalty and security programs. 

Pending the report of such a Commission, we urge repeal of the ill- 
considered and unwise Subversive Activities Control Act, with the exception 
of those provisions tightening the existing sabotage and espionage laws 
which were requested by the Department of Justice. We commend President 
Truman for his courageous and far-sighted veto of that Act, and express our 
regret that Congress did not likewise place statesmanship and devotion to 
democracy ahead of panic and politics. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: A motion has been made and seconded that the 
report of the committee be adopted. The Chair recognizes Delegate Mazey. 


DELEGATE MAZEY (Auto Workers): Brother Chairman and sister and 
brother delegates, I consider this resolution one of the most important resolu- 
tions to be brought before our convention. Our Legal Department has very 
clearly and very concisely outlined the principal dangers of the McCarran Act, 
Which in reality is an attempt to limit freedom of discussion and to impose 
thought control. But this act is not only aimed at Communist oppression, 
this act is aimed at every organization which is opposed to the status quo. 
The CIO is an organization that has dedicated its very existence to changing 
the status quo. When we organized our unions initially we were dissatisfied 
with conditions that we found, and we have done everything we possibly 
could on the economic front and on the political front to bring about a better 
America, a better world in which people can live. 

This McCarran Anti Civil Liberty Act is aimed at all organizations who 
are trying to change conditions as they exist in America at the present time. 
We must be on guard, we must make certain that in our desire to wipe out 
Communist oppression that we don’t adopt measures which in themselves will 
bring about Fascism in America, Fascism imposed by big business and organi- 
zations that used to label CIO a Communist organization, and who did every- 
thing they possibly could to stop us from organizing our union. We must be 
on guard to make certain we do not adopt resolutions and measures and acts 
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which will do away with the basic freedoms that we enjoy and freedoms we 
are endeavoring to extend. 

This resolution very properly commends President Truman for his cour. 
ageous actions in vetoing the McCarran Act. 

I want also to pay tribute to a couple of other Americans who did an 
equally courageous job. Senator Lehman in the State of New York, although 
up for election, had the guts and courage to take a position on this question, 
The Congresswoman, Helen Gahagan Douglas, running for the Senate in Cali. 
fornia, also had the guts and courage to fight for democracy and against this 
vicious McCarran legislation. 

Many of our friends—and I say “friends” in quotes—were not around or 
did not have the intestinal fortitude to take positions and fight for democratic 
measures; and I refer specifically to one of the gentlemen who gave us a 
lecture here yesterday afternoon. 

So I say in our quest for freedom and democracy, let us make certain 
that we do everything we can to revoke measures such as the McCarran Act, 
because the real aim is against the labor movement and not basically against 
the handful of Communists who have lost a great deal of effectiveness in this 
country. 

I want to deal with another section, the question of loyalty boards, and! 
want to cite to you a couple of examples of the manner in which the Loyalty 
Board operates and the effect it has on the individual. 

About a year ago I had a former member of our union come to me and 
inform me he was working in a government ordnance plant and had been dis- 
charged because he was considered a poor risk by the Loyalty Board. I asked 
him what the specific charges were against him. He said, “I was charged 
with signing an application card for membership in the Communist Party in 
1937.” He said, “Secondly, I was charged with signing a petition to put the 
Communist Party on the ballot.” I said, ‘Were those the only charges?” And 
he said, “Yes.” I asked him the question if he had ever been a member of the 
Party, and he said he had not, that he attended a beer party and in the 
process of having a good time somebody gave him the application card and 
he signed it. I have known this man some fifteen years. I had worked very 
closely with him in our union, and,I knew the charges of disloyalty were 
completely unfounded and without any basis. And yet on flimsy evidence of 
that type the Loyalty Board deprived this man, who was sixty-three years of 
age, one of the men who helped build the local union from which I come, 
deprived him of his job. Our union took up his case, and I am happy to report 
we were able to win his reinstatement. But the point I want to make is that 
this is the kind of flimsy evidence the Loyalty Boards or using in depriving 
workers of their jobs and depriving them of their basic rights. 

I have another case I would like to bring to the attention of the conven- 
tion, the case of a worker who was employed in a government capacity who 
recently was questioned concerning his loyalty and was given a big stack of 
specifications on charges of disloyalty. One of the charges was he had been 
a member of the Communist Party in 1939 and had engaged in Communist 
Party activities. This was some eleven years ago. He came to me and lt 
said, “Here is my problem.” He said, “The person they are referring to is not 
me but my father. We have exactly the same name.” He said, “If I tell the 
Loyalty Board that the person they are speaking about is my father,—he i 
no longer a Communist—I will be acting:as a stool pigeon against my ow 
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dad, and in addition to that I establish the possibility of my dad being de- 
ported to Russia, from which he came, because he happens to be an alien.” 

These are the kind of examples and action our Loyalty Boards are guilty 
of in dealing with matters of security. 

Most of you will recall in early colonial days we used to have a lot of 
witch hunts. If something went wrong and an old lady happened to be around 
the neighborhood when the difficulty took place, she was considered a witch; 
and they used as a way to determine whether or not she was a witch the 
method of putting her on a big, long pole and ducking her and submerging 
her head and body under water, and if she was alive after this process she 
was a witch; if she died, she was innocent. 

It seems to me the McCarran Bill and the loyalty tests in many respects 
follow the outmoded pattern of witchcraft that we had in the early days of 
our country. 

So I say to you, read this resolution carefully. Make this resolution avail- 
able to the membership of your organization so that we as an organized group, 
as the most progressive group in America, as a group that really believes in 
democracy, can stop this hysteria now sweeping the nation so we can maintain 
our freedoms and the liberties for which we fought so bitterly. 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any additional remarks? Are you ready to 
vote? Those favoring the motion to adopt the report of the committee say 
aye; contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it. The motion prevails. 

The report of the Committee was continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 9 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


During 1947 and 1948 many state legislatures, following the example of 
the 80th Congress, enacted anti-labor laws of a most vicious character. The 
1948 elections largely brought to a standstill, both in Congress and in the 
state legislatures, the reactionary drive for anti-union legislation. Thus dur- 
ing the past year no new legislation restrictive of the rights of labor was 
adopted by state legislatures, except that in Virginia the Byrd-machine 
dominated legislature repealed the provision in the state anti-trust law that 
labor organizations were not to be construed as illegal combinations, trusts 
or monopolies under that Act. 

On the other hand, labor was not able during the last year to secure the 
repeal of state anti-union legislation already on the books. The successes 
which labor enjoyed during 1949, when a portion of anti-labor laws were 
repealed in Delaware, Missouri and New Hampshire, were not added to in 
1950. 

Numerous states still outlaw all forms of union security. Limitations 
on picketing and restrictions on the check-off of union dues are commonplace. 
Neither was labor able, during 1950, to secure the enactment of new state 
legislation, such as anti-injunction laws, to protect its rights. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. Arrayed against labor are powerful 
employer interests. Stimulated by the results of the recent elections, these 
interests will no doubt press for new state anti-union legislation. Any such 
attacks must be met and defeated. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO will continue, with renewed vigor, its fight to eradicate state 
anti-labor laws, and to secure state legislation to protect the basic rights of 
labor. Attempts by reactionary employer interests to secure state laws 
restricting legitimate union activities will be opposed to the utmost. 

The fight for a better America will be carried out not only in Washing. 
ton but in every state capital throughout the land. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution, and I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee was continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 10 
INJUNCTIONS 


For more than half a century—ever since the injunction against Eugene 
Debs and the other leaders of the Pullman strike in 1894—the American 
labor movement has fought the oppressive evil of government-by-injunction. 

The very nature of the injunctive process virtually ensures that its use 
in labor disputes will result in strikebreaking and injustice to labor, and that 
has been the history of the labor injunction. Temporary injunctions or 
restraining orders are often issued ex parte, which means that they are 
granted on the application of the employer without any chance to the union 
to be heard. While such an injunction or restraining order may be nominally 
of temporary duration, it makes little difference that it may ultimately be 
dissolved after it has served its purpose of breaking a strike. 

Moreover, injunctions are enforced by contempt procedure. Penalties, 
including jail sentences, may be imposed without a jury trial. The union and 
its members may be denied the benefit of the “reasonable doubt rule,” and 
convicted upon affidavits without the opportunity to confront their accusers. 

Moreover, judges are for the most part unsympathetic with workers and 
their unions. Judges are largely chosen from the ranks of successful em- 
ployer lawyers, and on the bench many of them retain the predispositions 
acquired during their professional practice. Moreover judges are in many 
instances wholly uninformed in the field of labor relations: that is why such 
specialized administrative agencies as the NLRB were created. 

Great strides toward curbing federal court injunctions were made when 
Congress enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act; and in en- 
suing years many states adopted similar legislation. However, the Tait- 
Hartley Act has revived government-by-injunction on a large scale. With 
gross unfairness, the Act directs the General Counsel of the NLRB to seek 
an injunction against the union in every secondary boycott or jurisdictional 
strike, while he is never similarly under a mandatory requirement to seek | 
an injunction against an employer. 

Moreover, the Taft-Hartley Act has also encouraged the issuance of 
injunctions by state courts. In the southern states particularly, but not only 
there, the issuance of injunctions limiting and frequently outlawing all picket- 
ing has become routine. Even in the industrial states of the north having 
anti-injunction statutes, the judges have more and more disregarded those 
statutes or given them unwarrantably narrow interpretations. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO pledges itself to continue its fight against the labor injunction. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, with its unfair, one-sided, anti-labor injunction 
provisions, must be repealed, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act restored to its 
original effectiveness. 

Anti-injunction laws must be enacted in all states where they do not 
now exist. Existing anti-injunction laws must be strengthened by corrective 
legislation to guarantee that they will be effective. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 

The report of the Committee was continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 11 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


The CIO is dedicated by its Constitution to organizing unorganized work- 
ers and uniting them in unions for their mutual aid and protection. Through- 
out its existence, the CIO has striven to fulfill this pledge. 

Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, new organization has become 
more and more difficult. Indeed, under Taft-Hartley, even established unions 
have held their own only by strenuous effort and persistent determination. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act has incited employers, and par- 
ticularly Southern employers, to resort to methods of terror and repression 
in their warfare against unions. Organizing conditions in the south today are 
worse even than those in the north and middle west 15 years ago, before the 
successful establishment of the great industrial unions in the steel, automobile 
and rubber industries. Southern employers, besides using the weapons given 
them by Taft-Hartley to prevent their employees from joining unions, regu- 
larly employ violence, intimidation and terrorism. They are aided and abetted 
by local and state police, and too often, the local courts are their willing tools. 

Despite these obstacles, the CIO has made strenuous efforts to organize 
the thousands of unorganized workers who are living under substandard wage 
and working conditions and are denied the strength and security of union 
contracts. Already the CIO Organizing Committee has brought the benefits 
of unionism to thousands of unorganized workers in the south. It is a trib- 
ute to the leadership, zeal and courage of Director John Riffe, and his staff, 
that the CIO has made substantial progress in the south despite the frenetic 
and unscrupulous opposition of employers and their allies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO will continue its drive to organize the unorganized. It renews 
its pledge to bring into unions the millions of unorganized workers still denied 
the benefits of union organization and collective bargaining. The CIO rec- 
ognizes that only by the organization of the unorganized can the gains here- 
tofore made by labor be protected and extended. 

We congratulate Vice-President Allan S. Haywood, Director of Organi- 
zation and Councils for the energetic organizing activity which has enabled 
the CIO to maintain its strength and membership. 

We extend to the CIO Organizing Committee and to its Director, John 
Riffe, our appreciation for their courageous and vigorous fight to organize 
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Southern workers. We pledge to them our continued support and cooperation 
in this essential task until it has been carried through to success. 

We commend the members and leaders of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the Government and Civic Employees 
Organizing Committee and the Insurance and Allied Workers Organizing 
Committee for their successful campaign to bring free democratic trade 
unionism to workers formerly dominated by Communist groups. We pledge 
our full support to these new organizations in their continuing efforts to 
smash Communist influence in our democratic labor movement. To the 
members of these unions, and of other national unions annd local industrial 
unions who have come back to the CIO from organizations expelled for 
Communist-domination, we offer a warm fraternal welcome and our pledge 
to help their struggle for better conditions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
this is the resolution that I think ought to be the most important one before 
this convention. We may provide for a lot of other things by other resolu. 
tions, but unless we have the membership to back us up it is just lip service, 
Give me a strong union and we will accomplish eventually the things that 
we are entitled to get. You may have your elections, you may, win or you 
may lose, but so long as you don’t lose your union you can always come back 
and fight. In union there is strength, so the question of organizing the! un- 
organized workers must be with us until the job is completed. 

Yes, you have had a great year organizing and reorganizing. The IUE 
has established itself by reorganizing in the electrical manufacturing industry. 
The job of the IUE will not be completed until every Communist influence 
and every Communist controlled union is brought into that organization, 
and that job will require constant vigilance and constant activity. 

We have entered all the other fields. FTA, as you know, and the Office 
and Professional Workers are about on their last legs. They are being com- 
pelled by CIO activity to merge with local unions. Two international unions 
have merged now with a local union, the Distributive Workers in New York, 
led by Mr. Arthur Osman. We have had a couple of battles with Mr. Osman 
recently. He went out among the lettuce pickers, the tramps, as they call 
them, in California. Dick Leonard was in charge of that job. An election was 
held just recently out there among 3,600 workers, and they voted overwhelm- 
ingly to maintain their membership in CIO. 

And the men and women of Campbells Soup in Camden, New Jersey, 
some five thousand of them, had enough of FTA and they voted almost unani- 
mously to maintain their membership in CIO. For that task I want to thank 
Regional Director Craig and his staff for the wonderful job they did. 

The Brewery Workers are now engaged in a campaign in Lima, Ohio, 
and in Detroit, Michigan, against the FTA. An election will be held on the 
28th of this month, and while we do not make rash predictions it looks good 
for CIO there. 

In Philadelphia the Tobacco Workers, right on the same floor with the 
national office of FTA, voted overwhelmingly to remain with CIO. 
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Our Steelworkers are rapidly taking over Mine-Mill, and that situation 
down in the Southwest will soon be cleared up. 

We have other elections to be held in California and in Arizona, and I 
want to assure this delegation that by the time you assemble here a year 
from now there will be damned little left of these Communist-controlled 
organizations. 

And I want to say to that great warrior, Bridges, “Be ready, Harry, 
we're coming.” The Fishermen in Alaska have revolted against him. The 
Fisherman in the state of Washington and in the state of Oregon, including 
the Packers have revolted against him. We must get our National Labor 
Relations Board to realize that there is a war on and that the CIO is fighting 
for democratic processes and to drive Communism out of our trade unions, 
and that such a fight is a worldwide contribution to the fight that is now 
going on in Korea. Just recently the Labor Board gave a decision against us 
in the case of the Fishermen, who tried to turn over to Bridges in Astoria, 
Oregon, 900 people. They revolted, and yet the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that we could not hold an election there. I say to you if the elec- 
tion is held before March the fishing and packing boys in that part of the 
country will stay in this organization. 

As has been reported to you in President Murray’s opening address, you 
have more members now than you had a year ago—and I am referring to tax 
paying members. 

Down in the Panama Canal Zone, where the Commies had a strangle hold, 
our government and civic workers have organized and driven the old Public 
Workers out of that Zone. 

The CIO, in its organizing activities, has made this great contribution, 
taking on Communism where it needs to be taken on and driving them out 
ina real he-man’s way. There is much work to be done, particularly in the 
South. To those who despair and get weak, may.I say to you that under the 
leadership of John Riffe that job will be done. All their Ku Klux Klanism, 
all their procrastinations, all of their propaganda is not going to stop the 
CIO in the South. We are determined to organize and do that job, so don’t 
be impatient. The South has been trying to organize for a long time. The 
bigots have been there for a long time, and I want to urge every representa- 
tive of every union in the next year to devote as much of his time and energy. 
to bringing more people into our unions. As long as we have an unorganized 
group of workers in America they are a menace to the organized workers, 
so We must rededicate ourselves and leave this convention more than ever 
determined that we are going to bring these people into the fold of organized 
labor, 

You talk about your PAC, and yes it is essential. Who are you going to 
PAC with unless you have men in the unions? Who are you going to educate 
unless you bring them into the unions? Our program must now be again 
as it was in 1936 and 1937. Let us go into the highways and byways and 
help every union we can help to bring members into this great union of ours 
that will stand as a real fighting force in the bulwark of democracy. 

I want to call upon everyone to stop this raiding among our unions, 
and you big unions, don’t be too big to help the small unions get big. Help 
them out everywhere they. need you, and I, as Director of Organization, will 
lend every support I can to accomplish these aims, 
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I want to thank every Regional Director and his staff for their vigilance, 
for their loyalty, and for their determination to build this organization, 
“Organize the unorganized”—let that be our slogan for 1951. 






DELEGATE STETIN, Textile Workers: I agree with our Director of 
Organization that this is one of the most important problems facing the CIO, 
and, in my judgment, the entire labor movement. I believe it is a matter of 
record that from August, 1947 to the present time the size of the member. 
















































ship of the American labor movement is about the same, which would ip. i 
dicate that in those three years there have been very few additional new 
people brought into the labor movement. 

I don’t know whether it is the result of the Taft-Hartley: Act or whether it J yer 
was the result of the problem that we had in that we did what was long BF tas 
overdue in getting rid of the comrades, who, in my judgment, interefered with cips 
the development of the organization in the new organizational fields because § q ¢ 
the CIO was no longer going along with their foreign policy. Uni 

I don’t think we need to make too many speeches about this particular 
problem, but I would like to cite just one example to indicate the kind of the 
spirit that is needed, the kind of spirit we had in 1935, 1936 and 1937-a §& we 
spirit that, in my judgment, does not exist in CIO today, for whatever the beca 
reasons or problems may be. prov 

All I know is that one day about four months ago I received a call from §& in ce 
George Craig, Regional Director of CIO, that there was some interest in or § notic 
ganization in a particular mill in Pottstown, Pa. That same night I went down & Sout! 
there with two of our organizers and we went into the situation, and in the — and 
next thirty days the CIO seemed to realize that it was our responsibility to JB 102 « 
help the Textile Workers organize the people of that city. It is a small situa. — but t 
tion, it only involves six mills, with around 1,200 people, but one of the first fF wher 
things the people asked was what we could do to help. the a 

Within one week we had fifteen workers taking off at one o’clock, going fF ™S 4 
in front of the mill gates and helping us to organize the people. Within ten 0 
days we had a meeting of every local union, in which a hundred people came § organ 
out from the Auto Workers, the Steelworkers, the Rubber Workers and the & izatio1 
Clothing Workers, and in all the years that I have been working in this move. mittee 
ment I have never seen a more cohesive and coordinated organizing activity— §F succee 
not only by the Textile Workers—we played a very small part—it was the J of our 
workers from the shops who came out and said, “It’s about time that these fF the ur 
workers’ wives, sisters, brothers and friends of the CIO movement should — other 
begin to get into this movement.” And today we have organized three of — of the 
those mills. There are twenty-five in the area, and when we talk about § headw: 
Southern workers being unorganized we must realize that there are hundreds — ought ' 

of thousands of unorganized workers in Pennsylvania and in all sections of  functio 
the North. night 1 

I say to you I know that is what is needed, and I know that Allan Hay- My 
wood feels deeply about this problem. And now with the “Commie” problem & brought 
out of the way, the way we can do the job is to do a little soul searching & States? 
about the way we are carrying on our union movement. As Allan has said, & tries, ¢] 
this is not only an economic question, it is truly a political question. Labor ¢ 

I know sometimes people wonder about the problem in Textiles. We Onganiz 
have a big problem, and we are appealing to you. There are some 600,00 fF You mee 
textile workers still unorganized in this country, and I would like to s# Problem 
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the CIO movement and every one of us present carry on a campaign in the 
same way aS the Amalgamated is carrying on a union label campaign, be- 
cause it helps all of us. I would like to see the CIO News and every Inter- 
national paper from now on set aside a page or two to deal with the problem 
of organizing the remaining unorganized workers. Then we won't have to 
worry about the kind of defeat we have just suffered, and in 1952 and 1956 
we will elect the kind of government that will represent the aspirations of 
the CIO and the liberal movement of this country. 
I support this resolution whole-heartedly. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I appreciate the statements made to the con- 
vention by Delegate Stetin of the Textile Workers. This organization of ours 
has never lost sight of its obligations to organize the unorganized. The prin- 
cipal function of CIO and all of its affiliates must necessarily be devoted to 
aconstant night and day attack upon the unorganized problem here in the 
United States of America. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has operated to our detriment in many sections of 
the United States of America, particularly in the field of organizing. Although 
we have been handicapped to a considerable degree in our effort to organize 
because of the impediments which are placed in our way by certain of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, nevertheless we have made some progress 
incertain sections of our country during recent months. That is particularly 
noticeable in several sections of the South. During the past sixty days our 
Southern CIO Organizing Committee has won forty elections in the South, 
and we have presently pending before the National Labor Relations Board 
102 collective bargaining representation petitions. Hardly a day passes now 
but there is an election going on somewhere at some unorganized plant some- 
where in the United States of America, these elections being conducted under 
the auspices of the National Labor Relations Board, where some CIO union 
has an interest. 

Obviously, the principal function of this great movement of ours is to 
organize the unorganized. It is a fundamental question to which our organ- 
izations must necessarily direct their attention. Back in 1935, when the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was formed in Atlantic City, and at each 
succeeding convention of the CIO since that time we have devoted a portion 
of our proceedings to a consideration of this problem—the organization of 
the unorganized. It is true that this great labor movement, together with 
other labor movements, has made considerable headway since the passage 
of the original Wagner Act, and it is also true that we continue to make 
headway. Nevertheless, we are not making the kind of progress that we 
ought to make in the field of organizing the unorganized, and it should be the 
function of all organizations, big and little, constantly, every day and every 
night to continue the struggle in this field of organizing the unorganized. 


My mind runs back to the days prior to the institution of CIO. What 
brought about the organization of this great labor movement in the United 
States? It was lack of organization, principally in the mass production indus- 
tries, that created the original conflict between the American Federation of 
Labor and the group that originally formed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. That was the origin of this movement. That is the reason why 
you meet now in annual conventions to continue your discussions anent this 
problem of organizing the unorganized. 
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My good friends, we have just begun the work of organization. These are 
still several million unorganized workers in all sections of the United Stata 
of America, notably 600,000 unorganized textile workers, most of whom ar 
located in the South. Several years ago, to attack the problem of organizing 
the unorganized in the South, we created a special committee whose duties 
would be confined to the task of organizing the unorganized in the South 
In the course of the past few years we have organized several hundre 
thousand unorganized workers in the South. It is equally true that we have 
organized several hundred thousand unorganized workers in the North, iy 
the West and in the East. But we have not done the job in the way that it 
should have been done, we have not organized the mass of the people in the 
United States who still remain without the fold of organized labor. 

Now, I believe it is to be accepted by all of the delegates here that ou 
future security, your security, the perpetuity of the organized labor move. 
ment in the United States of America rests solely upon our ability to organiz 
the unorganized. The unorganized in the United States of America constitute 
a millstone around the economic necks of all the organized workers throughout 
this great country. Their conditions of labor are bad; their wages are low; 
they find themselves in an economic plight out of which they cannot extricate 
themselves without the assistance of the organized workers here in this great 
country. 

We can solve many problems—problems of an economic nature and prob 
lems of a social nature if we succeed in this struggle to organize the unor. 
ganized. I heard a distinguished speaker this morning, the Reverend Arci- 
bald Carey, address himself to the question of civil rights. I heard the chair. 
man of your Resolutions Committee address himself to that problem here this 
morning. But the fight to acquire civil rights for all the people throughout 
the United States is not alone a political or legislative fight, it is a fight that 
must be conducted on the economic front, and certain economic gains that 
run in the direction of equality of treatment for Negroes in the United State 
must be wrested from American industry through the processes of collective 
bargaining. We find that where our unions are firmly established and cd: 
lective bargaining contracts are negotiated, ordinarily provisions are incor- 
porated in those contracts which protect the rights of every member of each 
organization, no matter what his race, creed or national origin may be. 

But, in addition to the struggle which must go on to improve the lot of 
the workers of the United States of America through the processes of dl 
lective bargaining, this struggle must continue to organize the unorganized, 
because basically and fundamentally you are never going to be able to wret 
political freedom for all the citizens of the United States of America unti 
you have builded a force of organized labor in this great country sufficiently 
strong to win, first on the economic front the gains essential] to the welfar 
of these groups, and secondly, through the instrumentality of the organize 
labor movement, to prosecute legislation and social reform so essential to the 
welfare of America and all of its citizens. 

So I, like other speakers this forenoon, stress the need of our organiz 
tion continuing to manifest its fundamental interest in the organization d 
the unorganized, and I ask you people here in this convention today to nm 
only pass this resolution, which seeks the organization of the unorganizé 
but to make the resolution effective when you return home. It is not sufficiett 
for great organizations like the Automobile Workers or the Steelworkers 
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come to a convention like this here today and report net gains of approxi- 
mately 100,000 new members during the past twelve months. It is not suffi- 
cient for other organizations affiliated with this great movement of ours 
to report to the convention net gains ranging anywhere from 1,000 to 65,000 
or 75,000 members during the past twelve months. It is highly essential that 
the general movement conduct this joint onslaught against the slave-like 
conditions which prevail in many of the unorganized plants and factories and 
workshops and offices all over the United States of America. 

The general slogan of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
this, the 21st day of November, 1950, should be exactly the same as that 
slogan was on the day this organization was brought into being through 
that small committee meeting held in a room in the President Hotel in 
Atlantic City, November, 1935. The crusade is still on. The same type of 
enthusiasm must be manifested. The same crusading spirit must infuse our 
minds, our hearts, our bodies and our intellects to the point where we will 
succeed eventually in organizing all of the unorganized workers throughout 
this great country. 

So the resolution is an important resolution. It is important not only 
as it affects your destinies here, you who are members of organized labor, 
but it is equally important, if not more so, as it affects the destinies of 
America and the countless thousands of unorganized workers all over the 
United States of America. And so I ask you to not only pass the resolution, 
but to go out and make the resolution effective by conducting these organizing 
crusades to bring into the fold of your organizations all of the unorganized 
people in your communities. 

That, my friends, reflects my own opinion about this matter. I am quite 
serious about it, because I feel about this situation today, when the Steelwork- 
ers have a million workers, as I did in 1935 when the Steelworkers didn’t have 
1500 members. We must organize. Our slogan, the slogan emanating from 
this convention, must be what it was in 1935—organize—organize—organize. 
Place emphasis upon that by making the slogan effective from whatever sec- 
tions of the United States or Canada you may hail. That is your daily task, 
that is your job. It is just as much your job as it is the job of Vice President 
Haywood or myself or any other officer of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

So, please, for your sake, for your country’s sake and for the sake of 
the people whom you are privileged to represent in this convention, make 
effective this resolution by organizing, after the convention is over, as you 
have never, never organized before. 


DELEGATE HARKENS, Local Union No. 80, Food and Tobacco Work- 
ers: Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, brothers and sisters of the CIO, and 
friends: As the President of Local No. 80, Food and Tobacco Workers, CIO, a 
Local that was formerly affiliated with the FTA, Donald Henderson’s outfit, 
I want to say that we are happy to be back in the CIO. The story of our 
fight to get back into the CIO is a long one and probably an interesting one. 
We had to fight some of the top Communists in this country. The tactics of 
these boys in the Communist Party are about as lousy and as low as anybody 
can get, and nobody knows it any better than I do. 

They had a campaign against us in Camden, New Jersey, the people who 
wanted to get rid of the Communists. The “Commies” put on a campaign 
against us, calling us Negro haters, saying that we hated the ladies. They 
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have a campaign on now against us with bulletins, letters, statements, ang 
some of them I have in my room at the hotel and if any of you delegates 
would like to see them and see the lousy tactics they use I will be glad to 
give them to you. 

I would like briefly to relate about our fight to get back into, the Clo, 
To begin with, I will take you back to July of this year, when we had a 
school conducted by the FTA. This was a school supposedly to teach us how 
to become labor leaders, but which, in reality, was nothing but a propaganda 
machine for the Communist Party. On the evening of the first day of schoo} 
Donald Henderson invited me to go out with him, after a few drinks. So] 
went out. In a few hours, and many drinks later, he started to tell me of this 
proposed merger that he said was still in the talking stage. I told him then 
if he was going to attempt to merge with any Left Wing outfits that our 
membership would never go for it. But he started to tell me. He said, Danny, 
this outfit we are going to merge with is really something. It is one of the 
best things that could ever happen and will put your membership in one of 
the strongest positions they have ever been in.” He said, “It’s so good it’s 
dynamite.” 

So when I went back to the cabin there were two other brothers there, 
Joe Polangelo our recording secretary, and Brother Joseph Gallio, financial 
secretary of the Local, and I told them what Henderson had told me. From 
that day on we started to move and went back to Camden a week following the 
school and started mobilizing the people and meeting with small groups, be- 
cause we knew there was something coming, we didn’t know what it was. 
Finally, in September Donald Henderson and Johnny Tisa, the President of 
FTA, came to our Executive Board meeting, and that night they presented the 
data and credentials of this new merger, the merger with the DWU, the 
UOPWA and the FTA. This was the merger that Henderson said was “dyna- 
mite.” This was the merger that would rock labor circles all over the 
country. 

The merger—and nobody can tell me any different—was the brain child 
of the Communist Party. ; 

That night at the Executive Board we had a big battle. The vote came 
out 11 to 4 in favor of the merger. Two weeks later we had a special mem- 
bership meeting, at which there were more than 3,000 of our members. We 
had over 400 veterans of the last World War carrying placards stating, “The 
DWU is a tool of the Communists; we went to war; we don’t want to go to 
hell.” 

We put on a good act. At that membership meeting when the vote was 
taken Brother Joe Polangelo made a motion that we do not concur in the 
recommendation of the Executive Board to go into the merger, and when the 
vote was taken there were less than a dozen hands raised for the merger. 
The whole membership voted almost unanimously against the merger. 

The following day in the Executive Board meeting we passed a resolution 
to disaffiliate from FTA and to reaffiliate with the CIO. 

Two weeks later we again had a special membership meeting, and again 
with a large membership meeting they went right along with the resolution 
to disaffiliate with FTA and to rejoin the CIO. 

This fight that we had, I would like to tell the delegates here, was a 
tough one, it was lousy, it was low—and you can’t get any lower than these 
“Commies,” I don’t care where you go. The people in the CIO have to keep 
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fighting them; you can’t let up on them; there is no place in this country 
for them. 

In closing I want to say this, speaking for our Local. We are happy to 
be back in CIO, because it was in CIO we were born and it was through CIO 
that we made our many gains, and it is in CIO that we want to and will 
remain. 

I want to go along with the resolution, and I urge the delegates to sup- 
port the resolution. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the 
committee’s report will say aye; contrary minded, no. 
The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY CAREY: The following named persons will serve on the 
committee to receive Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States of America, and escort him to the plat- 
form at 2:30: Bessie Hillman, chairman; William Pollock, Textile; Emil 
Mazey, UAW; Michael Quill, Transport Workers; Al Hartnett, IUE; Milton 
Murray GCEOC, and C. B. Blankenship, CWA. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize the Chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee, Vice President Haywood. 


FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, in accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to submit the following supple- 
mentary report: 

We have examined the credentials of 57 additional delegates, representing 
one (1) International Union; one (1) State Industrial Union Council; 17 
City and County Industrial Union Councils; and 35 Local Industrial Unions, 
and recommend these delegates be seated. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 5 Ralph B. Novak 
Sam B. Eubanks 
Harry Martin 
Chandler Forman 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Wyoming State 1 William Hanscom 


CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates Delegate 
Name of Council Allotted In Attendance 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 1 Daniel J. Gallagher 
Lower Naug. Valley, Connecticut 1 Timothy J. Kearney 
Des Moines, Iowa 1 Henry Henry 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 1 Glen Sigman 
Greensburg Area, Pennsylvania 1 Harold Grossman 
Northumberland Co., Pennsylvania 1 William B. McCaig 
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Name of Council 

Dallas Area, Texas 

Wheeling Region, West Virginia 
Appanoose Co., Iowa 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Wichita, Kansas 
Nassau-Suffolk, New York 

Gen. Confed. of Labor, Puerto Rico 
Greater Ingham Co., Michigan 
Blair Co., Pennsylvania 

Lower Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 
Spokane County, Washington 


No. Delegates 


Delegate 
In Attendance 
Joe F. Ivy 
Poul Rusen 
John Alesia 
John Risser 
E. E. Phelps 
Jack Maltz 
Thomas Mendez 
Frances Booth 
Mrs. Rose Wheeland 
A. Benescoter 
John Doherty 


Allotted 


RR Re ot ot 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Name 
United Publication Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delegate 
In Attendance 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


1 Joseph D. Cannon 





United Laundry Workers 


1 Arthur LeFevre 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Chocolate Workers 
Camden, N._ J. 


James P. Sweeney 





United Trades 
Park City, Utah 


Varro C. Jones 





Local Industrial Union 


Anthony Traficant 





Youngstown, Ohio 


United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 


Beckley, W. Va. 


Neil Brower 





United Milling Workers 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Robert C. Edwards 





United Carton Container 


Bernard J. Walker 





Norwood, Mass. 
United Feed & Mill Workers 


Centerville, Iowa 


John Boustead 





United Building Trades 
Anderson, Ind. 


Carroll Hutton 





Roosevelt College Office Workers 


G. Somerville 





Chicago, II]. 
United Hospital Workers 
Danville, Pa. 


James Sigafoose 





United Tannery Workers 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


John J. Maurillo 





United Office & Clerical Workers 


Irving Abramson 





New York, N. Y. 
Radio Employees, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A. J. Pelligrimi 





Local Industrial Union 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bert Tavender 





Local Industrial Union 


Victor Reuther 





Detroit, Mich. 
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1753 


1754 


112 
1465 
1409 
1584 
1414 
1715 
1691 


1741 


1613 


TST 


1676 


1794 


Name 
Local Industria] Union 





Phoenix, Ariz. .......... 
Cannery Workers ~ 
Aberdeen, Wash. 





United Brewery Distributors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Food, Tobacco Workers 





Camden, N. J. 
United Shoe Serv. Emp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





United Produc. & Serv. Employees 
Des Moines, Iowa 





United Cemetery Workers 


Jamaica Plains, Mass. -.....:c:cccccccscsssecsssseeee 


Evergreen Packers 
Puyallup, Wash. 





Local Industrial Union 
Cumberland, Md. 





Office & Professional 
Denver, Colo. 





United Theatre Workers 
Monessen, Pa. 





Radio Technicians & Announcers 
Pottsville, Pa. 





Culinary Workers & Bartenders 
Portland, Ore. 





United Cemetery Workers 
New Haven, Conn. 





United Bartenders 





Helper, Utah 
United Cemetery Workers 
Broughton, Pa. 





Loca] Industrial Union 
Vermonia, Ore. 





Local Industrial Union 





Newark, N. Y. 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 


JACK MORAN, Secretary 
JAMES FADLING 
HARRY SAYRE 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


1 


1 


Delegate 
In Attendance 


Don Ellinger 
Robert R. Rissman 
William McHugh 
Daniel Harkens 
James J. Stanton 
James Orr 

Al Zankl 

Wm. Mayo 

Henry Paley 

Tom Harris 

Pearl Phillips 
Bonnie Sublette 
James C. Allen 
Elliot Bredhoff 

M. Mengerson 

E. Weaver 

W. Smallwood 

T. Ryan 

THOMAS ANDERT 
SIMON HELFGOTT 


KARL FELLER 
MARTIN WAGNER 


Credentials Committee 


I move, Mr. Chairman, the report be accepted, and of course the com- 


mittee discharged, having completed its report. 
.. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion will say aye; con- 
trary minded, no. 
The motion is adopted. 


We will recess to meet here at 2:00 o’clock p. m. 


At 12:30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2:00 o’clock p. m. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock p. m., by President 
Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is a bit difficult to find words to describe 
the great American citizen who is the guest of our convention this afternoon, 
I could tell you about him in detail as a statesman, a public servant, an 
author, a philanthropist, a banker, a farmer, or a great humanitarian. He 
is all of these. 

The guest of ours is more than any of these, however. Although he js 
the son of a distinguished diplomat who rendered high service to this nation 
three decades ago, this guest of ours did not depend on books for his knowl. 
edge of people and their problems. Early in life he entered the shop and 
worked as a machinist. He is, therefore, a worker, and he is at home here 
with us. 

His public career began in 1928 when Franklin Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York, called on him to serve the farmers of that state. Three days 
after President Roosevelt was inaugurated in 1933, he called on this man 
to head the Federal Farm Board and the Farm Credit Administration to ease 
the bitter depression plight of the nation’s farmers. That job done, President 
Roosevelt drafted him into the Treasury Department first as Under Secre. 
tary. He became Secretary of the Treasury in 1934. He remained in that 
post until the summer of 1945, a record term of office in the Treasury De 
partment. 

We well know the service he rendered his country and his fellow Amer- 
cans during those strenuous years. By his wise policies he made it possible 
for the working men and women of this country to invest their small surplus 
funds in government bonds. Billions upon billions of dollars imperatively 
needed for national defense flowed into the Treasury. It was the greatest 
war-financing job in this country’s history. 

In the midst of this vast activity, this guest of ours involved himself in 
the war refugee problem. Following in the World War I footsteps of his 
distinguished father, he accepted membership on President Roosevelt's War 
Refugee Board. 

He does not consider the war refugee problem solved, and he has worked 
night and day since the end of the military fighting to ease the lot of the 
stricken millions who have been driven from their ruined homes. As chait- 
man of the United Jewish Appeal, he has given leadership during the last 
four years in raising nearly $500 million to support the immigration an 
settlement programs in the State of Israel, and the alleviation of distress 
among these homeless people abroad and here in the United States. 

It affords me delight and personal honor to present to you as our guest 
this afternoon that great American, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Secte 
tary of the Treasury of the United States of America. 


HONORABLE HENRY J. MORGENTHAU, JR. 
(Former Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of America) 
Philip Murray, and my good friends, it is a pleasure to address the 
Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the CIO. During all these years, th 
CIO has given a good measure of bone and marrow to our democratic inst: 
tutions. The CIO has shown that it is against Nazi dictatorship and agaifst 
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Communist dictatorship, but it is not a negative institution. The CIO has 
shown that it stands for improvement in living standards and for liberal, 
forward-looking reform measures necessary to strengthen our country. 

Much of the successful achievement of the CIO is due to the wise leader- 
ship of my good friend, Phil Murray, who is now completing ten years as 
the CIO’s President. Organized labor is fortunate to have Phil Murray as a 
spokesman, and I hope that he will continue to give you and the nation his 
services for many years to come. 


The New Deal Spirit 


After listening to some of the radio commentators and newspaper col- 
umnists on November 7th and November 8th, I had half expected to find 
this convention meeting behind a curtain of tears. But you don’t look too 
downhearted to me, and frankly, I think you’ll manage to survive! 

The reason is, the things you believe in, and I believe in, will survive, 
because they are right and just. The spirit of the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will never be downed, because it puts man above dollars. 

Let’s face it—we’ve taken lickings before, in national and state elections. 
But we keep bouncing back, to the amazement of economic reactionaries. But 
as we look back through the years, we can see that for every one step we’ve 
gone backwards, we’ve gone two steps ahead. 

Examples: When I was Secretary of the Treasury, bank insurance was 
“socialistic” or “communistic’—in the eyes of the Republicans. Now they 
think it’s wonderful. In 1936 reactionaries used to be filled with horror about 
the perils of social security; but now even the most conservative Republicans 
accept social security, and even try to claim it as their own. 

The future: There is plenty of unfinished, New Deal-Fair Deal legisla- 
tion that will one day be placed on the statute books: proposals for better 
medical care, and better housing, and civil rights legislation, and an equitable 
farm program. Anti-monopoly measures, help for our schools—they are also 
part of the New Deal heritage. They’ll be adopted because the people want 
them and need them, and because they strengthen our country. 


United States and World Leadership 


It’s a matter of record that without the New Deal and Fair Deal America 
could never have truly taken on its mission of world leadership of the 
democracies. Without these social reform movements and the growth of labor 
unions people in other countries would have been less attracted to American 
leadership, and more suspicious of our motives and interests. 

But let us be careful whom we choose as friends abroad—let us not rush 
too quickly to embrace anti-democratic groups who have suddenly found that 
there's money, and nothing more, in espousing democracy. And what I am 
about to say will be the first time in five years I have said it, but I think 
it is time that I spoke out. Frankly, I am suspicious of the good faith of 
ex-Nazis in Germany who now proclaim their undying love for us. 

I can remember that once before they proclaimed their undying love 
for Soviet Russia’s brand of Communism; and that not more than five years 
ago they were full of hate for our democracy. 

These unprincipled turncoats, who have wormed their way back into 
Positions of leadership in the economic and governmental affairs of Ger- 
many, in all four zones, may again turn against us; just study their election 
over the week-end. Their totalitarian ideas are not far removed from those 
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of the Communists. Before we accept them as full partners in the democratic 
world, let us make certain that they are not a corrupting fifth column ready 
to sell out the democratic forces to the highest bidder. 


United States and:the World Crisis 

The challenge to us: Communist imperialism, which does not hesitate to 
use aggression as an instrument, is in the game for keeps. We cannot afford 
to be half-hearted about our own steps to preserve democracy. We must be 
resolute; we must be strong; we must be prepared to wait out a game of 
nerves that will try us all; and we must be prepared for sacrifices in order 
to make full use of our resources, our wealth, our manpower, our skills. 

Our armies will be no stronger than our home front. And our home 
front will not be strong if we fall back on half-way measures, or profiteering, 
or waste and inefficiency, or unequal sharing of the common burden. We 
must do at least as well as we did in World War II—and on the basis of 
the experience we gained, our country ought to do even better. 

What specifically should we do at home? In my opinion, we should estab- 
lish production goals to meet the needs of the Communist challenge to our 
way of life. We should build what we need, not what some profit-hungry cor. 
porations say we need, in order to give them even higher profits. 

And the best example of what is going on is the fact, in my opinion, 
that the steel industry is so slow in increasing its production. 

We've simply got to control inflation. Inflation is an angry tiger, not 
a purring pussy-cat; it won’t be kept in bounds with milk-toast programs. 


How to Stop Inflation 
Roll prices back. The cost of living has already risen tremendously, 
Wholesale prices have risen 7 per cent from June 25th to October 15th, and 
retail prices are rising even higher. So far, there is no end in sight. I said 
it several months ago, and I say it again the longer we wait the more 
difficult it will be. I would like to see prices rolled back to what they were 
when the Korean war started. 


Improve the Defense Production Act 

It is supposed to control prices but it won’t. And bear with me in what 
I am going to say next, please. It’s full of special interest loopholes, and it 
fails to utilize the price-control lessons we learned in World War II. 

Specifically, the Defense Production Act provisions for wage controls 
are punitive, but not effective against inflation. We can control prices of 
things; we do not now need to control the return to a man for his personal 
work. I so testified before Congress on the OPA bill, and it is one of the 
things that I may say that I look back upon as something that I left in 
Washington; and they never did get that measure into the OPA bill 
namely, they put a ceiling on man’s wages, because I felt labor would ani 
could demonstrate, if left to itself, it would take full responsibility to tum 
out the munitions of war. And I know you did; labor’s record was maghi- 
ficent during the recent war. And since prices have gone up much higher 
than wages, we should make a mistake in trying to. 

An effective tax program. Before I read you what I believe would be at 
effective tax program, I would like to ask you to take a look at today’ 
Chicago Tribune—if you don’t want to buy it I will be glad to lend you my 
cartoon. Here is a cartoon which shows Secretary Snyder rolling off thre 
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mines in the sea from a ship called American Republic, and these three 
mines are labeled: 1, defense profits tax; 2, higher income tax; 3, war tax; 
and to the Chicago Tribune that likes to throw labels around at people, I 
would like to say I consider this cartoon under the present conditions in 
America the most un-American cartoon I have ever seen. 

Now for my tax program, based on twelve years experience under the 
leadership of Mr. Roosevelt. We have no right to push on our children 
or our grandchildren the whole burden of this mobilization effort. So far 
as is humanly possible we must pay for it now. We must aim for taxes 
sufficient to pay for the cost of the mobilization program. 

We need an excess profits tax, particularly since corporation profits 
have reached the astounding figure of twenty-three billion dollars after 
present taxes. It is economically and morally sound, and the revenue from 
corporations cannot be effectively collected in any other way, despite what 
the corporations may claim, or the Manufacturers’ Association. It worked, 
and I say it worked well. I said it would collect the money, and it did, and 
it didn’t hurt anybody. 

We need tightening of the scores of loopholes written into the present 
tax law. 

We need higher income taxes, equitably distributed on the basis of 
ability to pay. 

With such a tax program, which we achieved in World War II, we can 
win cooperation from large segments of the people. And if we don’t win the 
cooperation of the people, by and large, we cannot win this war. 

Other essentials must be adopted: 

Rent control, where necessary. 

Control over basic defense products, to avoid waste and black marketing. 

Rationing, where scarcities develop. 

Before going into my short conclusion there just seems to be a lack of 
understanding, you can call it whatever you want, but we are in an un- 
declared war, and I am sorry to say I think it is going to be a long, long 
one. Either we have gone soft or we don’t comprehend, and this great 
Union of yours has the responsibility to take on itself to spread amongst 
all Americans, union and nonunion, what their responsibility is. You have 
got the manpower, and you can do it as well or better than anybody else. 

I believe what I have just read to you is a reasonable program. It brought 
us unparalleled success in World War II. It can do so again. 

But programs are not enough. The mobilization program, the effective 
supplying of our boys in the front lines, require hard work by each and 
every one of us. Right now it is my humble opinion that our defense program 
is dragging its feet. 

I know that you delegates, and the millions of workers you represent, 
are ready to roll up your sleeves for the tasks ahead. That is in the tra- 
dition of the New Deal spirit and the CIO spirit. Together they make an 
unbeatable combination. I have confidence in you and in our democratic 
strength, despite momentary reverses, or progress that seems slow at times. 
Iam confident that in the end we shall be successful in overcoming the 
ideological and military challenges of totalitarianism. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I know that I express the sentiments of this 
convention when I say to Mr. Morgenthau that we are delighted to have him 
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here with us this afternoon. I am quite sure that this great delegation g 
representatives of American workers will give due consideration to yoy 
many constructive and inspirational suggestions. 

I had an opportunity, during former Secretary Morgenthau’s incumbency 
as Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and advisor to Presiden 
Roosevelt, to get to know Secretary Morgenthau intimately. I know that h 
is a man of mature judgment, a great statesman who gave to this county 
of ours, during that long period of twelve years’ service to his country, 
his entire energy and his great intellect. I came to have a high regard fy 
Henry Morgenthau because I have always considered him to be an outstanj. 
ing patriot, a great citizen, in fact, one of the greatest we have in this country 

So I hail with a degree of personal delight the coming of Henry Mo. 
genthau to a CIO convention. He thinks pretty much as you, and he think 
pretty much as the people whom you represent back home. I hope some da 
in the not too distant future our country will see the need of calling a greg 
man like Henry Morgenthau back to service. 

Might I, on behalf of this delegation, Mr. Morgenthau, extend tovyo 
our compliments and our appreciation for your advice, and may God bles 
you in all your undertakings. 

I thank you. 
The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Committee on Resolution; 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 15 
WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 

Strengthening of the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) 
Acts is vitally necessary in this time of full mobilization of our productive 
resources and vastly increased government purchases. 

A minimum American standard of living today requires wages of at least 
$1 an hour. The rise in production and national income justifies and make 
possible the increase of the statutory minimum wage to at least that figur. 
Such an increase will strengthen the American economy. 

Moreover, wages are inhumanly and indefensibly low in many industries 
which are essential to our economic mobilization, such as lumber and fert- 
lizers. If these industries are to maintain a stable labor force and the high 
production needed by the nation the wage floor must be raised and extendei 
to protect large numbers of workers now deprived of the Wage-Hour Acti 
protection. Unjustified administrative exemptions must likewise be eliminated 
Unless this is done, workers can not be expected to remain in these low-wag 
industries. 

As noted at our 1949 Convention, while the amendments to the Wage 
Hour Act adopted during that year increased the statutory minimum wag 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour, they also substantially weakened the Act’ 
overtime provisions, reduced coverage by approximately 1 million worker, 
and weakened the enforcement machinery of the statute. These undesirabk 
changes resulted from the strength of reactionary employers and specid 
interest lobbies working with the Dixiegop coalition in the 81st Congress. 

The weaknesses of the amended statute have been accentuated durin 
the past year by questionable administration of the Act by the Wage-Ho 
and Public Contracts Division, and particularly by the Exemption and Publit 
Contracts Wage Determination Sections. Administrative rulings have chit 
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eled millions from the wages of the nation’s lowest paid and most defenseless 
workers. 

The Exemptions Branch has granted so-called “learner exemptions” for 
subminimum wages on a wholesale basis, thereby depriving many thousands 
of workers of even the inadequate 75c minimum wage. The Exemptions 
Section’s abuse of power in authorizing employment at subminimum rates 
has been particularly flagrant in the shoe industry. At its 1950 Convention, 
the United Shoe Workers Union, CIO, properly denounced the biased pro- 
employer character of the hearings held by the Exemptions Section, and its 
disregard of the purposes of the statute in authorizing the payment of a sub- 
minimum rate of thousands of workers covered by the law. 

Employer interests are now trying to weaken further the overtime provi- 
sions of the law through loosening of the regulations on profit-sharing and 
welfare plans. Employers are currently seeking to get the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion to give its approval to schemes parading as genuine “profit-sharing” and 
“welfare” plans, which are, in reality, speed-up devices of “pie in the sky” 
plans promising workers a share in the profits if they stay on with the com- 
pany for years to come. 

The Wage-Hour Division is being subjected to intense pressure to remove 
even the few safeguards which Congress allowed to remain when it emascu- 
lated the overtime provisions of the Act. It is essential that this Division 
should not further weaken the law by its own regulations and interpretations. 

Due to inadequate appropriations, enforcement of the Wage-Hour Act 
has been slow and weak. Complaints of violations have not been followed up 
promptly. Routine inspections, while necessary to enforcement, are no sub- 
stitute for prompt investigation of specific complaints. 

With many billions a year in public contracts scheduled for the program 
of rarmament and for military and economic aid to other nations, alert and 
vigorous enforcement of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act is of increas- 
ing importance today. Prevailing wage determinations, must moreover, be 
kept current if the Act is to accomplish its purpose. Secretary Tobin so rec- 
ognized when, shortly after his appointment, he instituted a program of 
bringing up to date the hopelessly outmoded determinations then in effect 
and is to be commended for his initiative in so doing. 

The Walsh-Healey Act was passed to insure that profitable government 
business does not go to wage chiselling employers. There is no trace of merit 
in the contention advanced by employers that increase of the minimum wage 
under the Wage-Hour Act makes unnecessary the setting of prevailing 
minmum wages in those industries having substantial amounts of public 
contracts. Congress passed the Walsh-Healey Act to make sure that the 
United States Government would not be a party to substandard wage rates, 
and no one can say that payment of 75c an hour today prevents an employer 
from undercutting his more decent competitors. 

However, during the past year, the Wage Determinations Branch of the 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Division has set so-called prevailing mini- 
mum wages in certain industries at such low levels as to affect the wages of 
only a small portion of the workers in the industries. It must be apparent 
that the substandard wages paid to such small groups do not correctly reflect 
the true prevailing minimum wages in these industries. In the aircraft indus- 
tty, for example, such low rates were determined as prevailing that the wages 
of only about 2 percent of the workers will be affected. Lack of sufficient 
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staff, due to inadequate appropriations, has slowed the making of Prevailing 

minimum wage determinations for other industries, with the result that work. 

ers in such industries as the vast electrical field are not likely to get th 

Act’s protection for a long time to come. 

Such findings and delays serve those employers who pay the lowest wages 
in their industries; it gives them a competitive advantage over other employ. 
ers in their industries who pay higher wages. This unfair competitive advap. 
tage channels millions of taxpayers’ dollars to a minority of chiselling sweat. 
shop employers. It means a loss of millions of dollars in wages to the lowest 
paid workers most in need of the Act’s protection. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We mandate our officers and pledge our affiliated unions, their officer 
and members, to work for amendment of the Wage-Hour Act to: 

1. Raise the statutory minimum wage to at least $1 an hour; 

2. Extend the coverage of the Act to the more than seven million workers 
engaged in commerce or industries affecting commerce who are denied its 
protection; 

3. Restore the vitality of the Act’s overtime provisions; 

4. Grant to the Administrator adequate power to sue on behalf of workers fo 
unpaid wages due under the Act; 

5. Remove discriminatory exemptions; 

and to work for amendment or enactments to bring State wage-hour law 

in line with the federal standards. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

The CIO, its affiliated unions and members will support the Secretary ¢ 
Labor and his Department in all actions necessary to bring about prompt ani 
vigorous enforcement of the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) 
Acts, including requests for such additional funds as may be shown tok 
necessary for the enforcement of both Acts. 

The CIO, its affiliated unions and members will continue to oppose th 
efforts of a chiselling minority of employers (1) to repeal the Walsh-Heale 
Public Contracts Act, or (2) to limit its application either by amendment « 
by failure to appropriate adequate funds. 

AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

We renew our demand that the Walsh-Healey Act be applied to all pu 
chases under ECA, Greek, Turkish and other military or economic aid pm 
grams. 

Economic stability and peace cannot be built with sweated labor, eithe 
at home or abroad. We shall promote higher labor standards abroad, & 
announced in other resolutions; we shall maintain and improve them 
home. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recomment 


adoption of the resolution. 
. . . The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates can be at ease for a few moments 
I have invited a couple of CIO artists to come along here and entertain youl 
for a short time—Bill Strength and Joe Glaser, Bill Strength being attache 
to the Southern Organizing Drive and Joe Glaser with the Rubber Workes 

(Messers’ Strength and Glaser entertained the delegates with selectios 
on the guitar and with songs, Joe Glaser featuring his own song, “The We 
Labor Board Blues.”) 
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Vailing The report of the Committee was continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 5 
FOREIGN POLICY DECLARATION 


_ Wages The winning of enduring peace is the primary goal of all people every- 
mploy- § where. The Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its full and unlim- 
advan § ited resources towards strengthening democratic forces in America and 
sweat § throughout the world in a common effort to create the economic, political 
lowest & and social bases on which peace must be built. The struggle between freedom 
and tyranny—between democracy and Communism, is a struggle for men’s 
minds, their hearts, and their loyalties. We cannot win this struggle—we 
officers § cannot make freedom secure and build peace in the world if we fight Com- 
munism with guns alone. We shall defeat the forces of Communist tyranny 
and create the world environment in which a just and lasting peace can be 
vorkers § won only if we mobilize the full strength of the free people of the world to 
nied its fight the forces of Communism on every front. This requires that American 
democracy fully mobilize its human and material resources—its economic and 
spiritual power to forge both the weapons of war to stop Communist aggres- 
<ers for sion on the military front, and the tools of peace to fight poverty, hunger 
and injustice on the economic and social fronts. 





1, Korea 
-/ The CIO welcomes this occasion to reaffirm its complete support of our 
government and the United Nations in the struggle against Communist 
stary o aggression in Korea. We renew our pledge in face of the further aggression 
npt ani by the Red Chinese puppets of the Soviet Union. This unprovoked Commu- 
Healey) nist aggression, using China as its tool, greatly increases the task of achiev- 
a oe ing the inevitable liberation of the Korean nation from Communist oppression, 
and threatens the peace of the entire world. 
onli After the eventual conclusion of the fighting in Korea, a great task lies 
-Healey ahead for the United Nations. Our government must take the lead in press- 
ment af 8 for thoroughgoing measures which will make the reconstruction of Korea 
an example and inspiration for all Asia. The false promises and dictator- 
ship of the Communists must be replaced not by discredited feudal regimes 
all pur but by bread, land, peace and freedom under a United Nations Commission 
aid pro for all Korea. 


The lessons of Korea make it abundantly clear that hundreds of millions 
either of people throughout the world are in revolt against poverty and injustice, 
: against imperialism and colonialism. We must help these people find a dem- 
ocratic alternative or Communism will move in to fill the vacuum created by 
our failure. We must make it absolutely clear that America stands on the 
side of those who fight oppression and tyranny of the old colonial variety as 
well as the new Communist variety. 


2. United Nations 

The CIO hails the prompt and decisive action of the United Nations in 
Korea to preserve world peace and stability as the “effective collective meas- 
ure” which it is required to take by Article I of the Charter. 

On the basis of this action a lasting system of collective security must 
be constructed. When the Security Council cannot act because of the ob- 
structive veto of the Soviet Union, we fully endorse the decision adopted by 
the General Assembly that it must undertake the function of suppressing 
aggression and other threats to peace. 
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We endorse fully the proposals of our government to check Soviet im. 
perialism. In order to prevent aggression and keep the peace, the United 
Nations must have military forces continuously in readiness for emergency 
action. We must oppose strength with strength, in order that negotiation 
may become possible. 

The United Nations has proved worthy of the support we have given it 
since its inception. The need for collective security has already given rise ty 
such regional pacts as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which we wel. 
come as the democratic response to the totalitarian threats. The Unite 
Nations is growing into the cohesive international community organization 
which the free world requires. It is becoming apparent that the UN requirg 
greater powers in various functional ways: military force against aggression, 
inspection for control of atomic energy, in shipping and communication. We 
welcome this process. It is a process by which the international organization 
can and must acquire powers to enact and enforce world law and maintain 
peace in the world. 


3. Disarmament 

The CIO reaffirms its support of all sincere efforts to obtain general dis. 
armament including international control of atomic energy with full powers of 
inspection. The CIO rejects with contempt the false peace plans—such a 
those propounded at the Stockholm, Sheffield and Warsaw conferences— 
advanced by the Communists for propaganda purposes to disguise the expan- 
sionist aggression of the Soviet Union. As President Truman said before the 
UN General Assembly last month, “The plan must be foolproof. Paper prom- 
ises are not enough. Disarmament must be based on safeguards which wil 
insure the compliance of all nations. The safeguards must be adequate to give 
immediate warning of any threatened violation. Disarmament must be policed 
continuously and thoroughly. It must be founded upon free and open inter 
change of information across national borders.” 


4. Affirmative Action for Peace 

Communism offers the hungry and underprivileged peoples of the worli 
the promise of economic security at the price of political and _ spiritud 
enslavement. We must prove to the people of the world that in a demo- 
cratic society men can have both bread and freedom. We must answer the 
propaganda of the Cominform not by pious slogans about democracy’s virtues, 
but by a bold program of social and economic action. 

Communism cannot match the propaganda of practical democratic per 
formance. While building adequate military strength, the free nations of the 
world must launch an affirmative, aggressive and positive program to Win 
peace—a total war against poverty and social injustice. We must demon 
strate the wisdom and courage to remove the price tag from our efforts at 
waging peace. 

What was begun as the Marshall Plan for Europe and extended to tlt 
underdeveloped countries of the world through President Truman’s Point Fou 
program must be greatly expanded. The Gordon Gray report, on the basi 
of which the President is drafting a peace program to submit to Congres, 
spells out the nature of the task which confronts us and the other free pe 
ples of the world in developing the positive alternative to communist infiltre 
tion, subversion and aggression. We support the broad objectives of thal 
report. We welcome as a move in this same direction the recent British 
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Commonwealth conference to explore methods of assisting the development of 
Southeast Asia. 

Our export of industrial techniques under Point Four will provide maxi- 
mum advantage to us and our friends abroad only if it is joined hand-in-hand 
by the introduction of those social and labor techniques through which the 
American people have developed our own system of checks and balances in 
our industrial civilization. These techniques can best be taught by the men 
and women of American labor, with their wide experience and humanitarian 
outlook. 

There is a clear and present need for broad, long-range projects as rec- 
ommended in the Gray Report. We obviously must plan in terms of decades 
rather than months. We need to raise our sights on what we are able and 
willing to do to help people help themselves, and to work at the job of 
creating the conditions for peace throughout the world. 

It is estimated that World War II, when fully paid for, will have cost 
the American people 1,300 billions of dollars. The 45 million dollars which 
President Truman requested for the first year of the Point Four program, 
and which the isolationists in Congress fought to block, is equal to the cost 
of just one hour and thirteen minutes of World War II. The American 
people can and must spend for peace amounts comparable to those expended 
for war. Neither war nor peace are inevitable. We must develop military 
strength to protect our security, while at the same time we must carry out a 
positive program of economic aid as the best hope of avoiding total war. 


5. European Economic Recovery 


The continuing success of the European Recovery Program in most of 
the participating countries is a source of considerable satisfaction to the CIO, 
which has supported the Marshall Plan from the very beginning. The disap- 
pointments with the results accomplished in a few of the countries are 
accented by the mannen in which they stand out against the larger back- 
ground of the program’s general success. The CIO Convention, therefore, 
reaffirms its support for the ERP, but at the same time calls for bold new 
policies to encourage improved distribution of national income. 

We call for increasing emphasis on measures which will lead directly to 
improvements in the living standards of workers in the aid-receiving nations, 
especially in Italy, France and Western Germany, where there is imperative 
need for legislative and economic reforms which will permit the working 
people to share more fully in the benefits of the recovery effort. Simultane- 
ously, we call for action that will assist with the building of strong, free 
trade union movements in these countries, in keeping with the explicit Con- 
gressiona] directive to foster the growth of the democratic forces. 

The CIO recognizes that ECA has helped to accomplish a great degree 
of economic rehabilitation from the disasters of World War II, but it believes 
that the agency must quickly adapt its program now to achievement of 
improved living standards as an essential adjunct to the program of mutual 
defense, It is imperative that the workers of France, Italy and Western Ger- 
Many be given a way of life that is worth defending if they are to be counted 
upon as forces participating in the resistance to the threat off Communist 
aggression. ECA must, therefore, be prepared to insist that governments of 
the cooperating nations adopt and carry out policies calculated to insure a 
fairer distribution of the fruits of recovery among all the segments of society. 
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In Italy, a large-scale land reform program is recognized as essential, in 
order that millions of poverty-stricken peasants may be given a stake in the 
country’s economic system, and the encouraging steps already taken towanj 
a land-reform program by ECA should be extended as quickly and as Widely 
as possible. In France, the government must be made to realize that if it is 
to continue to receive American taxpayers’ money, the funds should be used 
in the interests of all its people, with particular attention to the serious neg 
for wholesale revision of the tax laws, the necessity for moderation of indus. 
try’s approach to its labor relations and toward productivity, the need fora 
large scale program of workers housing and elimination of cartels and other 
restrictive practices which prevent a low-price, high wage economy. 

The CIO is aware of, and approves in general, the ECA’s careful effort 
to avoid interference with the internal affairs of the friendly Europea 
nations, but feels the time has come when we cannot sit by idle if and whi 
American tax money goes to swell the profits of the few and to maintaina 
feudalistic economy rather than to the improvement of the living standanis 
and working conditions of the people as a whole. It is our frank belief that 
we must attach such conditions upon the use of ECA money as will insur 
an equitable distribution of the benefits. 

Unless such steps are taken by the governments of Italy, France ani 
Western Germany, it appears doubtful that a permanent prosperity based m 
high consumer buying power can be achieved. And if the present state o 
economic demoralization of workers—attendant upon a growing gap betwee 
prices and buying power—is permitted to continue, the Communists will 
the sole beneficiaries. 

It is apparent that there is an urgent surplus population problem in 
Europe, particularly in Italy and Western Germany, which is delaying the 
rebuilding of Europe on a sound economic base. The CIO urges that ECA 
resources be made available to assist in the reallocation of European map 
power and to deal with the local over-population situations. To further Eun 
pean Economic Recovery, we urge our government in international confer. 
ences actively to promote the development of plans for labor reallocatio 
and emigration. We believe that Congress should adjust our own immigr 
tion laws and regulations to allow the United States to do its share, with 
other free nations, in contributing to the solution of the problem. 

The CIO is thoroughly in support of the Military Assistance Program ly 
which our government is helping our friends in Europe. This program an 
our own determination to participate in the defense of world democracy can 
give Europe the confidence necessary for sound recovery. It parallels, butia 
no sense replaces, the need for continued aid for peacetime purposes. Tk 
CIO contends that the Military Assistance Program can and must be achievel 
without undue sacrifices on the part of the less favored sections of the pop 
ulace. We believe, with Paul Hoffman, that Western Europe can bring thi 
about; we must see to it that there is such planning. 


6. European Unity 


The CIO welcomed the Schuman Plan as a means of strengthening th 
unity of Europe by outlining a program for supra-national coordination @ 
the heavy industries of the Continent. We commend representatives of tt 
ICFTU for the assiduous attention with which they have followed the deve 
opment of the Plan. We repeat that the success of the Plan is contingett 
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however, upon the working out of details in a manner satisfactory to trade 
wionists participating in the conferences concerned with it. 

We believe all such measures looking toward closer integration of west- 
en Europe should receive the most sympathetic consideration of our gov- 
ernment. 

In the achievement of economic integration the power of the cartels to 
restrict production and dominate the economic life of the European commu- 
nity must be broken, and the economy organized to achieve maximum pro- 
duction and abundance based upon the needs of the people. 

We urge our government to hasten the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
West Germany. The reconstruction of a united democratic Germany has been 
prevented by the refusal of Russia to cooperate with the three Western occu- 
wing powers. Further delay is dangerous. The exclusion of the German 
people from the European community and lack of return toward normal self- 
gvernment only weakens our friends in Germany and runs the risk of 
strengthening the militaristic and Nazi remnants. 

The German people must pursue much more diligently the task of 
ridding their country of Nazi influences in all social activity if they are to 
be re-accepted into the community of free nations. We praise the efforts of 
the German trade unions and pledge them our full support in opposing Com- 
munism. We urge them to redouble their efforts to expose and defeat the 
collaboration of German industrialists and cartels with Soviet Russia and 
its satellites. The policy of some German industrialists of financing the 
German Communist Party through institutional advertising in the Com- 
munist press is a betrayal of the German nation. These attempts to appease 
Soviet Russia by subsidies to Communism disguised as advertisements lower 
the hopes of the German. people for reestablishing themselves in the world 
community of nations. 


1. Information Service 

The CIO welcomes the recent decision to expand greatly the U. S. In- 
formation Service. The Russian propaganda machine has demonstrated, what 
they learned from Hitler, the power of the repeated lie. Our answer and our 
strength must be the repeated truth. An essential part of this expansion of 
information work is the decision to seek the participation of persons from 
the labor movement. The appeal of the Communists is addressed to the 
workers, and it can be best refuted by the workers themselves. 


8. Labor Participation 

The CIO strongly believes that our nation will directly benefit by the 
appointment of men and women trained in the ranks of labor to influential 
sitions in the planning, policy and operational divisions of the State De- 
partment. Such an infusion of labor-minded citizens into our foreign affairs 
program would constitute a long-overdue recognition of the need for using 
every resource at the nation’s command to solve the enormously complex 
problems which face our government throughout the world. 

The American labor movement has channels of communication and re- 
lationships in foreign countries, the use of which is essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a democratic American foreign policy. 

Labor’s participation in the ECA has accounted for much of the popular 
success of the recovery program; labor’s moral appeal and experience have 
helped avert policies that might have weakened the understanding of ECA 
by the great mass of European workers. 
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It is essential that the experience of American labor should be used jp 
the delegation of the United States to the General Assembly of the Unita 
Nations, to the Economic and Social Council and to the various Commisgiox 
and Specialized Agencies. 

The most serious defect in American foreign policy is the absence og 
American labor from its highest councils. In almost every nation, organize 
labor is playing an increasingly important part in economic and politicy 
affairs. Obviously, people who can understand, assess and work with the 
labor movements of other countries are needed by our government; oy 
American unions can provide such experts from their ranks, who can eff. 
tively serve our government and the democratic movement. 





9. State Department 

The irresponsible and unsubstantiated attacks of McCarthyism agains 
Secretary Dean Acheson and the State Department have weakened our efforts 
to give leadership to the democratic forces of the world against the force 
of Soviet tyranny and aggression. We applaud the Secretary of State; 
courageous refusal to be diverted from the high tasks of his office by the 
reckless charges of Senator McCarthy. The growing pressure of McCarthyism 
must be resisted, and the State Department must strengthen its efforts tp 
work with and encourage the genuine democratic forces throughout the worl 
which truly represent the hopes and aspirations of people. 

We believe that the effort to maintain and extend the frontiers of é& 
mocracy is more than a political struggle. Economic well-being is necessary 
for political stability and individual freedoms. The influence of our goven. 
ment must be directed toward expanding world trade and eliminating barries 
to economic cooperation. 

Throughout Asia, Africa and South America, our government must pr- 
claim that it stands for the right of all peoples to full national freedom ani 
self-government and that it will support efforts towards creating conditions 
for the realization of this right at the earliest possible moment. Through the 
United Nations we can immediately begin the work of removing all remnants 
of colonialism and imperialism. The people of these economically under 
developed areas will successfully resist the inroads of the Soviet-type im 
perialism as they acquire a stake in their own lands. 

Semi-feudal regimes dependent upon and in alliance with European im 
perialism cannot withstand modern pressures. The United States must take 
the lead in the United Nations by proposing steps toward self government 
and freedom for all peoples. 


10. Dictatorships 

The CIO deplores, as dangerous to democratic unity and ideals, the grant 
ing of economic aid to the totalitarian dictatorships of Franco Spain ami 
Peron Argentina. 

The $62,500,000 loan to Franco (authorized by Congress in September 
1950) threatens to weaken the precarious position of the democratic fore 
in Europe and Asia, and to hinder the mobilization of the anti-totalitaria 
people of Europe against the encroachments of Communism. 

The funds made available through this loan will not be used to improv 
the conditions of the oppressed people of Spain; they will be used to reinfore 
a cruel dictatorship which has suppressed free labor unions, as well as fit 
speech, free thought, free press and free assembly. 
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The CIO likewise deplores the recent decision of the United Nations 
to modify its 1946 Resolution on Franco Spain. The re-establishment of Am- 
passadors at Madrid and the admission of Spain to the Specialized Agencies 
of the UN will not help the democratic forces in the world. The Franco 
appeasement will certainly lose us more allies among the workers and farm- 
ers of Europe—our best friends on the Continent—than it can possibly gain 
for us in terms of short-run military expediency. 

In the same way, aid to Peron’s Argentina can only divide, weaken and 
confuse the hard-pressed democratic forces throughout Latin America. 

The CIO believes that other nations must be allowed to work for their 
own improvement in accordance with their own ideals, but we do not accept 
that improvement can be achieved while workers’ organizations and other 
free institutions are suppressed. Our government should lend .aid and as- 
sistance to nations which can genuinely help in the struggle to preserve and 
extend freedom and democracy. Such dictators, however violent their anti- 
Communism, are not assets in the struggle of the community of free nations. 

The free world can and must defeat the military aggression launched by 
the Kremlin and its Communist puppets. The free world can—and must— 
provide that moral leadership and wise action which will provide democratic 
alternatives to Communist ideology for every citizen of the world. 

Our task is difficult. But we will win by our determination, our boldness 
and courage, our faith in the democratic ideals by which we live. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: A motion is made and seconded that the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions be adopted. Vice President Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman and fellow workers, 
the resolution on foreign policy is one of the most important resolutions 
that will be considered by this convention. The world learned at great cost 
in the last war that peace is indivisible. We are learning now more than 
ever that freedom in the world is equally indivisible. This resolution points 
out very clearly that we of CIO stand solidly in support of the policies of 
our Government and the United Nations in meeting the threat of Communist 
aggression in Korea, and we pledge to the free people of the world to do 
everything in our power to meet the challenge of Communist aggression wher- 
ever it rears its ugly head throughout the world. 

But we have to do more than that. It is not enough to merely try to 
meet Communist aggression on the military front; it is not enough to have 
a program based upon containment, trying to box in Communism in the 
World. This resolution says very clearly that the struggle in the world between 
freedom and tyranny, the struggle between democracy and Communism, is a 
struggle for men’s minds, their hearts and their loyalties; and we cannot 
win that struggle, we cannot make freedom grow in the world if we fight 
Communism with guns alone. We have the practical challenge of the world 
of mobilizing the American economy to produce the weapons of war to meet 
the threat of Communism on the battlefront, while at the same time we 
forge the tools of peace on which to fight Communism on the economic and 
social fronts. We have to take away poverty and hunger and social and 
&conomic injustice in the world, which are the sources of Communist strength. 
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As long as people are hungry, as long as people are denied the elemen 
matters of social justice, the Communists will be able to exploit that 

in the world and turn that poverty into power. So our task is not only 
forge the weapons of war but to work on the positive job, because we hay 
to prove by practical demonstration men can have both bread and freedop 
in the world. 

In this fight against Communism, if you look at a map of the world, a 
we did at the London Conference of Free Trade Unionists, if you look at th 
map of the world you will learn a lesson. In those countries where ther 
are strong, free, democratic unions, with the power and the will to fight p 
win a fuller measure of economic and social justice for the great mass y 
people, in those countries Communism is weak, but in countries where ther 
are not strong unions to fight this battle for the great mass of people, ani 
where poverty and hunger are universal, in those countries the forces ¢ 
Communism are strong. 

So we say you have to fight Communism on the battlefronts, but yw 
have to fight it equally as hard on the economic and social fronts in the fight 
against poverty and hunger in the world. That means we have to have no 
only the propaganda of the word to send out over the Voice of Americ, 
but in meeting the propaganda of the Cominform democracy has to substitute 
the propaganda of the deed for the propaganda of the word, because won 
about democracy and freedom will ring hollow in empty bellies in Asia. We 
have to fill those bellies. In China we have been saying for. a long time 
Communism did not conquer China, it moved in to fill the vacuum created by 
our failures. We had the mistaken notion in China freedom’s fight could k 
won if we fought only on the battlefields, and we should have known al 
along freedom’s fight in China and all through Asia has to be fought on the 
battlefields but has to be fought and won also in the rice fields, where people 
are hungry. 

And that is the lesson we have to make clear to the people in America 
and in the world who have the responsibility of formulating and carrying 
out policy in this world-wide struggle against tyranny. 

ECA is a good start in this practical problem of fighting Communism 
on a positive basis through economic and social action, but in Europe we have 
rebuilt the economy of France, we have made great progress in Italy and 
Western Germany, but the people who need the things are not getting their 
share, and unless the people in Western Germany and France and Italy begin 
to get their just share of the fruits of their economy they are not going to 
be prepared to meet the threat of Communism. You have to give people 
something worth defending before you can ask them to fight to defend that. 

They are not fighting in Europe to defend the status quo, because the 
status quo means poverty, it means hardship, it means denying them the 
things to which they are entitled in the way of a higher standard of living. 
You can get people to mobilize and defend their way of life only if their way 
of life gives them the things to which they are rightfully entitled. 

We talk about Point IV—Point IV is peanuts compared to the task that 
faces the peoples of the world. As the resolution says, we spent in the last 
war, when it is fully paid for, one thousand, three hundred billion dollars. 
What we talk about spending for economic aid through Point IV, $45,000,00 
a year, is just a drop in the bucket in comparison. We could give the hungry 
and underprivileged people of the world $45,000,000 worth of economic aid 
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eery year for 30,000 years before we would spend as much in economic aid 
as we spent in the last war. 

We have got to raise our sights. We have got to begin to look realistically 
at the problem, what is America able and willing to do to mobilize its total 
productive power and fight a total war against poverty and hunger in the 
world, because that is the way to fight Communism? How did we do it in 
our trade unions? We didn’t lick the Communists in the practical struggle 
for power inside our unions by shouting slogans. We worked harder at the 
practical job of getting the workers we represent the things to which they 
are entitled. That is how we beat Communism in our unions, and that is how 
we have got to beat it in this struggle all over the world to defend freedom. 

The resolution properly says that America must be prepared to mobilize 
its economic and spiritual strength and be willing to spend sums of money for 
peace comparable to what we spend in war. If we can spend billions and 
billions of dollars for war, why is it that we only spend pennies for people 
inpeace? That is the challenge, and the resolution points out that we have 
got to make a comparable effort on a positive peacetime program, and we 
have got to make it clear in a world where people are in revolt—and in Asia 
hundreds of millions of people are in revolt against poverty and hunger, 
against exploitation and imperialism. We have got to make it abundantly 
dear that in those struggles we stand with the people, we stand with them 
whether they are fighting to get rid of an old imperialism or fighting to 
resist the new Communist imperialism that comes out of Moscow, and 
only to the extent that we make our position clear in the struggles of those 
people will we mobilize these hundreds of millions of people who can be our 
allies in total war, if total war comes, and we pray God we can avoid total 
war, and in that event they can be our partners in building a decent, peaceful 
world. 


But you can’t win their support by slogans. We have got to make it 
clear in the world that the choice today is not between Wall Street and the 
Kremlin, we have got to make it clear that the choice in the world is not be- 
tween Stalin and Standard Oil, that the choice is between freedom and dicta- 
torship, and we have to make it clear that in every period in the history of 
the world, when the chips were down, when freedom was fighting for its very 
life, in those situations the reactionary forces on the Right and on the Left 
got together. We have got to make it clear that we stand opposed to both 
the forces of reaction on the Right and reaction on the Left. They get to- 
gether. Joe Stalin and Hitler got together. The Chicago Tribune and the 
Daily Worker get together. Just read their lines. There is a common denom- 
inator that goes right through, and let me show you some information I got 
out of Germany a couple of weeks ago. Here is a photostatic copy of a page 
from the Communist official organ called “Free People,” and it says here: 
‘The best guarantee of freedom is the relationship between the German peo- 
ple and the Soviet Union and the new border that they have worked out in 
Eastern Germany.” And on the bottom of this full page are paid institutional 
advertisements put in this Communist newspaper by the German cartelists 
Who are subsidizing the German Communist Party. And when we fight to 
strengthen the democratic trade union forces in Germany, the men who went 
‘0 concentration camps under Hitler, the men who are fighting to build the 
democratic forces in Germany today against these cartelists, we have got to 
be sure that America’s foreign policy does not strengthen the economic and 
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political power of those cartelists who will make a deal with Joe Stalin to. 
morrow if they think it is expedient. We have got to see to it that Americ, 
does not strengthen their hands and that we strengthen the forces of ¢. 
mocracy in Germany who want to mobilize German productive power, the 
great workshops of the Ruhr to produce the good things of life which aj 
of the people of Europe can share in and out of which they might get a highe 
standard of living. 

But here you see it time after time, reaction on the one extreme anj 
reaction on the other extreme getting together and ganging up against th 
democratic middle. That is the thing we have got to make clear, we hay 
got to make the people realize that we stand opposed to all of these forces 
whether on the extreme Right or on the extreme Left, because it is the demp. 
cratic middle, it is the strong, democratic approach which holds hope for the 
people of the world. 

And we have got to tell the State Department that what we need in tk 
world, if America is going to make the kind of contacts with people through. 
out the world that we need to make, if we are going to mobilize peopk 
then we have got to quit supporting dead horses like Chiang Kia-shek jp 
China, and we had better take a look at Mr. Rhee in Korea, because if his 
anti-social, anti-labor, anti-people policies continue, we will have fought ip 
vain in Korea because if we turn over to him this country without any basic 
land reforms, without any of the other social reforms which are needed, in 
two years the Communists will take it back again. 

We have got to fight on those things because foreign policy is not a 
abstract thing that you deal with up here in the rarefied atmosphere 0 
diplomacy, it is a tangible thing that touches the lives of people all over the 
world. We have got to use our influence. We have got to defend the State 
Department and Dean Acheson against the unprincipled and irresponsible at- 
tacks of the McCarthys. But while we are doing it we have got to say, yo 
must be more positive if you are going to have a more effective foreign policy 
in the world. 

Why did McCarthyism score so effectively in America on election day! 
And it did, let’s make no mistake about that. It was the most important singk 
factor in the election. Why? Because the H Bomb and word that Russia hai 
the A Bomb had together created a great moral vacuum in the world, a grea 
emptiness in men’s hearts, a fear and uncertainty about the future of the worl 
and their kids. The question is, are we going to fill that moral vacuum 
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that great emptiness in the world with positive values, or are we by defaul 
going to permit that vacuum to be filled with the negative values of Mc 
Carthyism and fear and hatred? And if we fail to fill it with positive value, 
that is what is going to happen. 

It is our task, we in CIO, to mobilize these positive forces in the worl 
who can give leadership in the economic and political fields, who can git 
men hope in the world that there is a way out, that neither war nor peat 
are inevitable, that we shall get war only if we fail to fight for peace, atl 
that we shall get peace only if we work to build that peace. 

I say the State Department ought to learn some of the lessons of lilt 
they ought to begin to have less and less striped pants and stuffed-shit 
diplomacy, and begin to get the kind of people into the State Departmel 
who understand the problems of the peoples of the world. And when th 
need an ambassador for the Court of St. James in London do they S) 
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in to. § “Here is a labor government that understands the people, and then pick 
eric, § somebody who understands those things?” No, they pick Gifford, from 
of de. § AT.&T., a man whom we have had to fight because he thinks the future of 
wr, the § America and the world lies somewhere back beyond Calvin Coolidge in 1928. 
ich all § Those kind of people cannot inspire the confidence of the people in the world 
higher § who have got to be shock troops in the defense of freedom. 
And so we of CIO have got to point out that free labor in the world is the 
1e ani | great citadel which is the strength of the democratic forces. We have got to 
1st the @ throw, our weight in the balance and try to bring about this positive mobili- 
e have @ zation and build and fight for their hopes and their aspirations, and not 
forces | purely on a negative basis in terms of their fears and their hatreds. That is 
dem @ our task and that is what this resolution calls for, and I say, let’s work at 
for the this job of foreign policy, because what good is a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, what good is an escalator clause in the cost of living, what good is 
| in th a wage increase if we have total war? These are the things we have to 
rough § Work out because all of the good things of life are possible only in a world 
people @ of peace. And we in America, who have the fullest measure of freedom and 
shek in @ enjoy the highest standards of living of any peoples in the world have the 
e if his most to lose. And I say, let’s resolve to work at the task of fighting for the 
ught inf Positive ends of peace as we demonstrated our capacity to fight in the terms 
y basic} of the negative ends of war. If we do that I believe it is possible to get the 
ded, in § People of the world marching, and we can stop Communism, we can stop 
it not only with guns, but we can stop it by working and fighting just as 
hard for the good things of life. 
It can be done, and we of the CIO must help in doing that job. 
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le = mittee, the President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Jack Potofsky. 
sible at- 
ta you DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise to 


n poliey make a few observations on this very important resolution. First of all, allow 
me to greet and welcome the many friends from labor internationals of 
1m day! foreign countries who have come to be with us and to witness our proceed- 
at single ings. They come from both continents, and I want them to know that they 
asia al are very welcome here and we are very happy to have them here. 

a grea The free trade union movement is the strongest bond and the strongest 
a wall i for the preservation of our democratic institutions and our way of 

e, 

— Secondly, I want to commend to your attention a document that has 
. of Me lust been distributed, which is of paramount importance, and which deals 
> valtes with CIO policy, the pamphlet on the CIO and World Affairs. 

As President Murray in the opening address stated yesterday, we of the 

ne worl ClO are taking an ever-increasing interest and are continually paying greater 
can git attention to international affairs. In this atomic age, in this ideological war, 
or peat the struggle, as my friend, Walter Reuther, just said, is for the hearts and 
ace, at minds and stomachs of the plain poor people of this world. 
Military preparations are important we must be strong in order to be 
5 of lit able to resist aggression. But important as military preparations may be, 
pfed-shit the people must have a will to fight and must have something to fight for. 
partmet To be a society of free nations we must overcome poverty, disease, bigotry 
hen the and exploitation. 


hey sf It is our firm conviction that the Marshall Plan, ECA and Point Four 
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not only are steps in the direction of rehabilitation of the devastated ang 
backward countries of the world but will bring hope to those peoples. Theg 
instruments must reach the masses of the people, and if we offer words of 
criticism of the policies of ECA and the Marshall Plan it is because we fea 
very strongly that the objective is not to make the rich richer. The objective 
of the Marshall Plan, as we understand it, is to give the peoples of the wory 
real democracy, to afford them the opportunity to help themselves to enjoy 
their freedom without any molestation; and our criticism is directed towanj 
policies that do not permit the hundreds of millions of dollars our coynty 
is pouring into these countries to seep through to the working people, to the 
masses of the people. We feel that some of those countries ought to have 
enough strength to afford their governments to be self-sustaining. We fea 
they ought to have a wage, whether it is in France or Western Germany, 
sufficient for those people to live decently. We feel there ought to be lan 
reforms in Italy and other countries so that the peasants and poor peopk 
would have an opportunity to assert themselves. We want the Marshall Plan 
in France to be directed towards that end. We want peace; everybody wants 
peace, and we firmly believe that the United Nations is the best instrumen. 
tality that has been proposed so far to maintain the peace of the world. The 
United Nations has shown teeth in the Korean situation, it has been tested 
and it has been shown it was able to resist aggression. It must be strength. 
ened so that we may avoid a third world war. 

We support Point IV. We believe that along with the practical assistance 
and the know-how which we will be called upon to supply to the backwari 
areas of this world of ours, we should also export our social and labor tech- 
niques. Yes, the people we will send into those backward areas must work 
for workers’ rights, they must work for a high standard of living, they must 
work for collective bargaining. These are the kind of techniques that can 
be supplied by organized labor, in Asia and the Middle East and Latin 
America. 

We are opposed to any loans to Franco or to Peron. As Reuther has said 
we oppose Fascism and we oppcse Communism. We oppose both becaus 
they are abhorrent to democracy and to our way of life. We support th 
integration of economy through the Schuman plan, provided labor, through 
the European countries, is amply represented in the Schuman plan. In this 
way we can be sure there will be no cartelism of industry and we can be sur 
the Nazi industrialists do not come back to arm for war. 

CIO has a policy and a program, and this policy is very succinctly stated 
at the end of this pamphlet which has been distributed. 

The CIO is for strengthening of the democratic institutions throughout 
the world; it is for the improvement of the living standards of people i 
every land. It supports the United Nations as the best means of assuring 
world peace. It wants continuance of the European Recovery Program, with 
sufficient funds to make it truly effective, it does not want to go back to tle 
isolationist theory of Mr. Bob Taft. The CIO is for the expansion of the Poitt 
IV program for aid to backward areas, with the understanding that labo 
techniques should also be exported. CIO is for assistance to the democratit 
free trade unions throughout the world because we believe that the trade 
union movement in the world is the bulwark of democracy and the only safety 
for peace of the world. 

The CIO believes in labor participation in the State Department and it 
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every agency of the government, and I say we want such participation not 
because we want jobs but because we want peace and security. We want 
participation on the policy-making level, on the highest policy-making level; 
and it is about time for a change. It seems you have to be a millionnaire in 
order to become a spokesman for the United States government. The time 
has come for a change. Instead of sending representatives—or, not repre- 
sentatives, the people who speak for the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—let us send people who speak for organized labor. We want par- 
ticipation, and we ask for participation in government because we love our 
country, because we love democracy, because we are ready to fight for it and 
because we believe we have a contribution to make, a contribution second to 
none. 

We are opposed to isolationism; we are opposed to imperialism, Commu- 
nism and Fascism, and any infiltration of aggression anywhere. We are 
opposed to any financial aid in the form of loans or credits to any reactionary 
dictatorship, whether it is Peron in Argentina or Franco in Spain. 

We are opposed to any suppression of the free trade union movements 
anywhere. We are opposed to any false economy in foreign assistance pro- 
grams. We want the assistance, as I said before, to go to people to raise 
their standards of living so they will have something to fight for and will 
know that our democratic institutions and the help that comes from our great 
country comes in the best of spirit, without any ulterior motives, and it comes 
as a result of our desire to have freedom and democracy prevail on this earth. 
We are opposed to any international cartels which threaten the peace of the 
world and restrict production and exploit the consumers. The exploitation of 
people, that is the real core, that is what creates the soil for Communism. 
We must make sure in the light of our experiences in Latin America to re- 
nounce exploitation once and for all and to allow the peoples to function and 
live on decent living standards, to have decent homes, and have an opportunity 
to educate their children. In that way we shall preserve our life. 

This, my friends, is the program of CIO; this is a constructive program 
for America, for the world, for peace and for security. 

I support this resolution and commend it to you for unanimous adoption. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The President of the CIO, Philip Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to engage 
myself in a lengthy discussion about a matter that has already been covered 
by the preceding speakers. I wanted to lend emphasis to the points presented 
to the convention by Presidents Reuther and Potofsky. Like them, I regard 
this as a resolution of great importance, particularly as it affects the welfare 
of our nation, and it suggests certain constructive guide posts for the deter- 
mination of our government’s foreign policy. 

I read a letter to the convention yesterday which I thought was of suffi- 
cient import to warrant the considered attention of the delegation here. It 
was addressed to the President of this organization by the President of the 
United States. The letter deals substantially with many of the matters 
already covered by the resolution and discussed by Delegates Reuther and 
Potofsky. 


Let me lend a little additional emphasis to some of the points made by 
the President in his letter to this convention. He says this, and I quote him: 
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“In these great tasks’—that is, the task of these undertakings of the 
Government of the United States in its mobilization program, its Point IV 
program, and also the task of developing universal understanding amongst 
the peoples of the world, and the promotion of peace, he has this to say: 

“In these great tasks, the role of labor is a vital one. The demands on our 
system of production can only be met if labor does its utmost to expand our 
output of defense materials and equipment. Our industrial capacity, and our 
labor force are better able now than they were in the days of World War II 
to turn back the challenge of world tyranny.” 

Then continuing, the President says: 

“Our unions must work toward the further expansion of our industrial 
strength.” 

Continuing, the letter states: 

“Over and above this material effort, however, our unions have a great 
spiritual contribution to make to the cause of freedom.” 

Then, get this, the President of the United States in his communication 
to this convention had this to say: 

“The labor movement in this country is a symbol of our concept of free- 
dom. It can speak directly to the working people of other lands. By its ex- 
ample it can show that a free and democratic society is the best hope of the 
worker everywhere.” 

Continuing, the President has this to say: 

“More than any other element in our country, the labor movement can 
refute the lies of Communist propaganda about the nature of our society, and 
our objectives in the world.” 

And the President says: 

“Your organization’”—meaning the CIO—‘is already doing much to 
spread the true message of democracy through the world. It must, in the 
future, do even more.” 

I am lending a little emphasis to some points the President of the United 
States brought to the attention of the CIO convention here yesterday. The 
statements made to the convention here this afternoon by President Reuther 
and President Potofsky lend their support to the opinion expressed by the 
President of the United States in the letter which he addressed me yesterday. 
He points out in this communication the role of labor in this great world 
conflict of ideas. He asks this convention to express, as it has oft’times ex- 
pressed, its desire to spread the doctrine of freedom and the doctrine of 
democracy amongst the peoples of the world, particularly the peoples who for 
the moment are submerged behind so-called iron curtains in totalitarian 
countries. 

I had an opportunity, together with a number of our representatives, to 
meet with the officials of the Economic Cooperation Administration in Wash- 
ington about two months ago. We expressed to the officers of the ECA our 
desire to have the government, through the State Department and through the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, see to it that the governments to whom 
we give funds to assist them in their industrial annd economic rehabilitation 
pass those benefits that accrue from the distribution of those funds down to 
the poor people. We have witnessed a situation in France, which is to say 
the least distressing, where profit-hungry corporations and business enter- 
prises have been substantially rehabilitated due in part to contributions made 
that great country by the government of the United States through the 
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Marshall Plan; but, unfortunately, we discover to our complete amazement 
that the benefits which ordinarily accrue people when high production takes 
place and industrial rehabilitation transpires does not flow from industry 
down to the common people. Hence, we have insisted in cases such as the 
one which presently prevails in France, and also the one which presently 
prevails in Italy, that our Administration take a positive position with respect 
to distribution of our American funds amongst the peoples in those countries. 
In other words, that where it is discovered that industrial output has gone up 
and profit-making is present, that the industrialists who derive benefits 
through the use of our moneys then contribute towards the development of 
a free and democratic society by providing a better standard of living for 
the peoples in those countries. That, it seems to me, is a reasonable solution 
of those programs. What we propose to have done with respect to situations 
such as we find in France and Italy seems to be the will of this convention 
with regard to other situations with respect to say West Africa or Indo-China, 
or to other possessions of countries with whom we have presently friendly 
relations. 

My good friends, I suppose that we could discuss this resolution from 
now until the beginning of next week and devote our energies exclusively 
toward the development of a more healthy understanding of the things which 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations looks forward to in the field of inter- 
national relations and foreign affairs. 

I understand that our Administration is subject to a certain degree of 
criticism—there is no question about that. Any kind of an administration 
that may be in power at any time, either in peace or in war, is elevated to 
those positions for the purpose of working out the best kind of solutions 
obtainable under existing circumstances, but nevertheless subjecting them- 
selves, by virtue of the positions which they occupy, to certain types of criti- 
cism that may be directed against them by segments of our national popu- 
lation. 

I unhesitatingly support the resolution because it seems to express the 
viewpoint of the members of our organization and it substantially reflects the 
opinion of millions of other folks who are not members of our organization. 

The most distressing condition that we have confronting us in the United 
States today with respect to the promotion of our foreign policy is the grave 
distrust that has been created in the arena of politics here at home, where 
the foreign relations situation has become a political football to be kicked 
about by certain of our politicians. I think that this conventionn is right 
when it expresses the desire that we should have national unity, especially 
during periods of grave national and international crisis, such as the one 
which we are now passing through. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the Congress of the United States 
should be almost torn asunder over what America should do to combat the 
evils of Communism. I think that our labor movements in the United States 
should concentrate some of their effort upon a drive to put these politicians’ 
heads together, or to bump them together, so that they may have a better 
understanding of what it is the people of the United States want. 

There is no lack of understanding among the people who work, either for 
a salary or for an hourly wage rate, or whether they work in the fields or in 
offices. There is no misunderstanding in their minds. We have a common 
understanding. The United States of America and almost its entire popula- 
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tion wants to fight Communism, and they do want the leaders of our nation, 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats, to provide the light, to give 
guidance to the people—intelligent guidance—without tearing the heart out of 
America and creating a state of despondency in the minds of its people. 

These foreign situations are all susceptible to proper solution if men of 
goodwill who have faith in our country are prepared to cast aside their polit. 
ical differences, their jealousies and their political bickerings, and in the 
interests of America decide now to get together and fight unitedly to combat 
the evils of international Communism. 

We can talk now and we can continue to talk from now until doomsday 
about all of the Utopian plans designed to promote peace and universal world 
understanding, but that kind of understanding has got to begin at home. How 
can America create a peaceful condition through this universe while its leaders 
are chopping each other’s heads off, to the complete dismay of the entire 
population ? 

I referred yesterday to the degrading, perverted status of our political 
system, all of which grew out of the recent elections, when demagoguery had 
reached the ultimate, and politicians grasping for office, on this foreign policy 
question unhesitatingly referred to each other as liars and traitors and 
robbers—yes, even murderers—the most diabolical, filthy campaign ever un- 
dertaken in the history of the United States of America. And the people 
responsible for it are also responsible for the state of confusion and mis. 
understanding that has been brought home to the people of the United States 




























in the course of the past few months. = 
In addition, therefore, to the adoption of this very worthwhile resolution, 

it should be the high purpose of conventions such as this, if we are going to By pe 

lend spiritual and moral leadership to the healthy attainment of goodwill and the | 

peace and democracy and freedom, that we shall begin at home. Here is B ame 





where we have to provide examples, and here is the place where the common 
people of the United States must demand of their national leaders, whether 
they be Republicans or Democrats, that there will be common understanding 
and unity if we are going to combat Communism, not only at home but 
abroad. You cannot fight Communism successfully in the world if there is 
disunity among our political representatives and statesmen here at home. 

I am dismayed by the attitude of a number of our political leaders who 
indulge themselves in the luxury of character assassination, referring, in the 
language of McCarthyism, to the President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of State as men responsible for the loss of lives of our young men 
in Korea. Never was there a more damnable and a more reprehensible lie 
sent ovr the air waves than those people presented to the people of the United 
States prior to the election. 

Another Congress is about to convene, January 1st or thereabouts in the 
year 1951, and that Congress is going to convene in an atmosphere of distrust, 
an atmosphere of prejudice, an atmosphere of slander, an atmosphere of 
filth, an atmosphere that will reflect discredit upon our people and upon our 
nation who have assumed the role of world leadership amongst all right 
thinking people throughout the universe. How in the name of Almighty God 
can America ever achieve universal peace, universal democracy and freedom, 
and a higher standard of living for the poor peoples throughout the world 
so long as the nation is polluted by political leadership whose only interest in 
these matters of policy is dissemination of scandal and the propagation of lies? 
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I take the platform here this afternoon to discuss this issue, not as the 
President of the CIO, no, but as a citizen of the United States of America, 
demanding of our leaders when the Congress convenes in the early part of 
next year that they expedite agreement among themselves before they at- 
tempt to secure agreements from our countries. It is idle, it is wasteful, it 
is extravagant for a country to indulge itself in the luxuries of| slander and 
abuse at a time when not only this nation, but all of the nations throughout 
the world are living in a state of complete confusion, misunderstanding and 
distrust. 

So, let this great body of labor assume the leadership in this matter 
as it has in many other matters by requesting, by demanding, yes, by pray- 
ing, not only for universal peace, but also for peace and understanding at 
home. 

So, my good friends, in appraising the value of the resolution which is 
presently before you I can’t help but lend my support to its adoption and 
also to commend to you the praiseworthy statements of your distinguished 
leaders who made their representations of our point of view in support of 
the resolution, in the persons of Walter Reuther and Jack Potofsky. I hope 
that the resolution is adopted, that we will leave this convention and fight, 
not for peace abroad, but that our fight will also be directed toward the 
attainment of peace at home. 


DELEGATE MARTIN, American Newspaper Guild: President Murray 
and fellow delegates, I rise to support the recommendations of the Resolutions 
Committee for a CIO declaration on foreign policy. 

This is a good declaration. It is forthright, frank, fair. It sets out what 
I believe should be the policy of this great labor organization concerning 


the world situation with which we are confronted. As a delegate from the 
American Newspaper Guild, I urge that it be adopted. 

This declaration pulls no punches, yet it gives full credit where credit 
isdue. It enumerates both the good and the bad in American foreign policy 
from the standpoint of the American worker. It belabors with equal honesty 
the vicious assault of McCarthyism upon the State Department and the 
State Department’s acquiescence to the United Nations acceptance of Franco 
Spain. It levels a heavy blast against the wicked aggression of Communism 
upon the free peoples of the earth, yet points out bluntly that guns alone 
cannot win for the Western powers in the global struggle with the madmen 
of the Kremlin. 

Much of the declaration concerns the European Recovery Program, its 
past, present and future, as well as similar matters like Point Four, the 
Gordon Gray report and the Schuman Plan. It is perhaps in order at this 
bint, therefore, that I bring you something in the nature of a report as 
your labor representative in the overseas operation of the Marshall Plan. 
Such a report inevitably begins with emphasis on the great successes which 
the ECA has achieved in its program for rebuilding the economy of war-torn 
Western Europe. 

Today, as last year and the year before, none but a dyed-in-the-wool 
Communist would deny the continuing miracle of Europe’s unprecedented 
*onomic recovery. The figures are available; they speak for themselves. In- 
teed, though it had been planned from the start to progressively spend less 
money each year on ERP, the progress of recovery in most countries has been 
% rapid that additional reductions in expenditure are already being planned. 
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In every category—in industrial production, agricultural production, trans. 

portation and trade—Western Europe has made a phenomenal comeback 

from the dark days of despondency at the close of the war. And, as a genem 
thing, our friends of the European trade unions feel that the workers jp 
most of the participating countries have shared in the benefits of the recovery 
program as well as in the sacrifices attendant upon the restoration of theip 
homelands. It is entirely proper, therefore, for the CIO declaration to speak 
with satisfaction of “the continuing success of the ERP in most participating 
countries.” It is equally proper, however, for the declaration to express C10; 
dissatisfaction with the distribution of the fruits of recovery in certain og 
the countries and to call for “bold new steps” to bring the situation in thes 
nations into proper balance. 

In this connection, it should be noted that CIO has already made a genuiy 
contribution through participation in two labor teams that went to Europ 
the past summer to see for themselves the true state of affairs abroad. On 
group went from the United Automobile Workers, headed by John Livingston; 
another combined AFL-CIO-and-Independent team brought Brother Bellange 
of the Textile Workers. ‘ 

The reports of these two teams served perhaps more than any other 
single factor to draw serious attention in high quarters to the need for action 
of a new and more courageous type. 

In appraising the successes or failures of ECA, however, we must not 
overlook the fact that it has been primarily instrumental in rescuing Europ 
from the threat of Communist expansion. The facts demonstrate incontn 
vertibly that Communism has lost ground at an amazing rate since the advent 
of the Marshall Plan. Every recent election held in Europe serves up adéi- 
tional proof of this statement. 

In Denmark, for instance, when the voters went to the polls in September 
to choose a new Parliament, only seven out of the 149 seats were captured 
by the Communists, as compared with 18 that had previously been held by 
them since 1945. In the municipal elections in neutral Sweden, also held in 
September, the Communist Party vote dropped from the 372,424 ballots o 
1946 to 184,603, the total number of its seats on the councils declined from 
91 to 29. Norway’s most recent parliamentary election proved even mor 
disastrous for the hammer-an-sickle; the 11 seats the Reds had won in 1% 
were completely wiped out—not a single Communist candidate was elected! 

England’s Communists fared equally badly in last winter’s election 
The two Reds in the House of Commons since 1945 were both defeated for 
re-election. Of the 105 Communist and fellow-traveler candidates, about 9 
percent were so badly beaten that they were compelled to forfeit the cash 
deposits they had posted in order to run, British law requiring the forfeit 
such deposits from all candidates who receive less than 12-and-one-half pe 
cent of the vote in their constituencies. 

In the pre-Marshall Plan Belgium of 1946, the Communists took almost 
13 percent of the national vote, winning 11 of the 101 senators and 2 ¢ 
the 202 deputies. In the election of the recent summer, the number of Cot 
munist senators dropped from 11 to three, the number of deputies from 2 
to seven. In Holland, the Communists had held 56 seats in the provineid 
legislatures since the 1946 elections; this year’s voting cut that number toil 

The Communist losses are even greater in the countries that bone 
the Iron Curtain directly. In West Germany’s free election of the past yetl 
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Reds were only able to win 15 out of the 432 seats in the Bundestag; in 
austria’s general election in October of 1949, they took little more than five 
percent of the total vote. In Greece, the Communists have finally admitted 
defeat in their guerrilla rebellion and the government, under the prodding 
of some plain talk by American officials there, is trying to rebuild a free 
democracy from the ruins of more than a decade of continuous strife. 

In France and in Italy, however, it must be admitted that Communism 
continues to pose a powerful threat. The Communist Party still boasts the 
largest single bloc of votes in the French General Assembly; and it may 
surprise you to learn that there are more card-carrying members of the 
Communist Party in Italy today than there are in Russia. Nevertheless, 
een in these two countries, the minions of Moscow have lost ground in 
the course of the recovery years. In each nation, new and vigorous young 
free labor movements have sprung up to challenge the traditional hold of 
the Cmunist Party upon the old-line labor organizations, and, though the 
Red-led CGT in France and CGIL in Italy are still the largest union groups 
in each respective country, the steady growth of the non-Communist Force 
Quvriere and the Catholic CFTC in France, and of the new anti-Communist 
(ISL in Italy, are sources of great encouragement to the followers of free- 
dom in Western Europe. Additionally, in France, the Communist Party 
itself has officially and publicly bemoaned the decline of its total membership 
rolls from 1,000,000 members in 1947 to only 700,000 members in 1950. 

And so it has gone throughout Europe since the beginning of the recov- 
ey effort. Industry, agriculture, transport and trade have made record- 
breaking recoveries; the countries of Western Europe have maintained their 
independence; and the Communists have remained halted at the point of 
their peak gains in 1948 with the rape of Czechoslovakia. 

Many factors have contributed to the rout of the Communists in Western 
Europe, not the least of these being recovery itself. In my own work with 
the Labor Information aspects of the ECA program overseas—and let me 
note parenthetically for the record that the ECA success in pioneering an 
overseas Labor Information program has made such an impression in gov- 
emment circles that the State Department has now decided to begin building 
a permanent Labor Information program of its own abroad—in this pro- 
gram, we have found that the most effective antidote to much of the Com- 
munist propaganda against the Marshall Plan is the actual demonstration 
of improvement in the conditions of the countries and their people. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that for several years immediately following 
World War II, the captive Communist press of Europe had enjoyed a field 
tay virtually unchallenged for its running attack on the United States as 
an “imperialist, warmongering aggressor nation in which the workers are 
enslaved by Wall Street,” and all our efforts to counterattack on this par- 
ticular theme had availed but little until ECA’s Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram swung into high gear. Teams of European workers, of technicians, 
of management, coming to America on missions of technical study, began 
to take back to their homelands, in their own impressions of the United 
States, the strongest possible answers to the Communist slanders about our 
way of life. As one of the most useful devices developed in connection with 
RCA, this Technical Assistance Program has therefore brought favorable 
‘sults far beyond those that were contemplated at the start. 


It had so happened that in the early ECA days, far-sighted Europeans 
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had begun to look across the Atlantic and to wonder what accounted fo 
the high standard of living and the impressive productive capacity of th 
people of the United States. Somewhat shackled by the restrictions of , 
craft tradition and hedged in by the limitations of monopoly practices jp 
industry and agriculture, our European friends did not understand, anj 
consequently stood in fear of, the industrial and agricultural technologie 
practiced over here. So, in cooperation with the governments concerned anj 
with the European Marshall Plan counterpart office—the OEEC, or Orgap. 
ization for European Economic Cooperation—ECA undertook to bring tp 
America numerous groups of Europeans for study tours ranging from one ty 
six months. 

Since the first team of experts set sail from Turkey in January of 1949 
2,877 Europeans in virtually every category and from every Marshall Play 
country have come to this country to see how our competitive economy 
operates and to learn the techniques of our system which they might bk 
able to adapt to their own economies. These 2,877 Europeans have been 
divided into some 345 teams which have ranged in size from one man to 9, 
One hundred and eight such teams have completed their visits to the States 
and have returned; there are at the present moment 165 other teams now 
traveling in the United States. Currently scheduled are 255 more such 
technical assistance projects calculated to bring about 2,000 additional Euro. 
peans to these shores in the next few months. 

Europe’s unions were among the first organized groups to take an in 
terest in this program and almost from the start labor groups began to ask 
for and get assignments of workers to the visiting teams. More than 
teams have already come with labor representatives included; nine of thes 
have been all-labor teams. Up to now, some 540 workers from European 
unions have participated in the program of visits to the States. 

This has been a fortunate development because of the trend which the 
Marshall Plan has taken in recent months. High on the present list of ERP 
objectives is an effort to encourage greater industrial productivity in member 
countries. While workers cannot by themselves generate the desired increase, 
they do represent the most important single element in the achievement of 
that end. Long proud of their hand craftsmanship and steeped in the trad- 
tion of hand skills, many of Europe’s workers frankly approach modern tech- 
niques with skepticism and suspicion. But, along with all human beings, these 
workers share the perfectly reasonable desires for a better standard of living, 
increased leisure time, pleasant working conditions, decent housing, job secur 
ity, health safeguards and as many of the creature comforts as they can eam. 
On the trips to America, they are discovering for the first time that these 
desires are not only compatible with industrial efficiency, but that they can 
be satisfied as a direct result of the increased production, high employment, 
cheaper commodity prices and greater consuming purchasing power which 
flow from the American system’s combination of industrial initiative and unio 








enterprise. 

No amount of literature on the subject could have been nearly as effec- 
tive as what these workers have seen for themselves as they have movei 
from place to place in our vast country. Their comments, made in pres 
interviews, published in official reports, spoken here and there before large 
and varied audiences, are having and will continue to have a persuasive infli- 
ence on the attitudes of all European workers toward the goals of efficient 
and economic production. 
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If the only result of this effort was the adoption of better production 
methods in Europe, thereby easing the load of the recovery burden on the 
American taxpayer, it would be worth many times the cost. But there have 
been many useful byproducts of this imaginative and constructive program. 
For one thing, almost without exception, the members of these visiting teams 
have learned to appreciate and to understand our American way of life and 
have become, in their own countries, articulate in explanation of the cultural, 
social and economic values they have been surprised to discover here, their 
previous impressions of this country having been limited largely to their 
judgment of the Hollywood: motion picture and the allegations of the Com- 
munist line. Now this is not to say that they have embraced without qualifi- 
cation, or even approved, every facet of our national life—to the exclusion 
of values they consider important in their own—but it does mean that now 
they have come to understand our society, can explain it effectively and 
honestly, and are thus in position to refute the falsehoods so avidly spread 
by the propaganda machine of the Soviet Union. 

Long after ECA, this reservoir of understanding and good will is sure to 
remain in many a small village, many a metropolitan city, all over the con- 
tinent. There will be people in Europe for a full generation who can say in 
answer to our enemies: “I was there; I know how it is in America.” 

Reflecting on this specific program, and reviewing for ourselves the gen- 
eral successes of America’s aid to our neighbors of Europe, I feel the CIO 
can be fully justified in this proposed declaration’s expression of satisfaction 
with the ECA record of the past. But, as we turn to the present and the 
future, we find suddenly looming before us the specter of impending disap- 
pointment with the ultimate probable results in two of the most important 
participating countries. It is with respect to the conduct of the program in 
these nations from henceforth that the declaration calls, and calls quite prop- 
erly, for “bold new steps.” 

It is no secret that the nations to which reference is made are France 
and Italy, and, in a different manner, Western Germany. By a strange coinci- 
dence, the two countries for which the CIO is properly expressing major 
concern are the very two in which the largest single trade union organization 
is still dominated by the Communist Party! 


In these two countries, despite the successful rejuvenation of the general 
economy, despite the obvious outward evidences of a returning prosperity, 
the simple fact remains that the great masses of the people have not yet 
felt the bolstering impact of recovery to the extent that the average American 
citizen would regard as normal. Wages in France and in Italy have lagged so 
far behind the post-war runaway price rise that the average worker, though 
certainly better off today than he was in 1947, is still considerably worse 
off than he was before the war. He has not shared in the benefits of recovery 
in anything like so large a measure as have the merchant and the manufac- 
turer. Trapped on the one hand between vested interests that are as selfish, 
a reactionary and as feudalistic as any that the world has ever known, and 
on the other hand by governments representing tenuous coalitions of so many 
different minority parties that virtually every major issue must finally be 
tesolved by the half-hearted measures of compromise rather than by cour- 
ageous acts of high purpose, the worker in France and in Italy could turn 
for salvation only to his union; and there, too, in most cases, he has found 
his union so ridden with the party-line hacks of Communist persuasion and 
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so hamstrung by the complexities of outdated national labor laws and atti- 
tudes that ofttimes it proves to be a frail haven of refuge. It is largely for 
this reason that the workers have been breaking away from their old-line 
Communist-dominated unions and have been turning in increasing numbers to 
the new free and democratic organizations like FO, CFTC and CISL. This 
is a heartening development in itself. It is also encouraging that most of 
the free trade unions of Western Europe have now joined with their brothers 
around the world, including the great labor movements of the United States, 
in the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, some 50,000,000 
strong. Through the new ICFTU, the strong unions are trying valiantly to 
help the weak and the young in world labor. But, despite these signs of 
progress, the basic fact nevertheless remains that the workers of France and 
of Italy are confronted with the hostility, the prejudice and the determined 
opposition of an entrenched employer class that, by and large, though with 
some notable exceptions, apparently would prefer to gamble with the future 
of its country rather than divide its exorbitant profits with the very people 
whose toil makes those profits possible. It is a further basic and deplorable 
fact that in Italy and in France—even in this ever-changing, fast-moving 
world of 1950—even in this era of introduction to the atomic age—a sub- 
stantial portion of the employers are still doggedly determined to operate 
their factories and to conduct their business enterprises in exactly the same 
primitive and wasteful fashion as did their grandfathers before them. They 
would rather continue to make a high profit on a small volume, freezing the 
competition, keeping prices up and wages down, than to make the changes 
necessary for expansion into a high-production, high-wage operation involv- 
ing lower cost, lower prices and a greater over-all profit. 

These encrusted apostles of the status quo are, in many cases, the very 
same well-heeled characters who financed Fascism in Italy, who played footsie 
with the notorious Vichy collaborationist government in France during the 
wart-time occupation by the Germans, who have sold out their people before 
and who, God forbid, will sell them out again if it should ever become essential 
to the preservation of their own skins or even merely compatible with the 
continued cramming of their own pocketbooks. It is primarily these ignoble 
gentlemen who perpetuate, particularly in France, the generations-old busi- 
ness custom of maintaining three different sets of books—one set by which 
the management goes through the motions of determining the wage scales for 
their employees, a second set by which they compute the taxes which are paid 
to the government, and the third honest (but hidden) set of books within 
which is concealed the true amount of the earnings. I do not pretend to be 
an authority on the high art of corruption in business; but if I wanted to 
become one, this triple system of bookkeeping would provide the perfect place 
to begin the studies. 

Nevertheless, I have long been convinced that the overwhelming majority 
of the people in Italy and in France bitterly disapprove and oppose these 
evil practices by a small, but powerful, group of employers. Caught in the 
backwash of enemy occupation, much of their confidence destroyed by their 
tragic experiences during the war, the great masses of these people are under 
tremendous handicaps, however, as they struggle with political, social and 
economic problems so enormous and so complex that it is difficult even to 
discuss them in language that we Americans can understand. ECA has recog- 
nized the existence of these problems from the start and has attempted to 
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help the governments of France and Italy to find the solutions. Some prog- 
ress has been made, but not nearly enough. The situation among the working 
classes of both countries is still critical and therein lie the seeds of an enor- 
mous discontent from which one dark day may spring a harvest of destruction 
and disaster. 

It is to forestall the reaping of so calamitous a crop of evil consequence 
that your proposed declaration calls for “bold new steps.’’ Such steps are 
certain to be criticized in some circles on both the Left and Right as undue 
interference with the internal affairs of a sovereign nation. To all of us in 
America, the mere idea of internal interference in the affairs of a friendly 
nation is, of course, most repugnant. We have been angered from the be- 
ginning of ECA by Communist accusations, always undeserved, that the 
whole program calls for our interference with the affairs of the participating 
governments. But there is a very real distinction between internal interfer- 
ence within another nation and the act of protecting an invited investment 
by the taxpayers of America. I do not call it interference, for instance, if 
we stipulate that the American taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars must NOT go 
to swell the bulging coffers of profiteers abroad. I do not call it interference 
if we tell a friendly government that] it must NOT use our dollar aid to 
finance the further enrichment of a greedy patronnat. 

These may constitute “bold new steps,’”’ but they do not represent inter- 
ference. I believe every man and woman in this hall today would agree that 
it is the right, yes, that it is the duty, of America’s representatives abroad 
to see to it that our money is spent in the best interests of all the people 
of the participating nations. As a matter of fact, there is a growing senti- 
ment inside ECA itself that “bold new steps” do indeed have to be taken 
in order to protect this investment that we Americans have already made 
in the future of Western Europe. 

The Chiefs of the ECA Missions to Italy and to France—Mr. Dayton 
and Mr. Parkman respectively—have recently been taking advantage of every 
opportunity to remind the governments and the business leadership of both 
countries that we Americans will accept nothing less than the full participa- 
tion by every segment of their societies in the benefits deriving from the 
Marshall Plan. Our Mission Chiefs have been spelling out this fact in strong 
words to our friends across the sea, but the time is at hand when words may 
no longer suffice. It is growing late; the Marshall Plan has already run 
more than half of its appointed course. We must take action to implement 
the fine words with finer deeds while there is still time; we must do whatever 
is necessary to make it absolutely certain that Marshall Plan money is spent 
henceforth in the interest of the many rather than to feed the avarice of the 
few. 

Those of us in ECA who are speaking up for such action need your sup- 
port. And let me say, Mr. President, that your labor representatives are far 
from being alone in their stand on this crucial issue. There is today a most 
enlightened, a most progressive leadership at the very top in the administra- 
tion of the program at home and abroad, and this sympathetic leadership also 
needs your support if it is to take the “bold new steps” for which the situa- 
tion abroad cries out in urgent anguish. 

President Murray, this declaration will strengthen the hands of those 
who speak with genuine concern for labor eand for the welfare of all the 
people within the inner councils of our government both here and across the 
seas. I call for its unanimous adoption. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I caution the delegate who is on the floor at the 
moment that it is now about three minutes to five, and unless the delegation 
is prepared to extend these deliberations until about 7:00 o’clock in the 
morning the Chair would like to close. May I have an agreement with Jack 
Livingston that he won’t take any more than two minutes? All right, Jack, 


DELEGATE LIVINGSTON, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I rise to support this resolution, as a delegate from our 
organization who spent several weeks going through the factories in Europe 
and visiting with workers in their homes. 

I also support the resolution because it calls upon ECA to administer 
their affairs as ECA was originally intended. I specifically refer to Point 5 
on page 10, which says in part: “The CIO convention, therefore, reaffirms its 
support for the ERP, but at the same time calls for bold new policies to 
encourage improved distribution of national income.” 

Yes, while traveling throughout Europe and visiting with workers we 
found, for example, that in the city of Paris the stores were bulging with 
goods. You could buy a five and a half foot Frigidaire in that city for $450, 
and yet the workers were making from $25 to $40 per month, depending upon 
whether or not they were married or single. 

We traveled throughout Germany, we went through a number of auto- 
mobile plants, the great Opel Works right out of the city of Frankfurt, and: 
there we found 18,000 General Motors workers working for 37 cents an hour. 
When you find those conditions you find the industrialists have expanded 
their plants in many cases so that they are producing today not only as much 
as they were during the war, but many times more. Today, after expansion 
of their plants in that manner they are making higher profits than ever known 
in their history. 

But what have they done in respect to the workers? They have refused 
to let the workers in those plants share in those gains and those improvements, 
And I say to you, as I said to our delegates when I returned, if ECA does 
not keep on its toes and see that the right kind of a job is done and see that 
the people themselves get the right kind of aid out of the Marshall Plan, we 
will wake up some day to find that we have helped rebuild the factories in 
the Ruhr Valley only for Joe Stalin to take over. 

Through the medium of this convention I also want to call upon the 
American manufacturers who have investments in Europe, such companies 
as General Motors, the Ford Company, and the International Harvester Com- 
pany to lead the way over there and give their workers a decent wage. They 
are making the profits. I had occasion to sit down with one employer and he 
said, “I won’t argue with you for one second as to whether we can pay more 
money, but the other industrialists won’t go along with me.” We don’t accept 
that as an excuse. 

I further support this because I am firmly convinced the CIO will keep 
on its toes and keep prodding the ECA whenever they find it necessary to do 
so. Weare not like the Communists. The Communists would like to use every 
statement that is made in this convention that they can to interpret some of 
our decisions as being against the Marshall Plan. The reason they will do 
that is because they don’t want it to work, they want it to fail. I say we 
must keep on our toes to see that the Marshall Plan works for the purposes 
for which it was really intended. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Altman, of the 
United Wholesale and Retail Workers. 


DELEGATE ALTMAN, Wholesale and Retail Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, we have debated this question on foreign policy at other 
conventions of the CIO. Many of us here today have raised the problem of 
the menace of the Soviet Union and its expansionist policies. But all the 
debate that took place did nothing to educate the people as much as the 
actions of the Soviet Union during the last two or three years, and today the 
American people recognize that we must combat Communism. 

But a new debate is taking place in America, and that debate is, what is 
the best method to use to combat Communism ? 

I believe that the resolution proposed by the Resolutions Committee is the 
only sound and practical way, but we must remember this fact, that on 
November 7th the people of the United States, because of the fear that exists 
today in our own country, the fear of a new world war, voted to set back our 
policy and our administration, and as Philip Murray said this afternoon, the 
demagogues in our country have utilized this hope for peace and this fear 
of war to distort the issues and to bring false issues before the public. 

We heard men like Stassen and Jenner put~the blame for the Korean 
war on our government, and not where the blame belongs, on the Soviet Union. 
What is the Soviet Union’s plan today? I think it is clearly evident that she 
has a strategic design that is being used. The world today, the free world is 
surrounded by a cordon of satellite Communist states, and Russia can press 
a button and start an aggressive attempt at revolution anywhere. 

The reactionaries in our country today would want us to get bogged down 
in Asia, in China, and this problem is becoming a political problem and not 
merely a military problem. 

Let us see what is the situation. If we were to get into war with China 
because of some situation in Korea, our nation would have to send hundreds 
of thousands of troops and machines to China and involve ourselves so deeply 
that then the Soviet Union can push another button and attack Turkey or 
Iran, or Greece or Yugloslavia, or create revolutions in France or Italy, and 
we would be in no position to meet that conflict. 

It is my opinion, and I believe the very serious problem must be faced, 
that the United States Government must refuse to get itself involved in these 
little wars with large numbers of men, because that is just what the Soviet 
Union wants us to do, because if we get bogged down with the 400 million 
people in China how can we fight off Russian attacks elsewhere ? 

Our approach must be as follows, and we must say it openly, that if any 
satellite state controlled by the Soviet Union provokes a conflict our nation 
must take the leadership and say to Russia that we will bring the war where 
it belongs, on Soviet shores and not on the satellites, because we must attack 
the heart, the nerve system, if war does come. But I believe that if we succeed 
in building up our military defenses, with the North Atlantic Pact, with the 
alliance in Europe, we will be so strong that the Soviet Union will not dare 
to attack anywhere; and I believe, therefore, the only guarantee of peace is 
to be strong militarily and carry on the program as outlined by President 
Murray, and Vice Presidents Reuther and Potofsky, giving economic aid and 
building up the economic strength of the European countries, uniting in the 
United Nations all those nations who are with us. The reactionaries would 
have us ignore the United Nations. The same people who opposed Point IV 
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also opposed aid to Korea before the invasion, and then when confronted with 
the Communist invasion in Korea those very same people denounced our goy. 
ernment, the United States, which wanted to aid Korea and prevent the cop. 
flict that took place, these same people blamed our government for the war 
and not those reactionary isolationists who voted against every action for 
economic, political and military aid to our allies. 

I want to close, and maybe it is late, and maybe the length of my remarks 
have been out of proportion. I did not want to repeat what the other speakers 
said. I agree with them. I think the problem that confronts us is the most 
serious, the gravest crisis in the history of the civilized world. If we are to 
take this thing as merely a disturbance, we are making a great mistake. The 
world faces a crisis in which we may have centuries of darkness, or we wil] 
be able to work for a better world, a world of peace and a world of democracy, 
If we adopt this resolution, and not merely leave it with adoption, if we go 
out into the highways and byways, amongst our own members, acquainting 
them with our policy, which is supporting our government’s policies, then we 
will be able to defeat those reactionary isolationists, we will be able to set 
them back so we can continue an enlightened, progressive, democratic foreign 
policy that will guarantee future peace, economic independence, political free. 
dom and national independence for all the nations of the world. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring the motion will say aye; 
contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it and the committee’s report prevails. 

Secretary Carey. 

SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has designated an office worker of the United States Department of the 
Treasury to appear before this convention to make a presentation to President 
Murray. I call upon William J. Murphy, a member of the CIO and an office 
employee of the Department of the Treasury. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


MR. WILLIAM J. MURPHY: Mr. Chairman and President Murray and 
delegates to the Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention: It is cer- 
tainly pleasing to me as a representative of the United States Treasury 
Department to have the honor of presenting you, President Murray, with 
this miniature Liberty Bell, the symbol of our independence drive. Since 
the National CIO is in the capital city, the miniature Liberty Bell is pre 
sented to President Murray by the District of Columbia Savings Bond Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department. 

On behalf of Secretary Snyder of the Treasury Department, I also want 
to extend his appreciation for the wonderful cooperation we have received 
from the CIO in all our drives. Without that cooperation, I am sure ol 
drives would not be the success which they have been. We look forward toé 
continuation of the support given our fall payroll savings plan. 

The attached plaque reads: 

“Philip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, for 
patriotic services, United States Savings Bond Program.” 

President Murray, in presenting this to you, may I say long may it rig 
for the principles of freedom for which it stands. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Murphy, I wish that you would ex- 
press to the Secretary of the Treasury my sincere thanks for this beautiful 
token which has been presented to me as the President of this great organiza- 
tion. I take it that it is a compliment to the union, to all of the affiliated 
organizations, that our government should have given consideration to the 
matter of presenting a beautiful token such as this. 


I wish that you would convey to Secretary Snyder the expressed desire 
and of course willingness of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
lend every possible degree of support to the Treasury and to the govern- 
ment of the United States in furtherance of its drive to sell War Savings 
Bonds to the workers all over this country. 

Thank you, Brother Murphy, for this beautiful little gift. 


APPOINTMENT OF RECEPTION AND ESCORT COMMITTEES 

Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following reception 
committees: 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR CARDINAL STRITCH 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA, Chairman 

JOHN BROPHY, CIO 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 

JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass 

JOHN GROGAN, IUMSWA 

GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 

JOHN DOHERTY, USA 

REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 

AL TOWERS, Chicago Council 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR SECRETARY OF LABOR TOBIN 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW, Chairman 

0. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

JOHN GREEN, IUMSWA 

FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 

JOSEPH SALERNO, Mass. IUC 

JAMES FADLING, IWA 

WILLIAM STEINBERG, ARA 

MORRIS IUSHEWITZ, NY City Council 


SECRETARY CAREY: The reception committee to meet the Secretary 
of Labor will meet in Room 1969 tomorrow morning at 10:45 a. m. 

The reception committee to meet with Cardinal Stritch will meet in Room 
2228-W tomorrow morning at 9:15 a. m. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Now, if there are no objections, the convention 
will stand adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

(At 5:10 o’clock p. m., the convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 22, 1950, 9:30 o’clock a. m.) 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Chicago, Illinois 
November 22, 1950 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 o’clock a.m, 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: More than ten years ago, back in the dark days 
of 1940, when our young organization was striving to assert itself, the Catholic 
Bishops of this country issued an important statement which said: 

“Labor can have no effective voice as long as it is unorganized. To pro 
tect its rights it must be free to bargain collectively through its own chosen 
representatives. If labor, when unorganized, is dissatisfied, the only alterna. 
tive is to cease work and thus undergo the hardships that follow unemploy- 
ment.” 

The first man to place his signature to that statement as Chairman of the 
_ Bishops’ Administrative Board, is here this morning as the honored guest of 

this convention. 

This distinguished churchman was born in the South. His first ministries 
were in the State of Tennessee. It is a tribute to his interest in workers that 
nearly 30 years ago he was appointed Bishop of Toledo. Nine years later he 
was appointed Archbishop of Milwaukee and nine years after that he came to 
this City of Chicago as Archbishop. In 1945 he was raised to the College of 
Cardinals of the Catholic Church. 

From his long service in Toledo, Milwaukee and Chicago, all of them great 
industrial centers, it is easy to understand his deep knowledge of working 
people and their problems. 

He is a modest, unassuming man, content to remain quietly in the back- 
ground, guiding and encouraging the development among his people of sound 
social principles, the love of justice and charity, the sanctity of the home, the 
education of children, and the security of all the American people. 

He places the welfare of people above all other considerations. 

At the risk of embarrassing this modest man, I recall the disastrous fire 
that destroyed the Cathedral Church of the Milwaukee Diocese during the de- 
pression. The good people of Milwaukee naturally wanted to rebuild the 
Cathedral, but this guest of ours overruled them by simply stating that avail- 
able funds would be used instead for the relief of the poor. That incident is 
a mark of this man’s true nature. He is an outstanding champion of human 
rights. Organized labor throughout the Middle West, regardless of race, creed 
or color, knows that it has in him a staunch advocate. 

It is a high honor to this convention and to me personelly to have with 
us as our guest today, his Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago. 


HIS EMINENCE, SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 
(Archbishop of Chicago) 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost—Amen. 

O Father in heaven look down upon Thy children who come to Thee in 
their necessities and ask Thy mercy and help. Thou in creation and again 
in redemption didst make us all brothers and visited upon us all dignity in 
the sense of God. 

Thou comest to each of us and all groups that have work to do in this 
world, and Thou dost will, O God, work to be integrated in the common good of 
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all. Our social function is something in keeping with our human dignity and 
sanctity, and something higher and nobler than mere material gain of profit 
inthe work of human society. 

Justice must bind us together and justice is rooted in Thy eternal justice. 

Charity must complement justice and make it right for the good of our 
fellow men to sacrifice ourselves. 

Among Thy children there are thousands in the ranks of labor, they are 
an integral part of human society and working in harmony with other parties 
they have the responsibility of contributing greatly to the common good. 
Today they are gathered together here, the delegates of many labor organi- 
zations and groups over our own country. They are seeking Thy light to do 
their work, and in the spirit of brotherly democracy to contribute in full 
measure to the common good of our country. 

Guide them with Thy light, strengthen them with Thy might, and help 
them to understand how the very life of our nation depends on the decisions 
they are making and will be making. 

Realizing that their dependence is in Thee, we pray on Thou as taught us: 

Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deljver us from evil—Amen. 

In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen. 

My good friend, Mr. Murray, officers and delegates to this convention, the 
first question that will enter your minds as I stand here to say to you a few 
words will be this, what has his Eminence to talk about to our convention? 
Iam talking to your convention this morning because of the interest which 
religion has in the field in which you are working and the field which you are 
trying to cultivate, since everything in your efforts depends upon your putting 
into practice the dictates of social justice and social charity. And since social 
justice and social charity are in the divine love whch God has written into our 
consciences, it is a matter of religion to speak its mind and to give its guidance 
to those who are engaged in trying to bring about a right balance in labor 
relations with others who are in our economy. 

Now, my dear delegates, the one thought which is in the mind of anyone 
who comes to you in this convention is that thought of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which has come to you in our democracy. Only a few years ago 
it was a question of advocating the right of labor to organize. Labor was not 
widely organized. Now, then, labor is organized, and with the organizations 
of labor growing there comes the realization of the tremendous responsibility 
which the people of our country have placed upon you who are the leaders of 
alarge section in our country. 

Deep down the conflict today in our world is a conflict whether there shall 
be the enjoyment of human rights by the individual in a right ordered society 
of brotherly relations or whether it shall be the totalitarian and authoritarian 
who shall make slaves out of the common man and out of the mind and dictate 
all human relations and all things which pertain to the good of human society. 

We have been brought up in our democracy, and our democracy rests 
basically upon deep religious principles, the princile that our native rights 
derive from God and the principle that we are all bound together in Christ in 
a brotherliness in His sacred blood. If we take these two principles and out 
of these two principles evolve our whole political philosophy it will be easy 
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to see that all our economy must fit into our democracy and must be inspira 
by this some philosophy of government. 

This is the work which you have before you. We all know that you want 
to contend with the reign of justice. We all know that you want to extend the 
touching hand of charity where the touching hand of charity must supplemen; 
the defects of justice in human society. 

We are glad to see you gathered here this morning. We know that yoy 
are conscious of your responsibility, and, very frankly, thousands and millions 
of American citizens are looking to you to see that out of your decisions anj 
out of your programs of action there shall come that right balance in oy 
national economy which will enable us to function as a great democracy and 
to be a beacon light to the peoples of the world who are today in economic 
and political bondage. 

May God bless all your deliberations and may you, out of this great cop. 
vention, bring about progress, so that we here in the United States will show 
the world how to live together in justice, and together how to be a real 
democracy, and not merely by words and by rhetoric, but by our very living 
by our very actions, be to them an encouragement to help them to break the 
bondages which tie them down and bring them to misery and almost despair, 
as happens in so many countries in the world today. 

We are for freedom, we are for human rights, we are for those things 
which come basically to man from God, and everything in your program js 
nothing more than the evolvement of that thought. 

May God bless you and may God prosper you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the convention I wish to expres 
to Cardinal Stritch our appreciation for his presence here this morning and 
his encouraging words of inspiration and guidance delivered to the delegates 
at this morning’s session. 

The Chair will now call upon Secretary Carey for communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Messages of good will were received from United States Senator James 
E. Murray and from Patrick T. Fagan, of Pittsburgh. (See appendix.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions for a further report of that committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 28 
PANAMA CANAL 
Thirty years ago we formally opened to the world our interoceanit 
waterway—the Panama Canal. Today that Canal, besides serving as a boo 
to international trade, is a vital link in our defense program, a fact well rec: 
ognized by those entrusted with the military security of this country. 
Additionally—and whether or not we would have it so—the Panama 
Canal represents to our South American neighbors a living day to day illu 
tration of our American way of life. Our State Department has pledged by 
treaty that it will “maintain as its public policy the principle of equality 








opportunity and treatment . . . and will favor the maintenance, enforcement 
or enactment of such provisions, consistent with the efficient operation and 
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maintenance of the Canal... as will assure to Panamanian citizens employed 
by the Canal or the Railroad equality of treatment with employees who are 
citizens of the United States of America.” 

In the face of our pledged word, the actual practices of the American 
gvernment in the Canal Zone, are, in truth, a travesty of those ideals which 
we in the United States regard as basic to a democracy. They have been 
imposed by selfish and misguided interests and allowed to exist largely because 
we at home have been unaware of and uninformed as to their existence. 

Non-American citizens in the Zone—the same persons whose labor in 
large measure made possible the miracle of construction represented by the 
Canal—have long been the victims of inequities and discriminatory practices 
which can neither be justified nor explained away. For example, the average 
rate of pay for non-American citizens is 48c per hour, as against $2.06 per 
hour for the U. S. citizens employed in the Zone. For the non-citizen em- 
ployee who retires after having given the best of his years to the maintenance 
of the Canal, we have no adequate pension system. We offer instead a cash 
relief of $25.00 per month. Housing provided in the Canal Zone to non-citizens 
employed as civilian workers is more humble than housing in the worst slums 
of our metropolitan cities. The worst that America has to offer in the way 
of race segregation has been transplanted in the Zone. It has affected the 
wages, the pensions, the housing and even the education of Panama citizens, 
and those of other nationalities employed by our government. Inequities have 
become frozen and rigid as the years of their existence have grown in number. 

CIO has embarked on a program of organization within the Zone. Its 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee has granted a 
charter to Local 900, in the Panama Canal Zone, CIO has pledged itself to 
improve the lot of the civilian workers in the Zone, and to eradicate the glar- 
ing abuses and discriminations to which non-American citizens are now sub- 
jected. This task will not be easy, but as an organization committed to the 
betterment of the social, economic and cultural life of the working people, we 
must undertake the fight ahead, however difficult, to break down these bar- 
tiers to a decent life for some 22,000 workers. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT: 


The CIO continue to support and encourage the organization of Canal 
Zone civilian employees into the GCEOC, Local 900, CIO. 

The CIO continue to utilize the resources of all of its departments and 
committees to secure corrective action through negotiation with the appro- 
priate government agencies and, if necessary, through the introduction and 
support of legislation. 

The CIO recommends to all of its international affiliates that they ren- 
der appropriate assistance to aid in the alleviation of the human suffering 
existing in the Canal Zone. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, 


DELEGATE YANCEY, Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise to endorse and to rec- 
ommend to you the adoption of this resolution. I have two purposes in 
making this endorsement and recommendation to you. Number 1, we find 
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involved within this resolution some of the vital things that affect the worker 
in the Canal Zone in their struggle for human decency. 

My second reason is that President Murray has appointed me to th 
Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, and part of m 
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jurisdiction is in the Panama Canal Zone. I have had the privilege of living Bs 
with these people for a while and understanding their problems. t 

We have had corrective resolutions on the Panama Canal Zone at othe B ¢ 
conventions. Unfortunately, those resolutions came under objectionakk§ i 
sponsorship, and they were not given the attention and consideration by thy $ 
delegate body that those important corrections to which we need turnor# a 
attention should be given. It is our hope at this time, under the sponsorshy § a 
of the Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, that we ca 
bring to bear the attention of our CIO people in order that we may have ther Ba 
support in the legislation which must be passed. th 

I believe that the resolution in itself is complete and clear. On the othe ar 
hand, we cannot by the printed word reflect true conditions in the Panam§ in 
Canal Zone, and I believe it is necessary to give you just a few of the fack# w. 
verbally. Ps 

One of the greatest curses among these workers in the Canal Zones m 
that of low wages. You may be astonished to know that in 1903 whentk® ag 
Canal was started they paid the workers 10 cents an hour. They now geta® up 
minimum of 26 cents an hour. They have increased their wages 16 cents ou 
47 years. There are 3,000 people working under those conditions. I dont thi 
mean that there are not some people who get more than that, and when Isy of 
some people I don’t mean U. S. citizens, I mean Panamanian citizens, Som§ go 
get more. The top rate is $1.40 per hour, but there are less than 100 peopk® gu; 
whose wages to any degree come within this bracket. pay 

Some few people who know a few facts about the Panama Canal Zor§ pay 
say that these people have an opportunity to get their food and clothing at: 
reduced cost in the comissary. Yes, that is true, but on the other handw§ ex 
find the highest paid worker doing the same thing, buying at the same pref ma 
that the lowest paid worker has to buy at. So there really is an advantag 
to him, too, but not any more than to the other fellow. do 

When we try to correct this situation we run into what is known as thk§ thi 
area rate policy of our State Department. Our State Department, wherevwe§ ith 
it serves as trustee for any economically backward nation or colonial powe, 
has ruled that it must pay the rate and observe the conditions prevailing por 
that area, because they say if they pay higher than that rate they distui and 
the economy of the area. you 

We take a view of the situation in Panama that is somewhat different® tse! 
We say we know you have an area rate that is paid, but we believe you hav 
a situation in Panama that does not compare with that in any other tem tion 
tory. We say, “you have been in Panama for forty odd years; you har 
brought culture to these people through some form of education; you hay carr 
taught them the American way of life; you have put them through America 
schools; they do things through American eyes, and you can’t pay peopled 
that sort the kind of wages you pay other people in those areas.” 

There are just one or two other facts about the situation there. Th : 
don’t have unemployment compensation or pensions. They have whati 
called a cash relief payment to those who are 65 years of age or over, bit 
when a man is pensioned he has to move away from the Canal Zone whet fiftes 
he has had the opportunity of receiving a lower rate of pay than he didij® Saini 
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Panama; and when he is unemployed he has to move from the Panama Canal 
Jone because he is no longer in government service and not entitled to live 
on the premises. 

We have some situations there in regard to injury claims that I feel I 
should bring to your attention. Men injured on the job there are not entitled 
to anything except hospital fees and doctors’ fees. They are not entitled to 
compensation for time lost, nor are they entitled to compensation for that 
injury. We have claims there, the maximum of which will amount to about 
$93.00 for an injury that a man has sustained, and so it becomes our job, 
as members of the Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, to 
adjust that situation. 

A couple of days ago we heard Brother Beirne talking about AT&T, 
and later we heard from President Murray about United States Steel, and 
then the discussion about General Motors, and their terrific profits. These 
are employers in the States against whom we complained because of these 
injustices, and it was against these employers that our fight for increases in 
wages was directed. But let me tell you, my friends, the employer on the 
Panama Canal Zone is the United States government, which is the govern- 
ment that you and I are a part of, and if we can make such a hard fight 
against General Motors, AT&T and United States Steel, we ought to put 
up the same kind of a fight in behalf of those workers in the Canal Zone; we 
ought to make our own government do the thing it should decently do. In 
this trade union movement we respect a contract which is the pattern out 
of which we weave our trade union practices and policies. Our American 
government has a contract in the Panama Canal Zone, and that contract 
guarantees to those people of non-U. S. citizenship equality of treatment and 
pay, equality in every respect. But they don’t get equality of treatment, in 
pay or in any other respect. 

What I am trying to say to you is that we respect contracts and we 
expect our employers to respect contracts. But our own government, in 
making a contract in the Canal Zone, does not respect it. 

One of the things we have to do, we have to take the lead, we have to 
do a lot of things with government agencies to make them recognize this 
thing. But this is a hard proposition, it has become frigid in 47 years and 
ithas had a chance to build up, and it isn’t easy to break down. 

And so we present this resolution and say that we are seeking the sup- 
port of every International Union in CIO, because we are going to need it, 
and when we call on you for that support we would very much appreciate 
your giving it, because this is one of the humane jobs that the-CIO has set 
itself to do. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I recommend to this delegate body the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

... The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee was 
carried. 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 14 
OLD AGE, SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY INSURANCE AND 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Our achievements in securing increased social security during the past 
fifteen months prove the value of simultaneous effort through collective bar- 
gaining and political activities. Our union agreements broke the log-jam in 
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Congress and were primarily responsible for the improvements incorporate 
in the Social Security Amendments of 1950. 

The new law extends coverage to 10 million additional Americans, py 
still omits many, including most farm workers as well as farmers. Benefits 
under old age and survivor’s insurance were increased substantially but the 
maximum pension is only $80. Provisions for both temporary and perm. 
nent disability insurance were omitted, although the House favored a lim. 
ited program of permanent and total disability insurance. The insurane 
companies, with their allies in the American Medical Association, were sy. 
cessful in preventing this essential aid which they feared would diminish 
their profits. In the field of public assistance, limited liberalization took place 
but no program of federal matching grants for all types of needy persons was 
enacted. 

Congress appropriately doubled benefits for the lowest income levels ang 
made it easier for persons with short periods of coverage to qualify for insur. 
ance. These were measures we favored. On the other hand, we argued that 
the cost of the liberalized program, especially for persons newly covered, 
should be borne in part through federal revenues raised by progressive taxa- 
tion. Unfortunately Congress repealed the previously existing clause recog. 
nizing the need for contributions from general revenues. In effect, therefor, 
the new law transfers the cost of caring for millions of persons from the 
public assistance rolls to the payroll tax levied on employers and employees, 
Many reactionaries wished to limit the amendments to this transfer to wage. 
earners of a substantial part of the cost of caring for the needy. Labor was 
successful in forcing substantial improvements, but many additional changes 
are still required if we are to have an adequate, sound, and just social insur 
ance system. 

The strength of anti-labor forces was demonstrated by the passage of 
the Knowland Amendment without hearings and with 2% minutes time 
allowed for opposing it on the Senate floor after the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee had refused to accept it. It is shocking that this amendment, undermining 
the federal safeguards for labor in the unemployment insurance system, should 
represent the only major action by the 81st Congress in the field of unen- 
ployment insurance. 

Opponents of genuine social security scored another victory when they 
slashed the appropriations needed to carry out the improvements enacted 
into law. As a result, the federal agency does not have enough money to 
inform people of their rights and to pay benefits promptly, so that millions of 
aged persons, widows, and children will lose benefits to which they are entitled 

The defense mobilization situation, by increasing the number of job 
opportunities and the level of earnings, will produce more revenue for the 
old age and survivors insurance system than was anticipated and will at the 
same time cut down the number of persons who retire or for other reasons 
draw benefits. The current payroll tax of 1% percent on employers and 
employees is sufficient for a much more adequate program than was adopted 
on the basis of very conservative cost estimates. 

Experience during the last year in the various states has again proved 
the difficulty and confusion attendant upon attempting to split social insur 
ance into 48 or more separate systems. Although our state councils have 
made vigorous efforts, with some success, to improve state laws on workmen's 
compensation, public assistance, unemployment compensation, and related 
matters, the under-representation of industrial areas in state legislatures 
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continues severely to hamper their efforts. The importance of utilizing man- 
power effectively regardless of state lines accentuates the harmful effects of 
diverse and inadequate state laws in the field of social insurance. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations again expresses its belief that 
there should be a unified, comprehensive, national social insurance system, 
with universal coverage and adequate benefits, giving protection against the 
hazards of old age and survivorship, adding both permanent and temporary 
disability insurance to protect workers during periods of sickness and acci- 
dent, (whether occurring at work or elsewhere), and unifying unemployment 
insurance and medical care insurance with these other programs so as to 
eliminate confusion and waste of manpower. 

We reaffirm our belief that these insurance systems should be accom- 
panied by a national system of employment offices, constructive health and 
rehabilitation programs, and other positive measures to minimize the need 
for drawing insurance benefits. We favor improving public assistance as the 
last resort of persons not otherwise protected. 

We urge the 82nd Congress, at its coming session, to adopt an adequate 
social insurance system and related measures essential to achieve these goals. 

More specifically we urge: 

(1) Universal coverage, so that all Americans may be protected. 

(2) A national program for both temporary and permanent disability 
insurance, covering sickness and accidents. 

(3) Adequate benefits achieved through relating benefits to earnings in 
the highest quarters of the best five consecutive years; liberalizing the for- 
mula; restoring the full 1 percent annual increment so that workers may 
receive higher benefits for longer service; and raising the wage base ceiling 
to at least $5,400. 

(4) Redefining “employee” to include groups which in fact have an em- 
ployment relationship. 

(5) Reducing the age of permissive retirement for women to 60 years. 

(6) Providing for contributions from the general revenues before the 
payroll tax is increased so that the cost is equitably borne, especially for 
those who entered the system too late to contribute for many years. 

(7) To improve the public assistance program, the addition of federal 
grants to the states for general assistance for all types of needy persons, 
including the unemployed, with more liberal matching provisions for the 
poorer states, and no ceilings, and with federal standards to see that needs 
are met and residence requirements and liens on property are removed. 

We urge the Congress at once to appropriate adequate money for ad- 
ministering the new law so that persons may be informed of their benefit 
tights and receive their benefits promptly. 

In connection with state legislation, we urge our affiliates to continue 
seeking to improve state laws dealing with public assistance and health and, 
ending development of a national social insurance system, with unemploy- 
ment insurance, temporary disability insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
other social security programs along the lines recommended by the CIO 
through its Social Security Committee. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Rieve, of th 
Textile Workers’ Union. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
resolution, and in doing so I think it is probably appropriate that I briefly 
sketch the history of our social security system in this country of ours. Most 
of us will remember that in the middle 30’s, when the question of social se. 
curity was debated in this country, there were many, yes, even in the ranks 
of labor, who opposed social security. It was termed a dole system and jt 
was said that we did not need such a system in America. 

Fortunately for us, the social security bill was enacted into law and put 
into effect. It is needless for me to say that that law was inadequate. Two 
years ago the 80th Congress, believe it or not, appointed a committee to study 
our whole social security system. I happened to be a member of that com. 
mittee for CIO, and after months of meetings we finally made the report 
The Senate Banking and Finance Committee took that report and put it on 
the shelf and it was gathering dust, and it wasn’t until the workers, through 
their collective bargaining demanded pensions from industry that Congress dij 
something about it. It was not until the Steelworkers, the Automobile Work. 
ers and others struck in order to secure pensions that the House finally passed 
that improved social security law without much difficulty. After the Hous 
passed it the strikes were over and it began to gather dust again in the 
Senate. 

Fortunately, however, for us, the 81st Congress passed the social security 
law and that law is now in effect. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact we cannot depend entirely 
on legislation. I am satisfied had it not been for the collective bargaining— 
yes, even strikes, by the trade union movement, that we would not have the 
type of social security law that we have today. 

Now this law is not adequate and not what we want. As chairman of the 
CIO Social Security Committee, I testified before the Congressional Con- 
mittee, and we demanded far more benefits, far greater benefits, than we 
finally secured; but we must give Congress credit where credit is due. The 8lst 
Congress, in my opinion, enacted three pieces of social legislation, housing, ani 
minimum wage, plus the social security law. This new extended social security 
law brought roughly 10 million people into the system that formerly were not 
covered by any law at all. 

I could say Congress has failed, however, in this social security law in 
two very fundamental aspects. It did refuse to adopt permanent or partial 
disability. If you ever saw an insurance company lobbying in Washington, 
you ought to have seen that lobby. It must be remembered there is no insur 
ance comany in this country of ours that writes any kind of insurance 
covering total disability, and yet in spite of that fact they are opposed to the 
government doing something about it, so when a worker is unfortunate enough 
and becomes permanently disabled he must depend on private charity to keep 
him and his family going instead of getting under the social security system 

I would also like to call your attention to the fact of what is knowns 
the Knowland amendment. During the debate in the Senate, Senator Knowland 
from California made an amendment on the floor of the Senate which to al 
practical purposes takes from the Federal government the right to sé 
minimum standards for the states to follow in order to be eligible to gt 
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Federal grants for unemployment insurance. There was no public hearing on 
that Knowland amendment, there was no debate. That amendment passed 
in about two and a half minutes. Now, it must be borne in mind up to that 
time the Secretary of Labor prescribed minimums to which the states had to 
follow in order to be eligible for grants to unemployed; it practically requires 
that that state stand on its own. Needless for me to say what this is doing 
and going to mean as time goes on. 

But by and large, even with the Knowland amendment, even with the 
weakening of not securing the total disability benefits, the law has been 
improved, the benefits have been raised about 77 per cent. We are not satisfied. 
In the 82nd Congress we are going to put in an amendment to further 
strengthen the social security law, and it will depend upon us, what we do, 
whether we will secure from the 82nd Congress improved benefits or not. 

We will also have to reemphasize our collective bargaining in order to 
secure it, if we so desire. 

So with these few remarks, Mr. Chairman, I support the present reso- 
lution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any additional remarks? Are you ready to vote? 
Those favoring the motion to approve the report of the committee will say 
aye; contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 

I would like to introduce to the convention, for the moment at least, a 
special order of business by asking President Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers to read to the convention a telegram over the signature of the 
President of this organization that may be addressed to the proper authorities 
in Washington. 


MESSAGE TO SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I want to bring to your attention a problem which is going to affect millions 
of workers and millions of families throughout America. It relates to recent 
orders issued by the National Production Authority dealing with the curtail- 
ment of the civilian use of materials in short supply. 

You saw in last night’s paper that the television industry was going to 
cut production 25 or 30 per cent. That is just the beginning. The aluminum 
order, which was issued a couple of days ago, calling for approximately 35 
per cent curtailment in the civilian use of aluminum, is to be followed by a 
comparable order concerning civilian use of copper; and there will undoubtedly 
be further orders with respect to other materials in short supply. 

This is one of the most serious problems that we face, because the respon- 
sible agencies of government who are charged with coordinating the defense 
effort and maintaining a balance between defense production and civilian 
production are not approaching this problem in a planned and coordinated 
manner, and as a result of the lack of that kind of planning we are going 
toexperience mass layoffs in a number of basic industries. 

Jim Carey’s Union in the electrical industry is going to face very serious 
unemployment in the immediate future. I have been in contact with a number 
of the top heads in the auto industry, and I have been advised that the 
aluminum order alone is going to create a crisis in the largest plant producing 
busses for public transportation, and that unless a modification of this un- 
realistic, uncoordinated and asinine order in aluminum is set aside, we are 
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going to have a 79 per cent cut in production schedules in the largest pro. 
ducers of busses for public transportation. 

I talked to the head of one of the Big Three day before yesterday, and 
he said on one item on aluminum pistons, unless we got a modification, more 
than 50,000 workers in one company will be laid off in the next two or three 
months, because of the impact of the aluminum order on pistons. 

Let me show you how completely unrealistic this order is. If a company 
is making fifteen items out of aluminum, they are given an allocation of 
aluminum, and if they say they can save on five items, they cannot take what 
they save on five items and use that on the balance of the items, because each 
item is allocated separately. The piston item is a good example. 

If they gave us four or five months in the auto industry we could make 
cast-iron pistons, but it takes some tooling and engineering, and we can't 
do that job by January 1st, when the aluminum order takes effect. 

So they are going to take out of our economy the aluminum we nee 
to keep industry going and put it into stockpiling in some cases, where if they 
held it in curtailment until we made the transition to cast-iron we could 
build the stockpiles at a faster rate and wind up with the same stockpiling 
in the long run. 

This thing is being done on a completely uncoordinated basis, and the 
result is we will have tremendous dislocations in mass unemployment and 
wastage of manpower and production facilities. 

The CIO criticism of these orders is not negative. We have taken a 
positive position that will bring about the full mobilization of our economic 
power and our productive resources to produce the needed defense materials 
and to maintain maximum production of civilian goods; but we insist that 
to do this the government has to sit down and determine, No. 1, what they 
need in the way of defense production; No. 2, they have to decide what 
industries are essential and what industries are not essential. And then they 
have to allocate defense materials and civilian materials to the industries 
based upon their being essential. 

They have to work out a rational allocation program and then we have 
to deal with getting more materials and breaking the bottlenecks. 

I received a letter yesterday from the head of one of the great universities 
in Germany who has been working in the basic industries in Germany, and 
right at this minute, when we are shutting down factories in America because 
of aluminum shortages, we are going ahead with the destruction and dis- 
mantling of one of the big aluminum plants in the Western Zone of Germany. 
It just doesn’t make sense that we should be tearing down aluminum produ: 
tion plants in the West Zone of Germany at a time when we have a shortage 
of aluminum. And yet that is what happens when there is no planning, when 
there is no direction, when there is no coordination in the over-all war effort. 

This is a bread and butter proposition with our people; it is a matter of 
security for our nation. And unless we begin to fight to get a positive planned 
approach we are going to have dislocation, mass unemployment, and economit 
chaos. 
In order to try to bring the full weight of the CIO on this seriou 
problem the following telegram has been prepared for your approval to le 
sent to Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, who is charged with the 
responsibility of directing our production effort in this period of crisis. This 
wire is to go to him, and the wire is self-explanatory. It reads as follows: 
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Honorable Charles Sawyer 
Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

This Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, representing millions of workers in basic industries is advised 
that you propose shortly to restrict the use of copper, as you have already 
restricted aluminum, by a flat percentage cut imposed on all copper-using 
industries without regard to the effect upon employment in the production 
of defense or civilian goods. The aluminum order already has caused sharp 
reduction in manufacturers’ schedules for future production of essential civilian 
goods and thousands of workers will be laid off for whom no defense employ- 
ment is yet in prospect. The copper order will create similar dislocations, 
unemployment, and waste of manpower and production facilities. Like the 
ill-considered credit regulations issued by the Federal Reserve Board, these 
metal orders will arbitrarily slash production and employment without any 
tie-in to defense production, without any related plan to assure increased 
supply of these scarce materials, and without any program to allocate the 
reduced civilian supply to those uses that are vitally important to preserve 
the strength and vigor of the nation’s economy. 

Labor yields to no one in its determination to promote the quickest possible 
economic mobilization to meet the needs of this emergency. No economic group 
has a greater stake in the success of this program. No economic group can, 
or will, contribute more to its success. On behalf of the millions of workers 
we represent and in the interest of effective national mobilization, we ask that 
you avert the threat of mass unemployment and economic dislocation by 
setting aside your aluminum order and holding in abeyance your copper order 
until a national conference of labor and management from the industries 
affected can be called to work out with you a rational and realistic program 
tomeet the problem of materials in short supply. 

This will be signed by Philip Murray as President. 

I move you the adoption of this wire to be sent. 

The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt and have the wire for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

Supplementing the statement made to the convention this morning by 
President Reuther, I should like to add just a few words. 

The unfortunate part of this whole proceeding is that in each instance 
where an order is issued affecting workers in any industry labor is never pro- 
vided the opportunity of discussion or conversation with the heads of the vari- 
ous mobilization departments. 

The issuance of the credit order and the new mortgage order of course 
has had a widespread effect upon our entire national economy, and its ill effect 
is felt more by the people in the lower income groups. And I should like to 
explain why. That order was issued at a time when labor did not have the 
benefit of any kind of consultation with the government agencies. Under 
the old system prior to the issuance of the new credit order most people en- 
joyed the privilege of, let’s say, when they purchased an automobile, being 
given 21 months to pay the car off, with a reasonable down payment; but with 
the issuance of the new order it became absolutely essential for the individual 
Interested in the purchase of an automobile to put down exactly 33 per cent 
of the actual value of the car before he could purchase one. Obviously, the 
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average worker interested in the purchase of a new car cannot put down for 
his first payment one-third of the total value of the car and then pay the baj. 
ance off in the remaining fifteen months. 

So the effect of the new order with respect to credit not only in the pur. 
chase of automobiles but in other essential things that people really need to 
keep going in the United States today, has been to push out of the market 
several million workers in the lower income groups who do not have the Money 
to put down the original payment for the purchase of these goods. 

In addition to the order as it affects automobiles, refrigerators, furniture 
and household supplies of various kinds, the order had a serious effect upon 
the lower income groups interested in the purchase of a new home. For ex. 
ample, if you want to purchase a new house, and the value of the house is 
some $10,000, you are required under the new order to pay down 26 per cent 
of the actual value of that home before you can get into the market to pur. 
chase the new house. That is, as it has affected the civilian population, and 
as for the G.I.’s, they were formerly required to put down about 5 or 6 per 
cent on the purchase of a new home, but under the new order they are re 
quired to put down some 13 or 14 per cent. 

Let’s see how this order directly affects millions of workers. First, it has 
pushed them out of the market in the purchase of new homes, automobiles, 
refrigerators and things of that kind. They don’t have the money for the 
first payment and they cannot meet the obligations incident to paying for 
those things in a fifteen months’ period. 

The building trades, for example, gives employment at the present mo- 
ment to about 2,750,000 workers. Those workers are directly involved in the 
building of homes. During the present year it is estimated that there will be 
about 1,600,000 new homes erected in the United States of America, But the 
effect of the new order will be to cut down, during the year 1951, the construe 
tion of about 50 per cent of the homes that were constructed during the year 
1950. Hence, if there are 50 per cent less homes constructed during the year 
1951 than were built during the year 1950, it is reasonable to assume that one- 
half of the 2,750,000 workers presently employed in the building trades in- 
dustry will be thrown out of work. That’s a lot of people, about 1,200,000 or 
1,300,000 people in the building trades industry alone. And that, of course, does 
not. give consideration to the hundreds of thousands of workers who are 
presently manufacturing materials that go into the construction of new homes. 

Now, the credit orGer may have been a good order if it had been issued 
at the proper time and issued after consultation with business and with labor, 
and if the order had been implemented with some sort of constructive regula 
tion that might make possible the minimum of dislocation in those industries 
However, that was not done, and up to the present moment there have been 
no steps taken to protect the interests of the countless thousands of people 
who may be displaced as a result of the issuance of the new credit order by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

What is true with respect to the building trades industry and the sup 
pliers of that industry applies with equal force to an industry like automobiles, 
where the issuance of the credit order has a direct impact. According to the 








newspapers, as a result of the new order people currently are purchasing about 
30 per cent less automobiles in the month of November, 1950, than they did in 
the month of March, 1950. 

No one cares to object to the issuance of credit orders if they have for 
their purpose, No. 1, the halting of inflation, and secondly, the production of 
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areasonable system of allocation to be implemented by new work in so-called 
war industries that would take care of the hundreds of thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of people who might be displaced as a result of the issuance of those 
rs. 
ae’ the housing field, I have already told you, the issuance of the new order 
might displace about 50 per cent of the construction workers during the year 
1951 who may ,be engaged in the building of new homes or new buildings. 

But all of this has a more far-reaching effect even than that. We cut 
out the building of new homes; we dislocate the employment of several hun- 
dred thousands of people, and what transpires with reference to those people 
who leave one industry and go into another as a result of that dislocation? 
What happens to them when they leave one part of the United States and go 
into another part? Have there been any plans designed for defense housing? 
Are these people to be required to remove from the city of Detroit to the State 
of California, for instance, where they are presently interested in the manu- 
facturing of new planes and things of that description, and when they get to 
California and go into these congested industrial areas they find themselves 
without a home? No steps have been taken to implement these orders, and as 
a result we find a considerable amount of confusion and a great deal of dis- 
location. 

There have come to my office in the course of the past two weeks many 
letters from employers, as well as many letters from workers employed in the 
aluminum industry or in the aluminum parts industry, where these workers 
complain bitterly about being laid off. 

The issuance of the new aluminum order, of course, takes about 30 to 
35 per cent of the present aluminum production out of civilian use, and it will 
either be used, as President Reuther has said, for stockpiling or for the manu- 
facture of war materials. 

Now, the CIO raises no particular objection to these restrictions as such, 
but what they do criticize is the fact that the orders are issued without the 
benefit of any consultation, and we find that workers in too many instances 
are being thrown out of jobs. And where do they go? Where do they make 
their complaints? They address their communications to the officers of these 
labor organizations and to the President of the CIO. And so it becomes the 
business of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in your interest and in 
the interest of the millions of workers that may be affected through the issu- 
ance of these orders, to make proper protest to the proper authorities in the 
city of Washington, to see what can be done, through the avenue of discussion 
between the representatives of labor and the representatives of business and 
the representatives of government to have these orders issued at a time when 
itmay have a minimum of effect upon the people who might be displaced as a 
result of the issuance of those orders. 

I should like it to be understood that the National CIO regards the issu- 
ance of the credit order as essential, but there is a time and place when such 
orders are to be issued. We don’t quarrel about the need of the issuance of 
an order to allocate and restrict production in certain industries. But again we 
complain that there has been no discussion, and because of the refusal of these 
government agencies to discuss programs with us there is this confusion to 
Which President Reuther and myself have addressed ourselves this morning. 

And so it is important that the issuance of this order as it affects the 
manufacturing of automobiles be taken up with the National Production Au- 
thority; that the employers in that industry, that labor in that industry and 
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government, which has a prime interest of course in the welfare of our coun. 
try, get together and see what it is that can be done to temporize these situa. 
tions to the point where it will have a minimum of effect upon the people that 
may be directly affected as a result of the issuance of these orders. 

Substantially that is what is meant by the telegram which you may 
authorize me to direct to the Secretary of the Department of Commerc. 
There are many other aspects of this situation to which we could devote a 
considerable amount of time, but your patience and your time preclude the 
possibility of any extended discussion of the entire matter, important as jt 
may be. In the course of the convention there will undoubtedly be presented 
to the delegates a mobilization resolution dealing with the entire mobilization 
program of the Federal Government, and at that time propriety, it seems 
to me, warrants the need for extended discussion about the over-all mobili. 
zation program of the Federal Government. 

That ends my discussion about the matter at this time. I felt it incumbent 
upon me to place before you the more practical aspects of these several sit. 
uations, so that you might have a better understanding of what these orders 
mean to you and what they mean to the people whom we are privileged 
to represent. 

Those favoring the telegram being directed to the Secretary of the De. 
partment of Commerce will say aye. Contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, the motion prevails, and the telegram will be forwarded 
to Secretary Sawyer. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 


as follows: 
Resolution No. 31 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


While the 1948 industrial casualty list, reflecting the tremendous toll on 
life, limb and health of industrial accidents and occupational health hazards, 
was somewhat reduced in 1949, the record is still far from satisfactory. For 
there has been but a relatively slight reduction from the 1948 toll of 16,000 
deaths, 90,000 permanently disabled and 2,000,000 lost-time injuries occurring 
in the work places of the Nation. Last June President Truman asked for a 
50 per cent reduction in this frightful toll by 1952. 

American workers lose $1% billion in wages every year because of these 
industrial casualties, over and above the workmen’s compensation payments 
they receive. While we must continue to drive for improvement in workmen's 
compensation legislation, as called for in a companion resolution, we must 
also realize that prevention is preferable to compensation. 

A major contributing factor to industrial hazard and occupational disease 
is the crazy-quilt of laws on industrial health and safety, varying from state 
to state. This lack of nationwide standards encourages disastrous competition 
between the various jurisdictions, with the life and health of workers as the 
pawns. The very same employers who insist on leaving the problem with the 
respective states, argue to the state legislatures that they cannot agree to 
improved health and safety standards because their competitors in states hav- 
ing lower standards would then enjoy lower costs of production. A piece-meal, 
state-by-state approach will continue to condemn thousands of workers 10 
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death, disablement and serious injury that could be prevented by the adop- 
tion of federal health and safety standards. 

The individual person is the most important asset our country has. We 
can no longer be patient under the steady toll levied annually on the American 
workers by killing or crippling accidents or occupational diseases. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1, We rededicate the CIO to the high objective of making the work places 
of America safe and healthful, with special consideration for women and 
young persons. 

2. We renew our insistence that labor be brought into full joint participa- 
tion, beginning at the plant level, with management, the engineering agencies, 
and the medical profession in instituting and carrying out sound safety and 
occupational health practices in industry. 

3. We demand that Congress enact legislation to provide for federal 
health and safety standards for the work places, to reduce and eliminate, 
insofar as possible, the frightful toll of life, crippling injury and lost-time 
accidents that constitute a national] disgrace. Such Federal codes should be 
administered either directly by the U. S. Department of Labor or by sub- 
contract to the various State Departments of Labor. We endorse the prin- 
ciples of the Burke-Humphrey Bill (H.R. 4997-S. 1992) introduced in the 
8ist Congress. 

4, Recognizing that 70 percent of all occupational accidents and diseases 
occur in the small plants or work places, and recognizing further that many 
of these work places claim not to be in interstate commerce, we demand the 
adoption by the various states of uniform safety codes patterned after the 
Federal code, to be administered by the respective State Departments of 
Labor. To this end we support legislation along the lines of S. 1439 and H.R. 
3853, introduced in the 81st Congress, to provide federal grants-in-aid and 
consultative assistance to the various state departments of labor in enforcing 
and administering laws which promote safe practices in industry. 

5. We insist that administration and enforcement of laws, codes and 
regulations dealing with accident hazards and occupational diseases must 
be vested and remain in the United States Department of Labor and the 
labor departments of the respective states. We call upon all other agencies, 
public and private, to desist from their attempts to wrest from the various 
departments of labor these functions. We further ask these public and private 
agencies to render full cooperation in the fields of their competence to the 
various departments of labor in the prevention of accidents and industrial 
diseases arising in the work places. 

6. We urge Congress to authorize the Bureau of Labor Standards to 
formulate standards of industrial safety and occupational health for the 
guidance of industry, of workers, and of the state officials and to make avail- 
able to the Bureau of Labor Statistics the facilities and appropriations neces- 


. Sary for the collection and compilation of complete, accurate and detailed 


records on accidents and occupational! diseases. 

7. We commend President Truman for his demonstrated interest in re- 
ducing the frightful toll of accidents and occupational diseases in the work 
Places of the United States. We urge the continuance of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, participated in by management, labor, in- 
surers and technicians. We likewise commend those Governors who have 
called similar Conferences on Industrial Safety in the various States. 

8. We call upon all of our affiliates: 
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a. To develop union safety programs, under the direction of qualified jp. 
ternational union safety directors and trained representatives in the regional 
district and local union organizations. 

b. To establish, through collective bargaining, local union safety com. 
mittees in every work place under their jurisdiction. 

c. To promote and participate in the President’s Conference on Industria] 
Safety and the respective Governors’ Conferences on Industrial Safety. 

d. To insist on the drafting in the several States of safety and occupa. 
tional health codes by qualified experts, from labor, from management, and 
from the medical and engineering fields, working in conjunction with the 
state departments of labor, and to obtain for such codes the status of law, 
with adequate funds for their enforcement. 

9. We call upon the Federal Government to develop a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program for injured workers. 


Resolution No. 32 
NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The national government has a profound responsibility to assist American 
families to obtain adequate medical care. Although our unions, through col- 
lective bargaining, have secured notable protection for their members in this 
field, the protection thus obtained is, in many instances, incomplete or not 
fully adequate. We recognize, moreover, that many Americans do not receive 
the advantages of these collective bargaining plans, and that the programs 
offered individuals or groups by organized medicine and the commercial in- 
surance groups are not adequate either in scope or the degree of protection 
provided. 

The comprehensive national health program endorsed by our last con 
vention unfortunately had little success in Congress. A modified program of 
aid to medical research was adopted but the American Medical Association 
and its reactionary allies were successful in defeating other essential elements: 
namely, federal aid to medical education; expansion of federal aid to local 
health units; school health services; federal aid to medical cooperatives; and 
national health insurance to meet the costs of medical care for all Americans. 
The federal appropriation for hospital construction remains at the present 
level of $75 million. 

Some progress in providing medical care for the needy was achieved in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1950, which permit local governmental units 
to pay doctors, hospitals, or drug stores directly for services for public as- 
sistance recipients. This permits some progress, especially in pooling the costs 
for the needy, but is a poor substitute for universal medical care insurance. 

The American Medical Association helped defeat a program of permanent 
and total disability insurance, although earlier it favored such a measure. 
In nearly half the states the branches of the AMA have secured laws limiting 
pre-payment insurance plans for providing physicians’ services to those under 
the control of organized medicine. No amount of advertising can wipe out the 
shameful record of the American Medical Association in blocking essential 
improvements in the nation’s health. 

In many states the AMA has actively entered into politics on the side of 
the most reactionary elements. Many doctors have abused their relationship 
with patients to seek to influence their votes. In connection with its million 
dollar advertising campaign the AMA deliberately sought the financial aid 
of the insurance companies, drug concerns, and other business elements. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support of a com- 
prehensive national health program, including national health insurance, 
federal aid to medical research and education, an expanded system of federal 
aid to state and local public health units so that all communities may have 
adequate service, federal aid to medical cooperatives, expanded federal grants 
for hospital construction, and other related measures, such as federal aid for 
maternal and child health preventive and treatment services, and a mental 
health program. 

We deplore the opposition of the American Medical Association to these 
and other constructive measures and we especially condemn their alliance 
with reactionary political forces and their abuse for political purposes of the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

While our unions will continue to seek to extend collective bargaining 
agreements insuring the costs of hospitalization and medical care, we repeat 
our belief, reinforced by recent experience, that such voluntary health plans 
are not a substitute for national health insurance. 

We urge our affiliated organizations to seek to improve state and local 
health activities along the lines recommended by the CIO Social Security 
Committee. 

We recommend the constructive work of the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health and urge our affiliates to cooperate with it, and contribute to its sup- 


port. 
Resolution No. 33 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATE HEALTH AGENCIES 


The activities of the public health agencies are of great importance to the 
welfare of our people. Yet in many geographical areas the public health 
agencies are failing to provide minimum public health services. Moreover, 
new developments in the fields of sanitation, disease prevention, hospital con- 
struction, industrial health and safety, mental health, chronic diseases, and 
maternal and child health mean new and greater responsibilities for state and 
local governmental health agencies. 

Most governmental agencies are ill-equipped to provide expanded public 
health programs because of limitations in their administrative machinery and 
funds. 

Most state and local governmental health departments are under the con- 
trol of state and local medical societies. When these departments are governed 
by boards, the membership of such boards is too often limited to representa- 
tives of organized medicine. Therefore they fail to reflect the needs and 
desires of the people whom the health agency is intended to serve. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the 12th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations go on record as recommending that State CIO Councils and 
other CIO organizations take appropriate measures to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. The appointment to state and local boards of health of a majority of 
representatives of the public, including labor and other consumer groups, 
so that these boards will promote the general public interest rather than the 
restricted interests of organized medicine. 

2, The centering in the state health agencies, if they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the general public, of responsibility for all functions of state 
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government concerned with the health and medical care of the people ip. 
cluding, for example, technical, laboratory and other diagnostic services pm. 
moting industrial health and safety, hospital licensing, health programs fo 
physically and mentally handicapped children and hospital survey and cop. 
struction activities. Functions relating to the administration and enforce 
ment of industrial health and safety and the prevention of occupational 
disease should be administered by the State labor department. 

3. Adequate state appropriations to assure extension of modern, scien. 
tific public health services, including preventive services, to all people, and 
special diagnostic and treatment programs for such chronic and costly 
diseases as cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis and mental illnesses. 

4. Grants of public funds to expand hospital and clinic facilities to assur 
sufficient hospital beds for every community and to promote and encourage 
group medical practice clinics including medical cooperatives. 

5. Cooperation and coordination between governmental health agencies 
in adjacent jurisdiction so that a maximum utilization of facilities and services 
is accomplished. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of these resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to approve the report of the 
Committee. Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the motion to adopt will 
say aye. Contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 

The report of the Committee continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 16 
AMENDMENT OF THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


When the Railway Labor Act was enacted almost a quarter of a century 
ago, there was written into it a provision prohibiting the union shop and the 
check-off of union dues. 

In the intervening years, the nation’s conceptions as to labor relations 
policies have undergone profound changes. Today it is accepted that sound, 
stable labor relations are essential to the national welfare; and it is further 
recognized that union security is a fundamental requirement for stability in 
labor relations. Even the Taft-Hartley Act provides for the minimum of 
union security, the union shop and check-off of union dues. Yet the tre 
mendous power of the railroad and air transport lobbies has prevented amend- 
ment of the Railway Labor Act to permit even such minimal union security. 

Recognizing that sound, stable labor relations are vital to the mainte- 
nance of air and rail transportation, several progressive legislators introduced 
at the last session of the Congress bills to amend the Railway Labor Act to 
permit such union security. In the House of Representatives, the Committee 
of Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported out by a substantial majority 
a bill to accomplish that purpose. An identical bill in the Senate was likewise 
favorably reported by a large majority of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Both bills were sidetracked in the closing days of the session. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations declares it to be imperative that 
employees and labor organizations subject to the Railway Labor Act be per- 
mitted to enjoy the union security afforded by the union shop and check off 
of union dues; and 
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The CIO urges Congress to enact legislation to amend the Railway Labor 
Act accordingly. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution. No. 17 
AIR-MAIL SUBSIDIES 

The Government of the United States is now paying over $125,000,000 a 
year to the major air lines as air-mail pay and subsidy, and the amount is 
increasing yearly. It is, therefore, increasingly important that the public 
know what part of these vast sums is actually air-mail pay and what part is 
subsidy. At present there is no breakdown, and the amount of subsidy is thus 
concealed. This concealment makes it possible for air lines to use public 
funds for anti-labor and strike-breaking activities. 

In his 1951 Budget Message to the Congress, President Truman stated: 

“At present, direct financial assistance to the airlines is provided through 
air-mail payments, which are set generally at levels adequate to cover defi- 
ciencies in the carriers’ commercial revenues. Subsidy is thus merged with 
the fair compensation for carrying mail, making it difficult to evaluate the cost 
of this aid in relation to its benefits. The recent rise in total air-mail pay- 
ments—to an estimated level of about $125,000,000 in 1950—has made it 
increasingly important that the subsidy element be separately identified. I 
recommend, therefore, the immedate enactment of legislation to authorize 
the separation of subsidy payments from mail compensation.” 

The Hoover Commission’s Report, issued February 17, 1949, contains the 
following recommendation with respect to the separation of subsidy: 

“We recommend, however, that the amounts of these subsidies should be 
paid to the Post Office by open appropriation from tax funds and not imposed 
upon the Post Office or the mail users in this hidden manner. 

“By such a course, the President, the Congress, and the public may know 
what the amounts of the subsidies are.” 

A report of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
80th Congress recommended: 

‘Tt is the recommendation of the committee that the subsidy element in 
air-mail pay be separated.” 

Bills to accomplish the needed separation were introduced in the last 
session of the Congress. At a hearing before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the only witness appearing in opposition to the 
bills was a lobbyist retained at a fee of $30,000 by certain of the subsidized 
air lines. Nevertheless, the bills were not passed. The highly paid lobbyist 
for the Air Transport Association was also active behind the scenes. 

The public is entitled to know how much of the money spent by the air 
lines to oppose this legislation was derived from public subsidies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations endorses the recommendations 
of the President and of the Hoover Commission that legislation be adopted 
Separating subsidy payments from air-mail compensation, and urges the 
prompt enactment of such legislation. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 25 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics owes its existence to repeated demands 
of the early trade union movement for a federal agency to collect, analyze 
and publish information on workers’ problems and workers’ needs. It was 
created by statute in 1884 to collect data for the promotion of the “material, 
social, intellectual and moral prosperity” of “laboring men and women.” 

With the growth of union organization, and the increasing complexity of 
economic life there has developed a greatly expanded need for information of 
the kind the Bureau was established to supply. The Bureau has, however, 
not been given the authority and resources to furnish labor services compara- 
ble to those given to business and farmers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics relies for its basic data on voluntary re. 
porting by employers who can and do threaten to withhold cooperation if 
their wishes are not met. Ability to withhold information gives the corpora- 
tions an ever-present veto power over the Bureau’s program and operations, 

Although the Bureau’s staff includes many hard-working, devoted public 
servants, too few have a union background, knowledge and understanding. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We pledge ourselves to take the lead in winning for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the resources, the powers, and the freedom to perform its statutory 
function to assist in promoting the well-being of the workers of the United 
States. In furtherance of this objective: 

(1) We call upon the Bureau to expand the pitifully inadequate resources 
made available by Congress on the basis of an order of priorities geared 
to the needs of wage and salary workers and determined in close consul- 
tation with the trade union movement. 

(2) We urge the Bureau to maintain high technical standards, to explain 
properly the important limitations of its data and methodology, and to 
refuse to publish material that is of dubious validity because of industry's 
failure to cooperate. 

(3) The Bureau should greatly expand its analytical work with special atten- 
tion devoted to the impact of the conditions it finds on the well-being of 
wage and salary workers. 

(4) We call on Congress to provide adequate funds to enable the Bureau to 
do the job for which it was created. 
We call upon Congress to permit the Bureau as much freedom to devote 
its statistical analysis to the problems of the workers as is given the 
statistical agencies of the Commerce, Agriculture and Interior Depart- 
ments to deal with the problems of employers, farmers and the extractive 
industries. 
We urge Congress to equip the BLS with statutory power to collect data 
comparable to the powers of the Census Bureau to collect information 
useful to industry so that the BLS will be freed from the undue influence 
over its program and operations presently exercised by industry and will 
be enabled to obtain information vital to the public interest. We pledge 
our support to the Secretary of Labor in developing and promoting enact- 
ment of legislation to achieve these ends. 
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(7) We urge the Bureau to make special efforts to increase its alertness to 
the needs of workers for information by recruiting its staff, to the greatest 
extent compatible with maintenance of technical standards, from among 
those who have experience of workers’ problems through participation in 
the trade union movement. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 22 
DISPLACED PERSONS AND IMMIGRATION 

The CIO welcomed the passage of the Displaced Persons Act of 1950 
but notes that for a number of reasons all the visas authorized will not have 
been issued by the present expiration date, June 30, 1951. Thus the purpose 
of the Act will not be accomplished unless some extension is granted. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO urges Congress to extend the deadline for the issuance of visas 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1950 for at least six months. 

To further European economic recovery, we urge our government actively 
to promote the development of such plans for reallocation and immigration 
ininternational conferences called for this purpose. We believe that Congress 
should adjust our own immigration laws and regulations to allow the United 
States to do its share, with other free nations, in contributing to the solution 
of the problem. Many of the European workers have the appropriate skills 
to become assets in any country which receives them, and immediate safe- 
guards must be devised to avoid any adverse effects on the workers in the 
countries receiving them. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: For the fourth time in as many years we have 
with us as our guest an outstanding young man from the great State of 
Massachusetts, who has rendered his native city of Boston, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Federal Government great service in the interest of the 
people. 

Three years ago in the City of Boston at a time when he was resting on 
his laurels as former Mayor of Boston and former Governor of Massachusetts, 
this young man gave us his solemn pledge that he would fight shoulder to 
shoulder with us, and with all other Americans of good will, for what is 
just and right and decent for the well-being of the American people and 
the welfare of our country. Subsequent! to his visit with us in Boston, he 
was called to high public office by President Truman at a time when there 
was dire need for a strong man to assume the Secretaryship of Labor in 
President Truman’s Cabinet. 

He has kept his pledges. In 1948 in Portland, Oregon, and again in 1949 
in the City of Cleveland, this outstanding American appeared before us to 
give an accounting of his stewardship. 

Continuously during his term of service he has added to his outstanding 
record as a friend of the common people. While others have faltered, he has 
stayed in the forefront of the battle to repeal the iniquitous Taft-Hartley 
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Law. He has rendered outstanding service in improving Social Security, in 
improving the administration of unemployment insurance and employmen 
service functions of the Federal Government. He never stops fighting fy 
these measures because he knows that the working people of this country 
deserve the best that he as a public servant can give them in bettering the 
way of life. 

I know that the delegates from the Communications Workers of Amerig 
will be mightily interested in learning that this guest of ours was at op 
time a telephone worker in his native city of Boston. He is a working ma 
and the son of a working man, and it is out of that background that he ha 
derived his expert knowledge of the problems of people. 

He is a fighter, and he is fighting beside us. I know that you share the 
honor I feel in having with us today as our guest, the Honorable Maurie 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor of the United States of America. 


HONORABLE MAURICE TOBIN 
(Secretary of Labor of the United States of America) 


President Phil Murray and delegates to this International Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, it is a real pleasure for me tok 
here for the third consecutive year, to bring to the assembled delegates the 
greetings of the President of the United States, Harry S. Truman. (Applause) 

As a member of President Truman’s Cabinet, it gives me great pleasur 
to have this opportunity of representing him in addressing a delegation in 
convention assembled that represents a great body of real genuine 100 percent 
Americans, and an organization that has played such an important part in 
bringing our economy to the great prosperous period we enjoy today. 

Historically, following every major war America has gone into a major 
economic decline. In 1867, two years following the Civil War, America hai 
a real serious economic decline, with bank failures, business failures, tremen- 
dous unemployment and great depression. 

Following World War I, in 1920 again we went through exactly the same 
economic cycle. 

Here we are in the fifth post war year following World War II, without 
having experienced any serious economic decline. And one of the great 
answers to that was the organization of the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions in 1936, and an organization that since 1940 has brought decent living 
and working conditions to almost 7 million Americans, and that contribution 
has been one of the great factors that has buttressed this economy in the post 
war period. 

In the five intervening years since the termination of the war, there have 
been 25 million automobiles sold to the American people. It is conservative 
to say that at least sixteen to seventeen million of these cars have been pur 
chased by wage earners in the United States. The fact that the wage earners 
in this country can make that kind of a tremendous contribution to the mait- 
tenance of a high level economy can be attributed in no small measure, ani 
I would say almost entirely, to the great organization whose delegates I have 
the privilege of addressing today. 

So to be introduced by a man like Phil Murray is indeed. an honor, bit 
to be introduced by Phil Murray to these delegates who represent millions 0 
workers, such as you do, is a double honor. 

As I look back over the record of the CIO in the post-war period, I wa 
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right when I said it is a real privilege to talk to a real group of genuine 
Americans such as the delegates here today. 

Starting way back when President Truman put the Truman Policy into 
effect in Turkey and Greece, this organization indorsed that proposal in 
Boston. This organization supported the interim program to feed the prac- 
tically starving people of Western Europe. This organization supported the 
Marshall Plan. This organization supported the North Atlantic Compact, 
and this organization supported military aid to implement the North Atlantic 
Compact—a 100 percent record for the preservation of freedom in the world 
and containment of atheistic, socialistic Russian Cummunism. 

Now we have just had an election, and the election is one that I believe 
is worthy of analyzation. I would like to go back to 1938. In that year, a 
non-presidential year, the majority party lost 71 seats in the House. We 
will take the next off year, 1942, the majority lost 45 seats in the House. 
In 1946, the next off year, the majority party lost 55 seats in the House. 
And in 1950 we lost but 28 seats. There was an average in the off years 
since 1934 of 57 seats. The smallest decline in any one of the last four off 
year-elections was in 1950, and a vindication of the program of President 
Truman’s Fair Deal and a program he has pledged to put into effect; and while 
itmay not be done in the next session of Congress, I am confident after the 
1952 elections the Fair Deal program will be written into law in this country. 

It is a program that has brought prosperity to every segment of Ameri- 
cas economy. The farmers of America, the businessmen, the merchandisers, 
the manufacturers of America, the working people of America—yes, any seg- 
ment of American economy, all have enjoyed greater prosperity under New 
Deal and Fair Deal, and for a greater continuous period than any other 
period in the history of American life. 

This program is a program for private enterprise with sound insurance 
policies and a genuine floor under the economy. I cannot see where any group 
should be dissatisfied with the kind of economic program that has been written 
during the course of the last eighteen years; and apparently the American 
people felt that way in the election, because we should remember both 
branches of Congress are still in the control of the majority party, and the 
strength demonstrated reflects the thinking of the American people as to the 
National House of Representatives and clearly indicates that statement to be 
true. 

It was a great day for this country when this organization was brought 
into being. This organization has contributed much to that prosperity to 
which I have been referring during the course of this talk; and I am confident 
that this organization will continue to make that kind of a contribution 
towards a sounder United States of America. Certainly with the kind of pro- 
gram that has been written, there is no room in America for followers of 
false ideologies. They will get few listeners. And the reason for that in no 
small measure is the great work that has been done by this organization for 
the great masses of American workers. 

This organization has also contributed much in other directions. I think 
the great steel settlement, which brought about a just treatment of the aged 
Workers in that industry, laid down a pattern that guarantees the security for 
aged workers in the United States from now on for all time to come, and the 
fact that settlement was made in no small measure contributed to the writing 
of the great social security law enacted in the 81st Congress. In that Con- 
gress we received help and support from agencies that otherwise would not 
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have been as enthusiastic in their support if it had not been for the grey 
settlement that was brought about by the great President of your Steel organ. 
ization and the great President of the CIO, Philip Murray. 

On the international front, we are confronted with very troublous timg 
and as an American I often worry as to whether or not there is any danger 
that we may go as did our country following World War I. You will remembe 
that the League of Nations was under consideration in the Senate of th 
United States for a period of better than a year and a half, and through th 
process of amendments they destroyed that organization, at least deniq 
America’s representation in that organization, a representation that might 
have meant an avoidance of World War II. And today when I hear leader 
of the opposition party using such terms as first denying they are isolationist; 
and then questioning, is Europe defensible, or how large an army do we neg 
at home, or will the American people stand for a 3 million man Army and uj. 
versa] military training, or how are we going to raise the money for this 
defense force, I do worry just a little bit. But I contend there was no map. 
date given to the minority party in this country to follow any program by 
the program that has been pursued in the attempt to contain Communisn 
during these five post-war years. 

I believe the American people were behind Greek and Turkish aid, anj 
behind the interim aid, and behind the Marshall program, and behind tk 
North Atlantic Compact, and the military implementation of that Compact; 
and I am confident the voice of the American people will be heard in the year 
that lie ahead and that program will be strengthened and implemented. 

I want to compliment this organization on the contribution they have 
made along those lines. They have supported the President wholeheartedly in 
his attempt to contain Communism during the last five years. I know we car- 
not live alone in the world, and must band together with hoops of steel those 
people in the world that believe in freedom. That has been done down the 
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course of recent years, and I am confident it may be done in the years that lie fror 
ahead; because we cannot live alone, we must stand loyally shoulder to shou- § 
der with all people that believe in freedom as we do, and standing shoulder to 
shoulder there is that possibility of avoiding a future war and preserving free- ov 
dom for mankind, and at the same time those who are on this side of the Im § ™ : 
Curtain enjoying freedom, with the help of God, having that freedom some cont 
day permeate behind that Iron Curtain. forn 
This organization has stood loyally behind that program, and I am co- on 
fident we are going to see in the days that lie ahead a unity of the free peoples 
in the world, a greater unity than there has ever been before. beer 
We must work in close cooperation with the United Nations, as the most ent 
powerful country in the world we must attempt to proceed to assure freedom, ne 
because it cannot be done alone. = 
With God’s help we will see the day when men all over the world wil the 
enjoy the freedom and peace that is now ours at the present time. Ame 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: I join with this delegation, Secretary Tobin, in fF the 
expressing to you our thanks for coming over to the city of Chicago and talk § fore 
ing to our convention today. You have provided the convention with wordsd & into 
great inspiration and encouragement. You are revered by this organization § patr 
because of the forthright position that you have repeatedly taken in suppor Cart 
of labor. ing { 
I remember distinctly the splendid fight which you made before our se & the | 
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egal Congressional committees in attempting to repeal the provisions of the 
iniquitous Taft-Hartley Act, the tremendous fight which you, as an outstand- 
ing citizen, made for improved social security, the tremendous fight which you 
made to coordinate the workings of the Department of Labor, so that, as a 
gvernmenta] instrumentality, it could be more effective in servicing the peo- 
ple and particularly that segment of our national population commonly known 
as labor. You have rendered an outstanding, a distinct and a patriotic service 
to your country, and you are worthy of the commendation of not only the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, but of all right-thinking Americans. 

We appreciate your presence here with us this morning, and may God 
speed you in the great work which you are doing. 

Thank you, Secretary Tobin. 

I just want to present for a bow the Under-secretary of Labor, Mr. Mi- 
chael Galvin, who accompanied Secretary Tobin to the city of Chicago. 

Then we have a young fellow here who is not known to perhaps too many 
of you, but I want you to get acquainted with him. He is a telephone worker, 
and at your instigation he was recently appointed as an Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Labor—Bob Creasey, of the CWA. 

The Resolutions Committee will now continue its report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report as follows: 


Resolution No. 4 
POLITICAL ACTION 


Democracy depends for its vigor and strength upon an alert and informed 
citizenry. Since its formation in 1943 the CIO Political Action Committee has 
performed the function of informing the American people of the issues con- 
fronting us and has devoted itself to the arousing of all citizens to their 
responsibilities and privileges in a democracy. 

It has, through unceasing effort, increased the number of people eligible 
tovote. It has given leadership to other civic minded and progressive groups 
ina great democratic crusade. It has focused attention on the crucial issues 
confronting the American people. It has placed before the public the plat- 
forms and records of the candidates for public office. It has fought with 
energy and skill to make our elections genuine expressions of the public will. 

Through the efforts of the CIO-PAC, able and honest candidates have 
been suggested for the state and national offices. Men and women have been 
sent to the Congress of the United States who have fought for and obtained 
passage of such forward-looking legislation as the housing program, bettered 
minmum wages, modernized social security benefits, and other elements of 
the Fair Deal program which have been of immeasurable value to all the 
American people. 

Because of its increasing strength and because of its accomplishments, 
the CIO-PAC has become the target of a counter-offensive by reactionary 
forces and groups. In the recent elections, millions of dollars were poured 
into a false and lying propaganda campaign which sought to besmirch the 
patriotism of our members and officers. The despicable techniques of “Mc- 
Carthyism” were employed to scare and fool the American people into believ- 
ing that the CIO, through the CIO-PAC, seeks to take over the country for 
the purpose of foisting upon it some form of socialism or communism. 
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This Convention denounces those un-American tactics and slanders, \j; 
challenge those making these false charges to produce a record that in any 
way equals the constructive fight the CIO has made against communism in oy 
nation and overseas and against the conditions which spawn such vile dg. 
trines. The CIO is, and will continue to remain, the stalwart bulwark againg 
the evil forces of Communism and all other un-American philosophies jy 
whatever guises they may appear. 

The CIO-PAC bore the brunt of this attack by the forces of reaction jy 
the 1950 campaign. Notwithstanding, it worked harder and more effective 
than ever before. Our Political Action groups throughout the country pn. 
duced an increasing number of seasoned political veterans. More block ani 
precinct workers rang more doorbells than ever before and on election da 
tens of thousands of CIO members worked without let-up to insure a max: 
mum turnout at the polls. 

In some states liberal candidates were unfortunately defeated, and ma 
and women who had been zealous in their protection of the public welfar 
became the victims of the counter-offensive of reaction. The bi-partisan coal. 
tion, which in the last Congress was able to block much valuable legislation 
gained strength and tightened its control on the legislative branch of ow 
Government. 

On the other hand, there was a significant outpouring of more than 4! 
million voters, a greater number than ever voted before in a non-presidentia 
election. Participation by an even larger proportion of the 70 million elig. 
ble voters would not only have prevented the losses suffered by the liberal 
but would have enlarged the liberal forces. 

We reaffirm our conviction that the greatest safeguard of our democracy 
is the full and unhampered expression of the popular will. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention declares its firm resolve to continue with its program of 
political action on behalf of all the people of the nation. It further declares 
the CIO-PAC one of the great instrumentalities working on behalf of democ- 
racy in our nation today, and pledges redoubled efforts to push forward the 
liberal program for all of the American people which the CIO supports. 

We are dedicated to the establishment in the United States of a just 
economy, of full employment, of good wages for those who work, of fair 
prices for farmers, of fair but not exorbitant profits for business and industry. 
Price gouging and profiteering must be driven out. Our economy must 
advance and improve its unemployment insurance and go forward with the 
perfection of our social security program. Provisions for health and edt- 
cation must be expanded and full force and effect given the constitutional 
provisions assuring each citizen the full enjoyment of his rights regardless of 
color, sex or religion. 

We are dedicated to the establishment in the world of a peace founded 
upon justice and secure against all aggression so that no nation shall suffer 
the greedy attacks of any other. The present tension in international rel 
tions, arising from the relentless lust for power of Communist imperialism, 
coupled with the threat to our bipartisan policy by increasing isolationist 
strength in the Congress, makes the next year one of unusual danger. We 
must be on guard against surrender or compromise with totalitarianism both 
at home and abroad. We must be prepared to preserve our political free 
doms, to win the peace and to build democracy the world over. 
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In the basic conviction that the 82nd Congress will be judged by its 
action or failure to act upon this program, the CIO rededicates itself to our 
policy of political action. It authorizes and directs the CIO-PAC to continue 
to expand and direct the political action of the CIO and to service, advise 
and coordinate the work of the Political Action Committees of the state and 
city councils, to provide all possible aid and cooperation to the political agen- 
cies of the international unions, to carry on the task of political education 
and training in behalf of the CIO, and to do all other things necessary and 
proper to the accomplishment of the policy of the CIO as herein outlined. 

The CIO-PAC is further directed to continue to act on an independent, 
non-partisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in the two major 
parties, basing its judgment of candidates upon their records and platforms. 

The collection of voluntary contributions of at least $1 a year from each 
CIO member for PAC shall continue on a regular yearly basis within each 
affiliate of the CIO, and this Convention hereby launches the 1951 dollar 
drive and calls upon all CIO members to participate. 

The CIO-PAC is authorized to cooperate as broadly as possible with the 
plitical agencies of other labor organizations and with farmers, consumers, 
church groups, small businessmen, professional men, white collar workers 
and all other citizens of good will dedicated to the same ideals of public wel- 
fare as the CIO. 

We express our praise and approval of the work of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee; its director, Jack Kroll, and his staff; the work of the CIO 
regional directors and their staffs; and the Political Action departments of the 
international unions, their locals and the state and city councils. 

Upon the success of our political action efforts depends, in a major part, 
the future well-being and strength of our democracy and our nation. Toward 
this end we shall continue to move with unalterable determination and with 
a firm conviction in the ultimate achievement of our goals of peace, security 
and prosperity. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt, and the Chair calls 
upon Director Kroll of the CIO Political Action Committee. 


DIRECTOR KROLL, PAC: President Murray, officers and delegates to 
this great convention, I am sure that the resolution that has been submitted 
to you expresses what is in your hearts and in your minds, and I am not going 
to talk at any great length to you because of that. But I want to say just 
afew words. You are undoubtedly reading in the newspapers daily that we 
have lost an election and we have taken a licking. I don’t regret that licking 
too much. We don’t like it, but what I regret more is the fact that we have 
lost so many good fighters, stout hearts, men and women in public life, in 
Congress and in the Senate who have been fighting for the welfare of people 
throughout America. That is my greatest regret, but I am sure that these 
men and women are going to continue the good fight, knowing that our war 
is not ended—this war for good life is not ended by any defeat in one battle. 

I want to say this, and say it publicly and say it now: I am proud of 
the workers of our PAC Committee out in the field, and this convention 
should be proud of them also. They worked harder, there were more of them, 
they had more political savvy, more political know how than ever before. 
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There were more men and women of the CIO in front of the polling places 
in 1950 than ever before. There were more men and women working in our 
election booths than ever before. There were more of them ringing doorbells, 
taking people to the polls. And this I want to add: It is my firm conviction 
that the men and women of the CIO who went to the polls and voted fol. 
lowed the recommendations of PAC. I am firmly convinced of that, and the 
record shows that, and I don’t believe we have a damned thing to apologize 
for in the election. 

If we had had more assistance of the non-labor groups who were sup. 
porting liberal candidates we might have had a different story to tell here 
this morning. The same reactionary coalition that controlled the 81st Con. 
gress will be in even greater control of the 82nd Congress, and a lot of 
people are gloating about that sort of thing. Well, to those people I would 
like to say that the road to trade union organization was never an easy one, 
we never had a soft road, we always had road blocks and obstacles in our 
way toward. achieving this great organization of ours. We have had strikes 
and we have lost them; we have had lock-outs and lost them, and we have 
had Labor Board elections and lost them, and the CIO always bounced back 
and bounced back hard. And from this licking we are going to bounce back 
and bounce back hard, and it is not going to take us too long to do it. 

Throughout this convention, following the opening speech of President 
Murray, when he sounded the call of no retreat from our objectives, it has 
been repeatedly stated that that has been our position, and of course that is 
your position and the position of CIO. We will not rest until the Taft-Hartley 
law is repealed from the statute books of our nation. We will not rest until 
every man, woman and child in America can go to bed in their homed at 
night, secure in the knowledge that we are free from domination by Conm- 
munist aggression from abroad or at home, that we will be free from reac- 
tionary aggression here at home, that our democracy is so protected that 
nobody can challenge it successfully. 

That, my friends, is the yardstick by which the 82nd Congress will be 
measured. I hope that they will legislate for the welfare of the nation on 
both the international and the domestic scene. If they don’t you can rest 
assured that the people of America will get a Congress in 1952 that will do 
that. 

We haven’t any alibis to offer. We don’t seek to put the blame on the 
shoulders of candidates who trimmed and tried to appease the opposition. 
We won’t waste time lamenting the caliber of some candidates of the effective- 
ness of their organization. That is water over the dam. Nor do we want to 
comfort ourselves with the thought that in spite of all the efforts that were 
put forth, all the money that was spent by reaction in America, we succeeded 
in stopping a complete break-through. We don’t want to content ourselves 
with that sort of a thing. 

If you pass this resolution, as I believe that you will, following its passage 
your Director and your staff of CIO-PAC will be in there pitching in the 
500 city, State and county elections in 1951. We will be taking a look at our 
structure to see where it can be improved upon, to see how we can do these 
things better. We will be in there pestering you about your voluntary collec 
tions, we will be building our PAC better and stronger continuously to get 
a year round functioning organization. These are the things that, as your 
Director, I pledge you to upon adoption of this resolution. 
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In conclusion I would like to express my appreciation to the leader of 
our great organization and our thanks for the inspiration and the support that 
he has given me. President Murray to me, as he is to all of you, is a source 
of inspiration for which I am profoundly grateful. I also want to thank the 
heads of our international unions. Without their cooperation we could not 
have done the job we have done. I want to express to the Regional Director 
similar thanks, and to all of you for the work that you have done in 1950 
and the years before, and to say to you that we are not dismayed, we are 
not discouraged, we will stay in there fighting for the things which this 
convention stands for. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Baldanzi, 
of the Textile Workers. . 


VICE PRESIDENT BALDANZI: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I rise in support of this resolution on PAC because I believe it is necessary 
that we of the labor movement clarify our role in the last campaign and also 
re-examine our own position, our role, and the principles upon which we 
must stand if we are to go before the electorate of this country and have 
them accept the idea that our political action is independent of either party 
and that we will support those men and women of either political affiliation 
who stand with us in a common purpose, seeking to achieve a common goal. 

I believe the reactionaries of this country have done a good job in con- 
vincing the American people that labor lost the last election, and we might 
just as well face up to that question. There should be some lessons that we 
ought to learn, and one of the lessons that is very vivid is that the workers 
of America, the citizens of America will no sooner follow PAC-CIO in an 
attempt to elect a lot of racketeers than they will if the Democratic or Re- 
publican Party sponsors them. When we say that we support men with a 
program we must mean that down to the end, and not accept some political 
hacks that may be handed to us by a Tammany Hall or some other group 
of politicians, but we must stand fast on our principles. 

Secondly, those of us in this room know that in those areas where we 
worked—and when I say worked I mean down in the rank and file, and not 
by resolution or speeches, but where we actually set up effective political 
action committees, in those places many of the candidates for political office 
that we were sponsoring won out. And in other areas where all the work was 
superficial, on the top—banquets, dinners and speakers, and the groundwork 
was not done, we did not do as effective a job as we should have done. 


We have a tremendous stake in the political life of this nation. We can- 
not divorce our whole economic program from our political program, nor 
can we divorce the question of war or peace in the world from our political 
action. The men who will be responsible for the destinies of this country 
in the Congress and in the Senate, if they do not represent the kind of 
thinking that this great body of labor has enacted into law, if they are to 
be carried away by those reactionary forces that are unleashing their power 
in the world, we will be drifting into the next war on a so-called installment 
plan basis. And so it becomes important to us and urgent upon us that we 
do not lull ourselves into a sense of satisfaction and flex our muscles and 
assume that we did as well as we possibly should have done in the last cam- 
Paign, because we did not, and a lot of that responsibility is our own— 
either because we did not work hard enough or because we permitted our- 
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selves to sucked in to endorse people who were not acceptable to the Ameri. 
can people. And if we have ever learned a lesson in our lives we have found 
out that the American voter will not be carried away by a lot of slogans 
nor can we win campaigns based on dollars alone. We must be able to go to 
the people of this country and present to them candidates who can stand on 
their own feet and defend their program and their conduct and their thinking 
And in many instances many candidates of the Democratic Party whom we 
endorse for high positions in the Senate of the United States either did not 
have the confidence or the ability or the character to ask the American people 
to vote for them—and we know that. 

Instead of us bemoaning our fate here and having a wake and assuming 
all the blame for losing the election, I believe that a large part of the respon. 
sibility for the results of the last election rests upon some of the leaders of 
the Democratic Party who thought this election was a pushover, and they 
gave us a lot of political hacks instead of men of great standing in this cou. 
try to run for office. 

Some people are saying that we should not attack a party that has been 
good to the workers of America by passing a rounded out legislative and 
economic program. But I believe we have learned long ago that party 
slogans are not necessarily the answer, that we find men in both parties 
who do not represent the ideals of those parties, and it is important that 
we begin to identify them by names and by what they stand for, and not 
by party labels, because we had a lot of so-called New Deal representatives 
who, before the campaign was over, conducted themselves in such a way 
that you could not tell whether they represented the Republican Party in 
its reactionary phases or the Democratic Party. They kept compromising 
and compromising until the last day of the campaign. They campaigned 
against the national health program, against social security, they were against 
FEPC, they were against everything that their own party platform said that 
they should be for, and we should support those kind of individuals. 

And so I want to urge this delegation not to lose faith, but rather that 
we intensify our activities in the field of politics, that: we learn from this 
last campaign that we must be more discriminating in our selection of people 
who will receive the endorsement of this organization. 

We cannot dismiss the fact that in many industrial areas throughout 
the United States, in areas that were heavily populated by industrial workers, 
huge majorities went to the opposition. We cannot dismiss it, and it only 
means one thing. We know that our program is sound. We know that what 
we stand for is what the people want, but we have not been able to translate 
this program in such a way that it becomes the desires and the aspirations 
of the average worker and voter in this land. 

That means that we must get behind Jack Kroll, not only to collect 
dollars, but to perfect the mechanism of the political action machinery s0 
that we can become an effective political organization right down in the ward 
and in the precinct, where it counts. 

There will be another election, and it will be a crucial one. In view 
of the times in which we live we can see definite signs that the people of 
America and the people of the world are looking for progressive legislation. 
They are not interested in the status quo. They are not interested in going 
backward, and if we use intelligence and hard work, we can feel confident 
that we will be able to elect the kind of representatives in every level of 
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government that represent those ideals that will meet the needs of the people. 

So I hope that we will implement this section in the resolution where we 
declare that we will support men and platforms, that we are not wedded to 
any political party, but that we will work for and support those individuals 
who support the program of the CIO and a program that will meet the needs 
of our times. If we do that and if we do the job in the field and have the 
people understand our program, if we go to them in an open and frank 
manner, pointing out to them that it is necessary for our own survival, for 
the development of this trade union movement of ours that we exercise our 
rights of citizenship in order to protect our standards and our way to the 
future, I am sure that we can do a much more effective job, because it has 
been proven to be a fact. 

So I want to add to these few words of Jack Kroll in urging you to 
pass on to your membership encouragement to drive ahead and not consider 
that we lost this election, because our committees did work in one respect, 
we did prove to ourselves that if we apply ourselves we can get out a large 
turn-out of votes at the polls in an off-year election. 

The job which we were not able to do and which must be done is to 
have those people understand the basic problem and the program which we 
have, and have them vote for the kind of issues that mean so much to the 
progress of America. 

So let’s not get discouraged, but rather let us re-double our efforts, let 
us increase our PAC activities, let us increase our educational programs 
within our unions, so that we might translate to those people in understand- 
able terms the great stakes that we have in our political action. 

If we do that I agree with our illustrious friend, the Secretary of Labor, 
that in 1952, when the American people see what the issues are and realize 
the needs of the day, we will come out of that election with a greater majority 
for progressive government than we have ever had in the history of this 
country. 

Thank ou very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate John Despol, a 
member of the Steelworkers and a delegate from the California Industrial 
Union Council. 


DELEGATE DESPOL (California Industrial Union Council): I rise 
to support the resolution and make certain observations to the convention in 
regard to the year ahead. All of you know that Helen Gahagan Douglas made 
a magnificent fight in California in carrying the issues and the program 
that we stand for to the people of that state. The thing that she was up 
against was the big smear, that which is represented by McCarthyism here 
and by Nixonism in the West, on the Pacific Coast. 

Since the election Helen Gahagan Douglas has left her home in Los 
Angeles and gone to Northern California, where she is campaigning and talk- 
ing to the workers, telling them they have another job to do, and that is to 
start to win some local, city and county elections in 1951, because unless we 
build our political action at the city and county level we will find those holding 
public office at those levels of government who are being utilized to assist in 
electing reactionaries at the state and federal levels. 

I think Helen Gahagan Douglas is giving us a good lead, if we keep our 
eye on the ball in the fight that is ahead of us in 1951. If we do that job 
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then we will be helping to cast the die in 1952, because, as the previoy 
speaker has said, 1952 may very well cast the die for a long period of time 

Everyone in the CIO knows that reactionaries cannot win the batt 
against the Communists. They don’t understand them, and they don’t under. 
stand them because they are blood brothers of the Communists, and as such 
they play into their hands. 

The third and last observation I wish to make to the convention is that 
at the local union level one of the things we have to do is to put the time 
and the money, if you please, into the job of building political action machinery 
in the same way that we build our unions. If we take that approach and put 
the equivalent amount of time and effort in men and methods, then we wil] 
find even greater and greater success. 

I don’t think that the 1948 and 1950 elections should in any way be re. 
garded as the whole answer to PAC. We have got to build more lines in the 
democratic community than we have had in the past. In California we hap 
pened to hold our own, except for the loss of the senatorial candidate, We 
held our own in industrial areas, and the CIO and the A. F. of L., if you please 
in California, actually did more and contributed more in the 1950 elections 
although the results were not as good as 1948, than they did in 1948. That 
simply indicates that we must build at grass roots foundation, and if we d 
that we will be here with a different story in 1952. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any additional remarks ? 


DELEGATE POLLOCK (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
add a few remarks to the talks already made in behalf of political action and 
the resolution on this subject matter now before this Twelfth Constitutional 
Convention. I think all of us are very conscious that on November 7th we lost 
the battle. But, in my opinion, the way this problem was put before us on 
Monday of this week by Rabbi Weinstein, there was more eloquence in a few 
words that he used than are at my command. He said that if this defeat re. 
sults in CIO lessening its political activities or if this defeat results in the 
reduction of our members or the members putting less voluntary dollars into 
our political action campaign then it certainly would have been a defeat, no 
greater victory could be handed to the forces of reaction in this nation than 
for this November 7th battle resulting in that position by CIO. 

It is true we lost this battle, but as was indicated by Secretary Tobin, the 
gains made by the Republicans were less in 1950 than any off-year election 
since 1934. It is just not the catastrophic defeat that the reactionaries or 
Republicans try to say it was. I think our losses are in quality rather than 
quantity. When you lose a Senator Meyers in the State of Pennsylvania, 
when you lose a Senator Douglas in California, when you lose a Bowles in 
Connecticut, and earlier in the year the loss of Graham in North Carolina and 
Pepper in Florida, those are the things that are tragic in so far as this year's 
elections are concerned. 

When we failed to defeat a Taft in Ohio or a Capehart in Indiana or 
Nixon in California, those are the things that make us downhearted, when we 
reflect on the happenings of November 7th. 

I know we can take a lot of comfort out of gains we made in other parts 
of the country such as the election of Senator Lehman in New York, the retum 
to Congress of all the Democratic incumbents in the City of Philadelphia, the 
first time it ever happened in an off-year election, the election of Dever in 
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Massachusetts, the first time the Democrats have carried that State in an 
off-year election. Down the line we can point to gains we made on November 
Tth that are lost sight of in these tremendous losses we had in quality rather 
than quantity. 

I know none of us shed tears about Tydings in Maryland, but I think 
we are all alarmed by the reasons Tydings was defeated, the kind of campaign 
that licked Tydings in Maryland. That gives us concern, as does the election 
of Nixon in California. 

What do these things mean? Does the election of Taft mean isolationism 
or, as Secretary Acheson puts it, a reexamination policy on the part of Con- 
gress in the United States? It is a new title but the same program. These 
are the things that give us in labor great concern. 

I think PAC has done a good job up until now; they have done an excellent 
job in getting members of the organized labor movement registered, but they 
now have to take on the next task, the educational job of teaching our people 
to examine the issues. 

Why should our people fall for the propaganda of the American Medical 
Association? Can they tell me for one minute the established citizenry does 
not want medical insurance? Nonsense. We just haven’t been able to make 
them understand the problem. The Medical Association has done a better job. 

Why aren’t our people up in arms against no legislation on excess profits 
tax? Because the Manufacturers Association are doing a more effective job 
than we in labor. 

Why aren’t we up in arms in this nation on the question of equality of 
sacrifice? We must battle to bring the issues to the people in language they 
understand. We take pride that there are those in our organization who are 
among the best thinkers in the nation. Let us use these people to take the 
messages to the public so they understand, so the Tafts cannot be reelected 
and the Nixons and all the rest. 

What does it mean to us? Does it mean we are going to try to contain 
Communism in this country by steel bullets alone? Certainly I am for rearm- 
ing the nation and our allies, but I am more concerned about the implementa- 
tion of the Point IV program so we can lend our know-how to these poverty 
stricken nations of the world and fight Communism by butter and plows rather 
than guns alone. 

These are the problems that face this great nation of ours in the next two 
years. These are the reasons the CIO must reactivate its PAC program and 
must get into political action more than it ever has before. 

We are the hope of the free peoples of the world, and I know that we 
won't let them down. 

Our union in an off-year election had its most successful collection of vol- 
untary dollars. I think that is something to remember. I think it is an indica- 
tion we can do a job. There is no question in my mind that if we do not become 
defeatists, and implement this resolution by activity, in 1952 we can recapture 
the Senate and Congress so we can develop the kind of world the CIO has 
been striving for down through the years. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE McDONALD (Steelworkers): Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I will be very brief. The field has been covered, I think. I merely want 
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to say the United Steelworkers of America believe sincerely in political action, 
and the depth of our sincerity is demonstrated not by the words which we utter 
but by the deeds which we perform. And that is something very basic. I believe 
that the CIO Political Action Committee was successful in America this year 
where it performed deeds. Where it simply uttered words, it was unsuccessful, 

I am Secretary-Treasurer of both the United Steelworkers of America 
and the Political Action Committee, and I look at the records, and the records 
convince me that our future success depends basically on the acceptance of 
that fact, more work and less breast beating, work and less crying in ou 
beer. 

What do we need? You all know what we need; we have been saying 
it for years. In far too many situations throughout America it has only been 
words, not deeds. It has been breast beating and not performance. And what 
do we need? Basically we need organization for registration, primary organi- 
zation for getting out the votes, and a real honest determined effort to collect 
voluntary dollars and not merely speeches on the subject, but real perform. 
ance in perfecting organizations which will collect the dollars. And only if 
we organize ourselves politically-wise as well as we are organized union-wise 
can we fulfill our sacred trust. And that is only by our unions and only by 
our political action, and by those two factors alone can we fulfill that sacred 
trust of eliminating poverty in America. 

And there is poverty in America. There are 10 million families, not in- 
dividuals, but families with incomes of less than $2,000 a year, and there 
are 4 million families in America with incomes of less than a thousand dodl- 
lars a year, and these are not the members of organized labor who are in 
these families, these are the unorganized people of America who in far to 
many instances cannot be organized into labor unions. If we cannot touch 
them and aid them by union action, we certainly have the sacred trust as 
the real labor movement of America of aiding and assisting them by political 
action. 

We can do it if we will do it. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any further remarks? 


DELEGATE DELLA (Maryland Industrial Union Council): I rise in 
support of this resolution because of the fact that when the CIO was bom 
it was born on organization; it grew in strength, and the industrialists had 
to realize the fact that they had something to cope with, and until they 
could organize their position they gave unto the CIO the things the CIO was 
asking for in moderation as much as they possibly could. After they organized 
their forces, they turned to the legislative bodies to take away from the CI0 
or any labor organization the things they possibly could take away. 

Up to today it is necessary that we get into the legislative field, that 
we get people in legislatures that are going to look forward to perfecting 
and getting the things labor needs in progress in the national environment of 
our working people. 

In Maryland we never had much of a PAC committee, never did much 
of a PAC job. This past year we had some sort of an effort in PAC. We 
lost our national leadership in top government, as far as the State of Mary: 
land was concerned, but we were able to get into the State House in the 
General Assembly six labor people from the rank and file, two CIO people, 
two from the Brotherhoods, one A. F. of L. and one from the Machinists. 
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I have been noted for saying things that were wrong at the right time; 
[step on people’s toes, and I don’t mind, because it seems to wake them up. 

I want to say the reason the CIO in Maryland has not done the things 
it could have done in PAC is because some of the leaders in our CIO move- 
ment don’t want to take the aggressive move. The program in Maryland this 
year was carried on by the Autoworkers, a portion of Steel, one section of 
Telephone Workers and part of Ship, four organizations out of about thirteen 
in the State of Maryland. We could have done a tremendous job if we had 
had the coordination of all those groups in trying to do a job in political action 
that would have been recognized throughout the world as far as labor is 
concerned, because Maryland is a highly industrialized State. 

In the PAC dollar drive we collected this year approximately an average 
of one cent per member. I don’t think that is anything to be proud of, and 
Iam bringing it out, I am trying to get some of the people to realize the 
fact we are sleeping, and then maybe we will wake up if people know what 
is going on. If our leaders in the State of Maryland are going to wake up 
to the fact, they will try to sell PAC to the leaders they are working with, 
they are going to sell PAC to the officers in the different locals so they in 
turn will promote a committee of CIO both in actuality of working in the 
political field and collection of PAC dollars. If your local officers are sold 
on the idea, they will be able to sell the stewards, because if the officers are 
not sold they cannot sell the stewards in collection of PAC dollars or political 
action work in general. 

I bring these things out for a specific reason; I am interested in this job 
to try to promote people in legislation that will carry a program beneficial 
to our working people; and I hope at the end of this convention they in turn 
will know what is going on and will try in 1951 when we have the opportunity 
to elect them to the City Council of Baltimore, to elect some working people 
to promote legislation for the benefit of the working people in Baltimore City. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE DAVIS (Missouri State Industrial Council): Mr. Chairman, 
we in Missouri are pardonably proud of the fact we were able to take out 
labor’s No. 2 enemy. After 1946 we were shocked and we were scared, and 
we resolved never to let it happen again; and we think the reason that we won 
this last election was the result of 1946 on the Taft-Hartley. From that time 
on we lived and we breathed politics. We went into every county in our 
State whether we had membership or not, begging help from the AFofL, 
from the farmers, from any group that would go along with us and help us 
at all. And we think it paid off last November. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank Jack Kroll for the moral and 
very, very great material help that the National PAC gave us down in 
Missouri. I wish to thank all of the committee from PAC, because without 
their help, without the moral and material support that National PAC gave 
e in Missouri we wouldn’t have been able to have done the job on Forrest 

nnell. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are we ready to vote? Those favoring the 
Motion to adopt the report of the committee say aye; contrary minded, no. 


The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 
At 12:20 o’clock p.m. the Convention recessed to 2 o’clock p.m. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o'clock 
p.m. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I wish to advise the delegates assembled that 
we are departing from the printed schedule of speakers. The chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, because of reasons beyond his cop. 
trol, will be unable to address the convention this afternoon, but will 
with us tomorrow. Stuart Symington, Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, will appear before the convention some time tomorrow. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there are no objections we will interrup 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions in order that Secretary Carey, 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee of the IUE, may submit a report 
to this convention on the progress of the new organization. 


REPORT OF JAMES B. CAREY ON PROGRESS OF IUE 


President Murray and delegates: This is the third day of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the CIO. On the third day of the Eleventh Annual 
Convention, held in Cleveland, the CIO expelled the UE because it was not 
carrying out the policies of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
serving the interests of the workers in the electrical, radio and machine 
industry. We declared in that resolution: “We cannot tolerate within th 
family of CIO the Communist Party masquerading as a trade union.” 

Most of the delegates are aware that in the election held under the aus- 
pices of the National Labor Relations Board covering the electrical division 
of the General Motors Corporation, the IUE-CIO won in every unit bya 
nine-to-one vote. The delegates are likewise aware that the IUE-CIO man 
aged to swamp the Communists in the General Electric election that was 
held, and the same was true in Westinghouse. 

For the benefit of all labor we have today submitted the report of the 
Administrative Committee of the IUE-CIO covering the work of some eleven 
months of a courageous group battling to establish an organization in a 
industry that sorely needs a CIO union. 

I recall to your mind that the Executive Board of the CIO met that third 
day of the Eleventh Convention and, on recommendation of President Murray, 
issued a charter to an Administrative Committee and directed that group to 





build the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CI0, 
to replace the defunct, discredited UE. 

It is true we were not successful in every election held. We had 23 
National Labor Relations, Board elections. We regret to say that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists won five elections covering 989 workers. 
No union won four elections covering 513 workers, and all of the A. F. of L 
unions combined—the IBEW, the Pattern Makers and all the others, in their 
effort to exploit the fight that was going on, managed to win eight elections, 
covering a total of 4,255 workers, 

We recommend to this convention that delegation sitting under the Amer 
ican flag over there under the balcony, a fighting delegation that is going 
return to CIO those few thousand workers who have gone to the AF of Lat 
to no union or to the IAM. We are going to remove completely and entirely 
from this electrical industry the so-called UE. They have today less tha 
100,000 members, and although we talked at that Eleventh Convention of the 
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C10 of securing for the IUE-CIO 155,000 members, we find now that we have 
almost doubled that figure. 

This IUE-CIO is paying per capita tax to the CIO. We no longer require 
fnancial assistance. We are on our own, and we are proud to say that we 
are going forward to completely organize the electrical, radio and machine 
manufacturing industry. We do not think our job is completed, but we do 
submit to this convention the printed report which you have before you. 
And when our convention meets on December 4th of this year—and we fer- 
vently hope President Murray will open that convention—we will begin anew 
another vigorous campaign to complete the work that we started just one 
year ago at this time. 

President Murray, I submit to you a certified copy of the financial report 
prepared by a nationally known firm of public accountants, Main & Company. 
It details every expenditure made by the IUE-CIO. It details as well the 
assistance given to the IUE-CIO by the CIO and its affiliated unions. 

Our financial affairs are in order. We are going to attempt to secure an 
increase in per capita tax at our coming convention. We will establish a 
structure of organization that will be streamlined in nature. We will carry 
on this fight, and we will bring to the next convention of CIO, to be held in 
October, 1951, an even better record than we produced at this convention. 
Forty-one thousand, two hundred thirty-seven new workers are paying dues in 
our industry over and above the payments made last month. Forty thousand 
amonth—we looked upon that as a dream, but something we actually brought 
about. 

And may I present to this convention the members of that Administra- 
tive Committee. They are veterans of a tough and aggressive war. They do 
not come to this convention as heroes, but they do come with a proud and 
clean record of having carried out the mandate of this CIO convention. 

I call upon Harry Block, John Callahan, Tony Cimino, Jim Click, John 
Dillon, Bob Elsner, Mike Fitzpatrick, Al Hartnett, Joe Hawkins, Fred Kelley, 
Jim Kraft, Jack Morton, Frank Murray, Dallas Smith, Bill Snoots, Milton 
Weihrauch and Bob Wishart to rise. These men served, with a staff hurriedly 
put together on the fourth day of November, 1949. We have men like Ben 
Segal, our lawyer, who handled hundreds of cases engaged in by the UE to 
attempt to prevent our organization from operating; Art Reardon, our pub- 
licity director, Les Finnegan, and Richie Bauer, and our staff, as well as our 
field organizers. 

I am proud to present to you, President Murray, a copy of this report, 
and I know that we can continue to enjoy the splendid cooperation we have 
received from President Murray, from Director of Organization Allan Hay- 
wood and all of the CIO unions. And if during that period when we were 
preoccupied with the fight against the Communists, a group of General Elec- 
tric workers found their way into your union, or Westinghouse workers, or 
electrical workers or machine workers or radio workers, and you gave them 
shelter during that period, I would like you Steelworkers and Autoworkers 
to know that we are ready to receive back into our ranks those groups. We 
appreciate the shelter you have given these workers, but they ought to be 
home. How the teletube workers got into the retail clerks I can’t understand, 
except perhaps they were holding them in abeyance. But now we are ready 
to receive them. 

President Murray, I ask you to remember that we make a solemn pledge 
to you that, come October, 1951, the IUE-CIO will be showing the way to 
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some other groups in bringing about a mass organizational campaign and jp 
promoting the democratic ideals that you so well symbolize. 

Thank you, President Murray, for the tremendous assistance you an 
your organization, and the CIO, have given the workers in our industry—yey 
almost 300,000 now under contract with General Motors, Westinghouse, RCA 
Philco, Sylvania, and right down the line. We will give you a completely 
organized industry at this next CIO convention. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to take advantage of this opportunity 
to give expression to Jim Carey, to the members of his Administrative Com. 
mittee, as well as the loyal members of his own organization of the deep 
and profound gratitude of the officers of the National CIO and the member 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the splendid work which his 
group has done since the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza. 
tions met last November in the City of Cleveland. The old UE was the hear 
and the very core of American Communism. Within the inner sanctum of 
that organization many of the plots were mapped out to subvert the American 
trade union movement and to undermine our government. The real leaden 
of the American Communist Party always took refuge and found shelter 
within the councils of the United Electrical Workers. 

The remnants of that organization still exist in several parts of the IUE’ 
jurisdiction. The leaders of the old organization are still there. Their move. 
ment may be bankrupt, they may be bereft of the kind of forcible leadership 
which they possessed while they were sheltered and protected by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, but they are nevertheless still functioning and 
they are being protected by other interests in the United States inimical to 
the welfare of organized labor and inimical to the welfare of our country 
and its democratic institutions. 

I am delighted to note the report which Secretary Carey has submitted 
to the convention here this afternoon. That report is truly indicative of the 
things which we predicted would transpire among the workers employed in 
this industry in November of last year. This tremendous, if not altogether 
miraculous transition has now taken place. The new union has been formed. 
It is functioning well. Its affairs are being administered efficiently, and the 
First Constitutional Convention of that great organization will meet in ses- 
sion in the City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the 4th day of December of the 
present year, when plans will be devised and strategy planned for the year 
1951. 

I join with Secretary Carey in predicting that before the close of next 
year the communistically dominated UE outfit will be almost, if not entirely, 
eliminated from the labor movement in the United States of America. 

I am proud, as I am quite sure other leaders of the CIO are, of the 
part we all played in the building of the new IUE. One year ago this organi- 
zation decided to expend a fixed sum of money to combat communism in the 
electrical manufacturing industry and to combat communism in other indus 
tries over which our CIO organizations assume jurisdiction. Your Nationa 
CIO, following the expulsion of UE and Farm Equipment was required 0 
finance the work of the newly formed IUE. The cost incident to the prosett: 
tion of that campaign culminated in expenditures from the national organizz- 
tion here of approximately seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred thousand 
dollars. That money had to be expended to fight Stalin, to fight Moscow, to 
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fight imperialism, to fight aggression here at home, to fight sabotage and to 
fight the saboteurs, to fight the dirty, filthy traitors of American trade 
unionism. 

I am proud to report, like Secretary Carey has today, the great successes 
which have attended our efforts in the course of the past twelve months. I 
am also proud to report to this convention today that IUE as it is presently 
constituted is now a self-sustaining organization, standing on its own two, 
good feet. All subsidies heretofore provided for the management of that 
organization’s affairs have been discontinued, and that organization through 
its members and leaders proposes, after its new constitution becomes effec- 
tive December 4, 1950, to take care of its own business, run its own affairs, 
and expend its own moneys, without any assistance from any outside organi- 
zation in the further development of that great movement. And for that 
decision, a decision which this Administrative Committee has taken, I might 
say to you, Secretary Carey, the CIO is deeply grateful, and although you 
may have taken that position, if you find it incumbent upon yourselves, either 
you or your members, in the days to come to seek assistance from the Con- 
gress of Industrial Orfganizations in further combating the efforts of this 
lousy outfit, there will be more money forthcoming at that time. 

So I don’t, and didn’t intend to make any speeches about this matter here 
today, and would not, had it not been for the fact Secretary Carey submitted 
this report to you of his stewardship during the past twelve months as chair- 
man of the newly formed IUE Administrative Committee. 

I say all hail to you and your organization! We are proud to welcome 
you into the family of CIO unions. We know that you will play your role 
and do your duty as a leading organization in the councils of this great move- 
ment of ours. 

I noted, Jimmy, at about the conclusion of your speech, however, you 
made reference to being well raided. Now, that had all the elements of a 
nasty crack. I hasten to assure you that in so far as my own organization 
is concerned, the United Steelworkers, we don’t interest ourselves in raiding. 
Our own International Union had too much at stake in the building of your 
organization to interest itself in raiding. I believe aside from the tax which 
we pay this great organization for the maintenance of the work you were 
required to perform, that the Steelworkers from their national] treasury con- 
tributed to your organization many, many thousands of dollars to assist you 
in this work; and any International Union that has that kind of an interest 
in the development of an organization such as yours certainly should have 
no interest whatever in raiding any of the portions of your rightful jurisdic- 
tion which originally belonged to you when your organization was brought 
into being. We want to cooperate with you. 

I can make no promises as to what the Auto Workers might do, because 
Tl be damned if I can predict what they are going to do tomorrow, see. 
And in that regard, I assume no responsibility for Reuther’s activities or 
Emil Mazey’s. I assume because of the great interest they manifest in the 
general welfare, they will promptly respond and say to you the Auto Workers 
are not out to raid your jurisdiction. And if they have wrongfully pursued 
a policy calculated to take away from you something that really belongs to 
you, I hasten to assure you based upon my experience in dealing with the 
Auto Workers that they shall most gracefully and graciously return to you 
anything they may have taken away from you. 
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Well, I am speaking in a jocular mood now. There are a lot of they 
little matters that have always got to be straightened out in the councils 
any large organization such as ours, and they are all susceptible to tregt. 
ment, proper treatment. It may be necessary in situations of this kind fy 
jurisdictional committees to be created for the purpose of canvassing th 
facts and making recommendations to the organizations affected, and ther. 
after when the recommendations are made nobody paying any attention ty 
them. 

However, I am satisfied in my own mind that this great body of workers 
representing as they do today millions of men and women all over th 
United States and Canada, gratefully and graciously acknowledge the splendij 
services which the members of your Administrative Committee, Mr. Carey, 
have rendered the workers in the electrical manufacturing industry and als 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

So, again, hail to you, God speed you in your work, and I hope whe 
November, 1951 rolls around that each of you will be able to report a 1% 
percent organization all over the electrical manufacturing industry both her 
and in Canada. 

Thank you. 

I call upon the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Committee Member David McDonald reported for the Resolutions Con. 
mittee as follows: ; 
Resolution No. 2 


ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION 


Mobilization of the nation’s resources to meet the threat of communist 
aggression is today the first concern of the American people and their gov. 
ernment. America’s tremendous productive capacity constitutes the strongest 
weapon in the world for the protection of individual freedom and the demo- 
cratic way, of life. It is the one great hope for the hundreds of millions of 
people who yearn to escape the yoke of totalitarianism. The free nations of 
the world rely in large part upon our productive power in their determination 
to defeat the aims of Soviet imperialism, to raise living standards in under. 
developed areas and to create the economic, political and: social conditions 
throughout the world which will provide the basis for a secure and lasting 
peace. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The economic resources of our country must be fully mobilized to dis 
charge this grave responsibility. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
pledges its total strength and determination to the success of this mobilization 
program. Sacrifices will necessarily be imposed on the people while this 
task is being accomplished. We willingly accept those sacrifices, but we shal 
demand that they be equitably shared among all economic groups, with the 
burdens imposed in accordance with capacity and with primary regard to 
maintaining the basic strength of the nation. Free people cannot be fully 
mobilized for years of effort nor can we build and maintain high national 
morale if millions of workers and other low income people are asked t 
tighten their belts while big corporations continue to enjoy the luxury d 
business and profits as usual. 

Within the framework of the largest possible total production, the essel- 
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tial requirements of our armed forces and those of our allies must be satis- 
fied first. This must be our fundamental goal. It pertains not only to the 
quantities required but, what is equally important, to the time limits within 
which they are required. The fact that we now appear to be engaged only 
in partial mobilization should not militate against this basic principle. To 
date there appears to be little evidence of a sense of urgency in mobilizing 
our economy to meet military requirements. We must not suffer again from 
“too little, too late.” A well planned, well organized and well implemented 
mobilization program will give our fighting men what they need at the 
earliest possible date. We must move more rapidly, more effectively in plan- 
ning, organizing and implementing the mobilization effort. 

Only with a well-defined program as to types, quantities, and the time 
periods involved, will it be possible to measure the impact of these require- 
ments on the economy and the degree of mobilization and types of economic 
controls needed to carry out this program with the utmost speed and effi- 
ciency. 

While meeting these priority military requirements, we must not neglect 
essential civilian needs. We cannot repeat too often that America’s strength 
and America’s security depend on its ability to produce. We must keep our 
economy strong and healthy. High morale and productivity of workers, 
farmers and management necessitate the maintenance of essential services 
and the production of essential goods. We learned in World War II that the 
strong economy required here at home in support of the fighting front can be 
achieved only if we give preference to essential activities over those which are 
non-essential. Failure to give preference to essential needs and failure to 
maintain essential civilian production can be harmful to the entire mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

Piecemeal measures will not do the job. Across-the-board curtailment of 
civilian industries without regard to defense production or civilian needs will 
not assure full utilization of the nation’s productive powers. Credit restric- 
tions which impose inequitable burdens on low-income consumers and cut 
production of essential civilian products are no substitute for a planned and 
integrated mobilization program. Manipulation of interest rates and bank 
credit will provide no magic solution of the difficult tasks which confront us. 
The task ahead can not be done by push-button mobilization. Only a well 
planned, coordinated program will assure full development of the nation’s 
productive resources and their maximum utilization in meeting the nation’s 
military and essential civilian requirements. 

New high levels of national output of goods and services must be achieved. 
Through full mobilization of the labor force, expansion of plant capacity, 
and with safeguards for the basic needs of the civilian population, we can in- 
crease the national product by 25 percent within the next five years. Monop- 
oly interests which deliberately promote scarcity must be made to raise their 
sights. Their private economic decisions cannot be permitted to put shackles 
on the nation’s capacity to produce. If they do not willingly meet our needs, 
the government must step in to see that they do, or do the job itself. 

The Defense Production Act must be amended to enable the government 
to deal effectively with the problem of inflation. Ever since the Korean inva- 
sion occurred, we have seen consumer prices move upward, with the threat 
of sharp increases yet to come in the next few months. There has been an 
orgy of profiteering, and corporate profits after taxes in 1950 will reach the 
spectacular total of $23 billion. No comparable rise in wages has taken place. 
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Control over commodity speculation is imperative. Hoarding must hp 
severely penalized. Loopholes through which certain favored commercial 
interests can now escape regulation must be closed. The inequities of the 
new tax law must be removed by imposing an excess profits tax on corpora. 
tions and by raising the taxes on high-income families in proportion to the 
tax increases imposed on workers’ incomes. 

In the face of inflationary price rises, stimulated by speculation on com. 
modity markets, the wage-price tie-in provisions of the Defense Production 
Act are grossly inequitable and totally unworkable. They would freeze wage 
in industries placed under selective price control, but they would leave the 
prices of necessities which workers must buy uncontrolled. Taken together 
with the elastic price controls written into the Act for the benefit of food 
processors, the wage-price tie-in would freeze wage and salary workers ina 
disadvantaged position. The Act should provide authority for effective price 
controls without the necessity for wage controls and should provide for effec. 
tive controls over food prices and grade labeling. 

Goals and targets must be established. Programs, resources and require. 
ments must be coordinated. These principles must serve as the plan that 
governs the program of the National Security Resources Board and its sub. 
sidiary organizations charged with carrying out our mobilization program, 
This necessitates centralized direction of the program rather than the hap 
hazard shot-in-the-dark operation of separate agencies such as Federal 
Reserve Board, National Production Authority, Economic Stabilization Agency 
and others with each going in uncoordinated, decentralized directions. 

American labor, while pledging its fullest cooperation and support in the 
job of mobilizing maximum productive power and military strength to meet 
the threat of communist aggression, insists that labor be given effective rep 
resentation in the agencies charged with mobilization. Such representation 
is necessary to afford labor the opportunity to participate fully in the policy- 
forming and administrative functions of all government agencies involved in 
the mobilization operation. Labor must be consulted on all social and eco 
nomic issues involved in mobilization. Such labor participation on an equal 
basis with industry is not a matter of jobs but rather a matter of affording 
labor opportunity to make its full creative contribution in the mobilization 
effort. 

Experience in World War II proved conclusively that free labor could 
out-produce slave labor. On the basis of that record of performance, we state 
our profound conviction, and we insist, that free labor can be mobilized ona 
voluntary basis more effectively than through a system of compulsory controk. 
Labor’s basic rights and standards must be protected. In stating our willing- 
ness to make whatever sacrifices may be found necessary, we insist that 
industry make comparable sacrifices. This is in the interest not only of our 
members and all workers but also in the interest of national unity, strength, 
security, survival and victory. 

In the world-wide struggle between tyranny and freedom, American 
labor has much more than just toil and technical skill to contribute. Th 
people all over the world will better understand our democratic objectives 
when they know that labor in the United States is playing a leading role in 
the fight against Communism. Labor must be accorded active participation 
and leadership in every important facet of our mobilization effort, and in 
our further programs to improve living conditions in free countries and cout 
tries aspiring to freedom. 
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In adopting this resolution, we speak first and foremost as American citi- 
zns deeply concerned for our country’s security and welfare, and with a 
deep appreciation of our country’s responsibilities for world leadership. The 
security, the dignity and material well-being of the workers, in America as 
well as throughout the world, are identified with the preservation and exten- 
sion of the democratic process. Organized labor is completely dedicated to 
exert its every capacity and ability to help make our country strong—eco- 
nomically, militarily, and morally—and to help our country use that strength 
to bring peace, security and abundance to mankind. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER McDONALD: I move adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 
(Vice President Beirne in the Chair.) 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Chair recognizes Vice President Rieve. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, here once again we are finding 
ourselves as a nation on the track of law. The United States as a nation has 
been forced to mobilize as a result of world-wide Communist oppression. Since 
we are required to mobilize there are many things that flow from it. Mobiliza- 
tion requires economic controls. Economic controls will depend upon the 
amount of mobilization that we will require as a nation. The type of mobili- 
zation we are engaged in today is even more difficult than outright war. In 
outright war people are looking forward to the date when peace will come 
again. In the kind of economic mobilization that we know the people really 
cannot foresee when that struggle is going to end. 

I have said on any number of occasions publicly and privately that I do 
not expect in my lifetime to see the Communist aggression come to an end. 
And yet here we are trying to prepare ourselves to defend our nation and at 
the same time trying to keep our home economy going. 

First of all, let me say this, so far no one in government or in our armed 
forces has been able to determine just how much of our economy shall be 
diverted to mobilization. If we are diverting 10 percent of our economy into 
mobilization, that is one question. If we divert 25 or 50 percent, that is a 
horse of a highly different color. And I am not minimizing the fact that our 
armed services have a difficult task to decide just how much and what kind 
of weapons that they need, because after all the Kremlin is going to decide 
on what terrain we are going to use that war equipment. 

Yet it seems to me a better job could be done in planning our economy 
than we have done up to now. Oh, yes, some people may say we have passed 
a Mobilization Act which empowers the President to regulate certain commod- 
ities. Let me say this, that in my opinion that piece of legislation is one of 
the biggest frauds ever put over on the American people. First of all, that 
law prohibits the government from doing anything about the rent situation. 
Secondly, it prohibits the government from regulating food prices, and a good 
Portion of our economy, or at least the economy of workers nowadays, as a 
good portion of the wages the worker earns goes into those two items. 

Yet the government does not regulate the production of goods. Let me 
give you an example. If an employer who manufactures shirts manufactures 
a $3 shirt, there is nothing the government can do by making him continue 
to manufacture that product. He can discontinue it overnight if he so desires 
and just manufacture $10 shirts. The same thing applies to shoes, textiles or 
anything at all. 
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Now there are other things our government has been doing. Recently jw 
have witnessed some credit controls. Now I know that economists have quit 
an argument and quite a little fun about those credit controls. You knoy 
when times are bad, when the workers don’t know whether they have a jh 
tomorrow or not, we are inducing people to buy on credit, and if they are ng 
able to pay the next day of course somebody will take their product away, } 
times like today, where the worker has a foreseeable future, where he ma 
have a job, we are sort of putting restrictions upon him because we are é 
manding he pay down 25 percent and in some instances more than 25 percent 
of the value of the article he buys. 

Let me say that does not apply to people with means, because the fellow 
who has lots of money and buys a home, he has enough money to pay 
percent or more down on that home than the fellow who is working for 
living in the factory or the shop. 

The same thing applies to other maneuvers that are being done by ow 
government or some divisions of our government dealing with this mobilization 
program. First of all, we have them scattered all over the creation. Th 
Department of Labor handles manpower, the Department of Commerce han. 
dles production, the Department of the Interior handles raw materials, and] 
don’t know yet who is going to handle prices and wages if and whenever that 
happens. What is needed is an over-all agency that is going to know whatis 
required, and adopt rules and regulations accordingly. 

Now, one of the most fundamental questions, however, that is confronting 
us is the part that labor is to play in this mobilization front. All true enough, 
we have half a dozen advisory committees in existence, but labor has not been 
assigned to any decisive administrative function. You know we have a phil: 
osophy in Washington that when an employer gets a government job he gets 
rid of his official connection and overnight he becomes neutral, but a worker 
or a representative of labor cannot get that type of a job because he cannot be 
neutral. 

Now, it seems in this economy that we are going through and this mobi- 
lization that all sections of our society are protected except the working people. 
The farmer is protected, the banker is protected by higher interest rates, the 
employer is protected because he can write off in five years a new plant that 
he may establish out of taxes; but the worker is not protected at all. Of 
course now we have also something else knocking around the country, and that 
is the question of wage controls. You know it is almost becoming an aca 
demic question whether you are going to have wage controls or not, because 
the law that passed Congress, as I recently said to you before, makes it man- 
datory once the President imposes price control on any given commodity he 
must also apply wage controls, except in cases of inequity, inequality and sub 
standard. Now, we are hearing from big business people that maybe ther 
should be some price controls and also wage controls, because prices are U) 
here and the wages are around here, and a good many employers would like 
to freeze them at that level. How the question is going to be overcome, 10 
one knows. 

In the employment, we are facing a little different situation this time than 
we did ten years ago. Don’t forget when we engaged in this mobilization in 
World War II we had pretty much unemployment in the country. This 
pretty much eliminated today; employment is pretty much full, mills art 
pretty much in operation except where, through government regulations, yo 
may shift production from one part to another. 
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We have witnessed the government gives orders to a locality which is 
known as a tight labor market, only to find there is unemployment in the 
same industry elsewhere, or we find they divert some raw materials from one 
locality and thus create unemployment in that locality, without providing or 
getting into the question of what is going to be done with replacing those raw 
materials. ‘ 

Just recently they conveyed some materials for housing. That is an irony. 
No one has devised yet where that material is going to go, who is going to be 
employed and how it is going to be used. 

Iam not going to talk about other materials like aluminum, steel and so 
forth, because I presume other people are going to talk on that subject matter. 
We are fighting world Communism and we are not rising to the occasion to 
create an all-out mobilization. 

I think that we are going to have to do something about it. I don’t think 
it is enough just to adopt this resolution; but that is the springboard on which 
we have to build. Many of us, many of you who are here in this room, many 
of us that are here in this room we perhaps will have to be prepared to spend 
a good portion of our time in days to come not in convention halls but in the 
halls of government in Washington. 

I had occasion to talk with Mr. Symington the other day, with a com- 
mittee of other CIO leaders, and I told him that it is not enough for him to 
have employers, he has to have someone there who represents labor as well. 
When I say labor representation I don’t mean jobs. We in the CIO happen 
to be fortunate in that we are not interested in jobs, we are interested only 
to the extent that they assign to our people certain tasks with authority to 
produce and to make their contribution. That is our task, that is our problem, 
that is our struggle, and don’t kid yourselves that because we did not have 
controls up until now that we will not have them, because the election is 
now over and you can expect most anything in the very near future. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Thank you, Vice President Rieve. I would like 
at this time to call the attention of the convention to the fact that it is 
almost impossible to hear the speakers here on the platform, because of so 
many conventions going on at the same time down on the floor. Brother 
Rieve dealt with a subject that is highly important today and one that we 
will be working on from here on out, as long as we are in the kind of an 
emergency period that this nation now faces. He was giving to us expert 
testimony which he picked up in Washington himself, and I think if we are 
all to understand what economic mobilization means we should, in all courtesy, 
listen more attentively to the speakers. So I ask the convention to give that 
necessary courtesy to anyone who speaks on this subject from here on out. 

The Chair recognizes Vice President Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, we 
have passed a number of resolutions in which the CIO has declared its policies 
and offered its wholehearted support in the struggle in the world to defend 
democracy against the forces of Communist tyranny. ‘Resolutions and decla- 
tations, no matter how pious and noble they may be, are of little value unless 
we do the practical job of mobilizing the tremendous economic power of the 
American economy. The resolution before us now deals with that question. 
It deals with the practical bread and butter problems of our people and it 
deals with the question of security in this very troubled world of ours, 
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Free labor demonstrated in the last war, in the fight against Fascism anj 
Nazism, that we could out-produce slave labor, and we are prepared to db 
that as free labor in the struggle against Communism. The question is, how 
do a free people democratically mobilize their economic resources and thej 
productive power to do that job? That is the question before us. 

We take the position that, No. 1, the governmental agencies have got to 
determine what the goals are, what the defense production needs are and 
what our civilian production needs are, and then we have got to sit dow 
with a coordinated plan in terms of our resources, in terms of our manpower, 
in terms of our productive facilities, and in terms of our materials and plan 
the intelligent use of all of these factors that go into our economic resources, 

And then we have got to take on the job in America of really effectively 
dealing with and breaking the basic production bottlenecks that block the 
road to the full mobilization of our productive power. We have got to be 
sure that this time we do not permit the apostles of ‘‘too little and too late’ 
to hogtie our economic efforts. 

We haven’t got enough steel. CIO has been fighting that battle before 
Pearl Harbor, when the monopoly forces in the steel industry said that we 
had plenty of steel. And when the Nunn Report came out after Pear] Harbor 
the government had to move in to break the bottlenecks in steel, because we 
could not meet the threat of world Fascism. 

In aluminum we have the same problem, we have a shortage in copper, 
a shortage in power, and these shortages, all tie together, because one of the 
reasons they said we could not expand the production of power is because 
we did not have enough steel, and the reason we can’t expand production of 
aluminum is because we don’t have enough power. We said a long time ago 
that if private industry is unwilling to take the necessary steps to expand 
the basic productive capacity of materials in short supply, then the govern 
ment, as the democratic agency of the people, must carry out the necessary 
steps to protect the economic welfare and to make secure our nation by doing 
for the people what private industry refuses to do. We cannot win the war 
by dividing economic scarcity in the world. We can only win the fight against 
Communism by creating abundance and dividing up economic abundance 
One of the things we have got to do is to break these basic bottlenecks that 
have blocked the American economy for years, because unless we break these 
bottlenecks we cannot achieve the high levels of production which are possible 
if we fully mobilize the economic resources that we have at our disposal. 

We have to raise our production sights. We are now turning out $21 
billion in goods and services a year. In five years we can raise that to $3 
billion, and if we create enough wealth in America by all-out production, 
we will have enough both to forge the weapons of war and to make the goo 
things of life which free people need in this two-front fight against Com 
munism, this fight on the battlefront and this fight on the economic ani 
social front. 

This fight is a fight to get both guns and butter, because democracy ca 
be strong only if the people who are asked to defend democracy are creating 
enough wealth to give them both guns and butter. We can do that if 
break these basic bottlenecks, and we have got to tell the people in Washing 
ton that this is not a matter of butter or guns, it is both. 

Take the question of housing that Brother Rieve touched upon. In th 
City of Chicago the Ford Motor Company has agreed to take over the oll 
Dodge Company plant and build aircraft. They are preparing to hire 10 
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15 thousand people in that plant before it is fully manned. But when they 
begin to hire people and people come in from other sections where there are 
no defense jobs available, where are they going to live? Here is a copy of 
one of the Chicago papers—and I say the question of housing is inseparably 
tied together with the full mobilization of our economy, because unless you 
get housing for workers you can’t get stability and an efficient labor force. 
Here is a typical page of ads in a Chicago paper. People are advertising for 
houses, begging for houses. This one says: “Veteran, wife and one child need 
apartment of two or three rooms.” They are willing to pay for all the deco- 
rations and they are willing to pay a special bonus on top of the normal rent. 

Here is another ad that says: “Will listen to reason on any proposition 
that the landlord is willing to give.” 

Here is another one: “Employed worker and wife, no children, no pets, 
want a place to live.” If you have a wife there is a chance you can get a 
house. If you have a wife and a couple of kids chances are not so good, 
and if you have a wife and a couple of kids and a cat you are almost out of 
luck completely. 

And yet, what do they do in Washington? They slap Regulation X on us, 
and according to the Federal Reserve Board Survey, a survey made by bank- 
ers, they have priced out of the low housing group in America 80 percent of 
the people who need new houses. But there is no ceiling on penthouses and 
fashionable apartments in Park Avenue. The people who need houses most 
are priced out of the market by the kind of banker mentality approach 
reflected in Regulation X. 

All over America, in the basic centers where war production will be 
carried on, there will be critical housing needs that will not be filled unless we 
wipe out Regulation X and begin to deal with this problem of housing. We 
had it in the last war on everything—rent control, price control, all of these 
matters dealing with our domestic economy are inseparably tied together with 
the question of mobilizing the total power of the American economy. 

Then there is the question of taxes. I think the American labor move- 
ment must make it abundantly clear that we are not going back into the 
mobilization effort this time on the same kind of arrangement we had the last 
time, with the little people of America paying much more than their fair share 
and the people best able to pay only paying part of their share. We are not 
going back with another Little Steel Formula, where prices are up here and 
wages are frozen down here, and we ought to let the boys in Washington 
know that we are not going to disarm ourselves in the labor movement with 
that kind of arrangement down in Washington. We ought to tell them that 
we are going to maintain the economic power that we have, which is our only 
defense. If they begin to play around with the kind of discriminatory tax 
legislation that we had in the last war—you remember what they did? When 
the little people paid their taxes they paid them for keeps, but when the 
great corporations paid their taxes they had a convenient rebate arrangement, 
and in the reconversion period, when workers were walking the streets and 
When they began to push us around and we had to fight back, we remember 
What happened in the J. I. Case strike. For fourteen months our boys walked 
the street and picketed the gates of that plant, and for fourteen months the 
J. Case management defied every effort to arbitrate and conciliate. They 
told Secretary Schwellenbach to go where it was hot, and when President 
Truman intervened they told him to go to the same place. They sat there for 
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tourteen months and not a wheel turned. They didn’t care, because their 
profits were guaranteed by handsome tax rebates. 

And we say to the people in Washington who are going to deal with the 
tax problem, don’t come to the American labor movement with pious and 
patriotic declarations about the need of sacrificing until you are prepared 
to make the high priests in Wall Street make that sacrifice along with the 
American people. Don’t come to the little people and talk about tightening 
their economic belts, until you are prepared to have everybody in America 
tighten their belts, based upon the ability to make their contributions. 

And when they start talking about tax rebates, you know, it’s a funny 
thing, this thing they call incentive. When they argue against an excess 
profits tax they say you are going to take all the incentive out of business. But 
that thing called incentive stops somewhere about the $100,000 mark and it 
never gets below that. They expect you and I and the little people to make 
our sacrifices for purely patriotic reasons, but they don’t ask them to make 
theirs for the same reason. They always have to have an incentive, they have 
to make it attractive in dollars and cents. 

And so we ought to make it clear that a free people cannot mobilize their 
economic power, their moral or spirtual power unless this thing is approached 
on a basis of a program of equality of sacrifice. 

And on the point Emil Rieve talked about—representation, President 
Murray sent me a letter recently and said that I had been designated as CIO 
representative to handle production matters in the Department of Commerce, 
I told President Murray, in replying to that letter, that I would gladly serve, 
but I made it very clear to him, as I made it clear to Mr. Sawyer, that while 
I as representative of CIO am prepared to serve and make whatever humble 
contribution I can in any capacity, and I am willing to work hard at the job, 
I am unwilling to serve as window dressing behind which people can do as 
they please and use the good name of CIO. 

We ask for labor representation, not because we want jobs for our people; 
we ask for labor representation because we sincerely believe that a free, 
democratic labor movement represents a tremendous creative reservoir out of 
which we can draw the kind of contribution that will strengthen our war 
effort. 

Who knows most about production in America? Are they the boys that 
spend 90 per cent of their time watching the fluctuation of the stock tickers 
in New York? They don’t know the front end from the back end of a tank; 
they don’t know anything about a boring mill or a steel mill. The fellows 
who know most about production in America are the fellows who spend their 
time making things in America. You see, in a free society the labor move- 
ment can offer something that it cannot offer in a police state. It can offer the 
willing cooperation of millions of workers who have the technical know-how, 
who have the creative ability and who, if given the kind of democratic rep- 
resentation at every level of this mobilization effort, can tap these resources 
and can make their contribution. That is why we fight for representation at 
every level of operation, because we want an opportunity to make our con- 
tribution. 

But, as Brother Rieve has said, they always look upon us as a little, 
narrow economic pressure group, only interested in labor problems. We have 
to change that kind of mentality. You see, Emil calls it a philosophy, but I 
call it a mentality. They need somebody to head some war agency, some 
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mobilization agency, and they get out the social register and they look it 
over, and then they pick some distinguished head of some great corporation. 
We won’t deny industry its rightful opportunity to participate. What we 
think is wrong is when they turn it all over to them, and when they do they 
look over the social register and they pick out this industrialist and send him 
a wire and say, “America needs your services,” why, you would think this 
fellow is indispensable. He goes down to Washington, he checks in at the 
Mayflower Hotel, goes up to his room, shaves, puts on a clean shirt, walks 
over to the government building where he is going to work, sits down at his 
desk, and he is no longer a representative of industry, he represents all of 
the American people. 

And then some labor guy goes down there, and he can shave five times 
in the morning and change his shirt three times a day and he still represents 
labor, under that kind of a mentality. By what divine right do people who 
come out of the social register in America go to Washington and, by some 
magic transformation, suddenly represent all of the people in America? I say 
it is about time they begin to pull people into these agencies by looking into 
the basic problems and the groups of America who can make a contribution, 
and get away from the old social register approach, and on that basis we will 
get on with this job. 

America can mobilize its power, and we in the democratic labor move- 
ment can make a tremendous contribution. All we say is, give us that 
chance. We are not going to come, hat in hand, as second-class economic 
political citizens begging for jobs. We are going to say we have a contribution 
to make, we are willing, we are happy, we are anxious to make that con- 
tribution. We want to cooperate in the fullest in every aspect of defense 
mobilization work, because our country is being threatened, and the future 
and the happiness and the welfare of our kids is in jeopardy. We want to help 
do this job. But we have got to speak the kind of language that people will 
understand, and having understood will do something about it. 

We are only starting, and it is much better that we make ourselves heard 
now than when it is too late. And I say the CIO and the other labor groups 
in America should stand up and tell them we are ready to help, and we want 
no window dressing, no matter how fancy, no matter how appealing, that 
there will be no window dressing, but we will sit down with industry and 
government and all other functional economic groups on the basis of full 
democratic partnership in the mobilization of America’s productive effort. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE. Any further comment on economic mobilization ? 
If not, all those in favor of adopting the committee’s report on this resolution 
will say aye. Those opposed, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 
Re The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 19 and 20, as 
ollows: 

Resolution No. 19 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 
The proper functioning of democratic government requires that we keep 
our democratic machinery in a constant state of efficiency and that we act 
Promptly to remove cumbersome and outmoded practices that interfere with 
the full and free expression of the majority will. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 

1. Presidents and Vice-presidents, being elected by all the people of the 
country, should be elected on the basis of the popular vote cast and the out. 
moded electoral college system which gives to votes of American citizens 
differing and unequal weight should be abolished. 

2. The redistricting that is widely necessary as result of the 1950 census 
offers a great opportunity to establish throughout America the principle of 
equal representation. We can and must use this opportunity to make an enj 
of the disgraceful practice of juggling election districts whereby voters jp 
some communities have more voice in the government than those in other 
and larger communities. 

These electoral reforms should be accomplished at the earliest possible 
time in order that our democratic machinery may more adequately serve the 
people of the nation and so that our system of government may be able to 
express as completely as possible the will of its citizens. 

3. Nomination for office should be by direct and open primaries in which 
all people can choose their candidates and in which all persons desiring to 
place their names before the public may do so. 

4. One of the major obstacles to the unhampered voting by all Americans 
is the complicated and burdensome system of registration existing in most 
states. We urge, and instruct the appropriate agencies of the CIO to insist 
upon, revision of registration laws by the state legislatures to simplify regis. 
tration procedures so as to facilitate free voting while at the same time safe. 
guarding the honesty of the ballot. 

5. Salaries of state legislators and other state and local public officials 
are often too low to permit men and women who could render valuable public 
service but who are without private incomes to enter the public service. The 
salaries of such officials should be sufficient to provide a decent standard of 
living and eliminate the necessity for outside sources of income. 


Resolution No. 20 
REFORM IN ELECTORAL AND CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 


The frequent lag between the needs and wishes of the American people 
and action by the federal government in response thereto is a serious weak- 
ness in our democratic process. Revision of the procedures for election of our 
President and Vice-President, and of the methods by which Congress conducts 
its legislative business, is badly needed. 

The electoral college method provided by the Constitution for election of 
the President and Vice-President is outmoded. It contains the danger thata 
candidate receiving the largest number of the votes can lose the Presidency 
by a technicality. The Constitution should be amended to eliminate the elec- 
toral college system, and to provide for the direct election of the President ani 
Vice-President. In 1912 the Constitution was amended to provide for th 
direct election of Senators. A similar change to democratize and simplify 
the procedure for electing the nation’s executive head is plainly in order. 

The Congress is all to frequently prevented from efficient conduct of its 
business by rules long in need of change. Improvement of these rules t0 
assure expeditious handling of the Congress’ legislative burden, and to insur 
representative leadership and democratic procedures, is urgently needed. 

The Senate operates under the continual threat of veto by filibuster. Thi 
veto blocks all civil rights legislation and acts as an ever present thre 
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against other liberal legislative proposals. The power of a minority to veto by 
filibuster was sought to be made irrevocable by the Wherry Amendment to 
Senate Rule XXII which prevents any limitation of debate on a motion to 
change this or any other Senate rule. 

Congressional committee tenure saddles the entire Nation with the evil 
effects of anti-democratic conditions that persist in the selection of Senators 
and Representatives in parts of our Nation. It guarantees steady concentra- 
tion of power over legislation in the hands of Senators and Representatives 
who often owe their repeated re-election to the one-party system prevailing 
in certain areas, or to gerrymandered districts. 

These Senators and Representatives, undemocratically elected and re- 
elected, come ultimately to key positions of power; as chairmen and ranking 
members they are able to block necessary legislation, whittle down appropria- 
tions and intimidate administrative agencies. Congressional committee chair- 
men and members should be elected by democratic choice and vote of their 
fellow members in each Congress. This reform is necessary for the estab- 
lishment of party responsibility and party ability to carry out the pledges 
made to the American people by party platforms and candidates every two 
years and now too often honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

Moreover, steps should be taken to enable the people to keep more con- 
stantly conversant with Congressional activity. Six years ago our Committee 
on Press and Public Relations recommended to our convention here in Chicago 
that the proceedings of each House of Congress be broadcast as daily educa- 
tional programs. Since then, broadcast of the United Nations sessions has 
demonstrated the soundness of that proposal by making the work of the UN 
understandable and real to millions. Even more interest would be focused on 
broadcasts of our own Congress at work; major debates would be conducted 
within the sight and hearing of virtually the entire population. The broad- 
casting of all Congressional debates and votes would keep the public informed 
as to Congressional developments, enable it to judge the policies and effec- 
tiveness of its legislators and tend to make the Congress more responsive to 
the popular will. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The CIO urges legislative action to: 

1. Amend the Constitution to end the electoral college system and to 
provide instead for direct election by the voters of the President and Vice- 
President. 

2. Repeal the Wherry Amendment to Senate Rule XXII; and provide 
for limitation of debate by a majority of those voting. 

3. Provide for the democratic election by Senators and Representatives 
of Congressional committee chairmen and members. 

4. Provide for joint hearings on identical or similar bills by Senate and 
House committees, in order to save time, expense and repetition of argument. 

5. Install electric voting devices in both Senate and House to save time 
and to insure a record of every vote cast. 

6. Defeat any attempt to restore the House Rules Committee’s veto 
power over legislation. 

7. Provide for the broadcasting of Congressional debates and votes on 


AM, FM and TV, coast to coast, in full, without editing, selection, censorship, 
or comment. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends the 
adoption of these two resolutions. 
The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 52 
UNION LABEL OF AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 

The Union Label Campaign of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has met with spectacular success during its first year of operation, 
Over half of the firms which were non-union when the program began are 
now organized. More than 10,000 clothing workers have been added to the 
Amalgamated ranks and enjoy the protection of a union contract. 

Great credit for the success of this campaign goes to the officers ang 
members of all CIO unions. Without their complete cooperation the results 
achieved would not have been possible. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations strongly believes that the pro. 
motion of the buying of union-made clothing and other products can become 
a powerful weapon in the battle for economic justice. 

With a continuation of full CIO cooperation the buying power of or- 
ganized labor can be linked up with labor’s power in the shops and at the 
ballot box. The last strongholds of anti-unionism in every industry can be 
wiped out. The stark necessity of final resort to the strike weapon can be 
greatly reduced when manufacturers are made to realize that they cannot 
sell non-union products to the millions of American union families. 

Thus, a constructive method of cooperation among unions can he estab- 
lished whereby good working conditions and a higher standard of living can 
be achieved and maintained for all. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

We unanimously endorse the Amalgamated union label campaign and 
pledge to continue to give it our fullest support. 

All affiliated bodies of the CIO are urged to continue to cooperate fully 
with the Amalgamated in its union label campaign. 

Every union member in supporting the Amalgamated union label cam- 
paign and in demanding the union label, not only on clothing, but on all 
union-made products, is helping maintain the conditions that have been won 
by organized labor in every industry. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: You have heard the reading of the resolution and 
the recommendation of the Committee. The Chair will recognize Reuben 
Block, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


DELEGATE BLOCK, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, of course I rise in support of the resolution. Our experiences 
in furthering the union label have been good. They have been good because 
the people of CIO have been good with us, they have given us support and 
splendid cooperation. We have had very good response in the efforts to o- 
ganize the major firms in our industry that have been unorganized. Out of 
six such firms four are, or are about to be under contract with our organiza- 
tion. There are several left, but I would like to point this out to the delegates 
of the CIO, that those four firms that we have organized have plants in Vit 
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ginia, in Tennessee, in Louisiana and in Mississippi, places where our organiz- 
ing drives have not been as successful as they should have been, and it will 
be of great help and assistance to all of CIO and all of organized labor to 
have union memberships in those areas, and I can assure you that our or- 
ganization will, as we do elsewhere, cooperate fully with all responsible or- 
ganizations in those backward areas. It will be of help to us and it will be 
of help to you. 

We have a great power in our hands, the purchasing power of our people. 
As well as we need to coordinate our efforts politically and on an organiza- 
tional basis, it is also important that our people be advised to learn that their 
money can be spent wisely and that it can be spent in the direction where it 
would also help the trade union movement. 

Our union label drive has demonstrated its effectiveness because of the 
fact that the men who buy clothing have become interested not merely in 
union made clothing, but in good clothing as well. Here in the city of Chicago 
and in the States surrounding us, the CIO organizations have all worked 
with us and have given us the kind of cooperation that has counted, and they 
do this very willingly. We on our part appreciate it. 

We on our part feel that we, too, for many, many years have given service 
to the labor movement, having helped organizations from its very inception. 
We not only gave of our money, we gave of our time, our effort, our coopera- 
tion and our activity, and I know that it brought results in many respects 
and in many ways. 

We urge upon all of CIO to cooperate with all organizations that have 
anything to indicate that the fight made is made by men and women who 
belong to responsible labor unions. We are not alone in furthering a union 
label. There are many organizations in CIO that have union labels and are 
fully entitled to the support and organization and cooperation that our or- 
ganization, the Amalgamated, is getting. And I can assure you that in addi- 
tion to the help you are giving us you are helping yourselves by virtue of 
the fact you are helping establish labor unions in such areas where our or- 
ganization needs and must have the kind of help that will come from the 
people of the community itself; and the workers that we are organizing 
through this label drive are in just those types of communities. 

I don’t want to take any more time. I want to assure you all that has 
been done in our direction is appreciated, but our job is not completed. In 
order to complete it, we do need and have a right to expect all within CIO 
will do as many have done in assisting our organization as well as the other 
organizations who are making this grand effort to completely unionize their 
industry. 

Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Any other comments on the resolution? 

The resolution having been moved and seconded, is the Convention ready 
for the question? All those in favor signify by saying aye; those opposed, no. 

It is carried and so ordered. 

The following resolutions were considered jointly: 


Resolution No. 26 
KOREAN REHABILITATION 
The CIO has a fine record during the last war and after of making notable 
contributions to our fighting services and to needy trade unionists abroad in 
both Europe and Asia. 
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The inevitable liberation of Korea will be followed by the need to help 
the Korean people rehabilitate themselves. Military victory alone cannot and 
will not bring peace, security, and civil liberty to the Korean people. War 
leaves hunger, disease and futility in its wake. 

The major part of this task of rehabilitation must be done by the Uniteg 
Nations with the full participation of all governments including our own. The 
CIO is concerned particularly with the need to help Korean workers to build 
a new, free, democratic trade union movement as a sound foundation for a 
life of economic freedom, security and political democracy. 

In cooperation with the CIO International Committee, the National CIO 
Community Services Committee has undertaken a fund-raising campaign, the 
proceeds of which will be used to provide comfort packages to the men and 
women of the armed forces of the United Nations, to assist the Korean people 
with the food, clothing, medical supplies and other essential materials, and to 
help Korean workers to build and strengthen their free, democratic trade 
union movements. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We wholeheartedly endorse the fund-raising campaign of the CIO Com. 
munity Services Committee for work overseas and particularly in Korea. 

This Convention urges all CIO affiliates and members to contribute 
generously to this campaign. 


Resolution No. 35 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 

The program of the National CIO Community Services Committee which 
grew out of the needs of CIO members during World War II, is proving its 
effectiveness again during the present international tension. 

In meeting the current needs of our unions, members, and communities, 
the National CIO Community Services Committee is stimulating CIO par- 
ticipation in civilian defense activities, blood banks, services to the armed 
forces and veterans and foreign relief. 

This is part of the total program of the Committee which includes co- 
operation with both public and private social service agencies toward meeting 
the immediate health and welfare needs of the people generally and of our 
members particularly for medical care, hospitalization, child guidance, family 
counselling, legal aid and other services on the basis of need regardless of the 
cause of that need. 

The Committee has endorsed the desirability of federation of appeals for 
voluntary health and welfare organizations as leading to improvements in 
planning of social services and economies in financing through a single money- 
raising campaign once a year. 

The National CIO Community Services Committee, particularly through 
its union counselling program, has assisted CIO affiliates in the establishment 
of strike relief programs. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention commend the activities of the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, its union counselling, and its community, health 
welfare and defense programs; and 

That this Convention urge all CIO affiliates to establish community serv 
ices committees to develop and promote this program for the benefit of our 
membership and the community at large. 
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That this Convention endorse the program of the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee which encourages federation in fund raising for 
voluntary health and welfare agencies. 


DELEGATE ABRAMSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: In the 
very many years of the existence of the CIO Community Services Committee 
Icannot remember any year where the services and program of that com- 
mittee have been so greatly emphasized in terms of work and interest by the 
International Unions and our State Councils. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
help but smile wryly when during the early part of our organization program 
and immediately after the war there were some that referred to the program 
of the Community Services Committee as a program of intellectuals and 
longhairs. I might say parenthetically that is one of the reasons we took on 
and tried to combat that kind of thing by designating Director Perlis, the 
National Director of our organization. 

However, I think at this stage of the game there is not a single interna- 
tional union within CIO, and there are very few State Councils that have 
not felt the impact of our bread and butter campaign. We have grown to 
giant size. Today, as a matter of fact, there are 45 full time staff people 
around the country following out the program and carrying out the program 
of the Community Services Committee. 

With respect to CIO membership on the various Boards of Trustees,— 
and while I am saying something with reference to representation in the 
communities on the Community Chest, we urge upon the delegates when they 
go back home that they look into the matter of representation on the boards 
of Blue Cross in their various communities. There’s not an organization in 
the country which has a closer relationship, so to speak, in terms of having 
something at stake than the CIO membership. CIO membership is the biggest 
customer of National Blue Cross, and yet we cannot break through in terms 
of representation. I urge you when you go back to your communities to knock 
on the doors of Blue Cross and demand a voice in the workings of the Blue 
Cross in the community. There are sometimes discriminatory practices with 
respect to the application of rates in the various policies they hand out. 

Insofar as the general nature of our program is concerned, there are 
certain evidences our program must be a flexible program, flexible enough to 
meet the changing needs of the community and our membership. That is 
greatly demonstrated in our change from our war to peace time needs, and 
again from peace time needs to war needs. The union counsellors we have in 
the jobs around the country are now being mobilized as the future wardens 
and agents of the Civilian Defense Program. 

The union counselling program must be encouraged. Our program is 
dedicated to the health and welfare needs of our organization as a whole. 


The program that is of greatest importance in the terms of bread and 
butter is the strike assistance program, to which I would like to address my- 
self briefly. Chrysler has had a strike, Steel has had a strike, Telephone has 
had strikes, IUE has had strikes; and in connection with the strike assistance 
program of the Community Services Committee, I don’t know of a greater 
tribute paid to our committee than that paid by Secretary David McDonald 
at the last convention in Cleveland. If I recall correctly, he said that during 
their long strike involving a half million people the greatest practical con- 
tribution made, better than any other organization that he could remember, 
was made by the Community Services Committee. And coming from Dave 
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McDonald, who is a real and practical trade unionist, that has been the 
greatest tribute paid to our Committee. 

The strike assistance program is a program every international union 
must understand. And there again in that connection, if we talk about aiding 
the impoverished, the Community Services Committee in terms of its general 
assistance program, reaches poverty at its lowest level. Those of you that 
haven’t done it yet, when you go out through the portals of this convention, 
stop by the Community Services Committee table and pick up a pamphlet en. 
titled, ““CIO-CSC Guide to Public Assistance,” and in that pamphlet you wil] 
find the most remarkable collection of information with respect to general 
assistance that has yet been accumulated by any organization. There yoy 
will find information with respect to a program that you have got to dedicate 
yourself to in every community, the problem of getting general assistance to 
the impoverished by a public assistance board, which is one that commands 
the duty and obligation of every trade unionist. There is no field in which 
trade unionists as a whole have been more highly discriminated against than 
by the public welfare boards applicable to general assistance. These so-called 
unemployable qualifications by which strikers are eliminated from general as- 
sistance is an arrangement against strikes and used as a strike-breaking 
agency. 

In the City of Baltimore, taking one city for example, a person who is 
employable and on strike cannot get general assistance. In order to get gen- 
eral assistance he must become sick or disabled because of his hunger, and 
then he is eligible for general assistance. Or if he lands in jail the city has 
the duty and obligation to furnish food. 

So the general assistance programs in the States should command our 
attention. The national average in 1950 of payments by General Assistance 
Boards was $45.00 a month. Eleven States had an average of less than $25.00 
a month, and the low was reached in Mississippi where for about seven hun- 
dred and some cases the average payment was $11.00 a month for a family, 

More than that need not be said with respect to the duty that we have, 

Yes, it is not only a duty, but the PAC program must find that kind of a 
job as the springboard for its operation in every community. You read that 
pamphlet and you will have work laid out for you with respect to the Political 
Action Committee. 

Finally, with respect to our domestic program, I say to the international 
union and its officers that we are offering you our services, and we will co- 
operate with the officers of your international unions and regional directors 
in every part of the country. The benefit will thus seep down to the grass 
roots of your membership and will carry out the very important work of the 
committee. 

- With respect to the other part of the situation, the Korean campaign— 
and I shall be brief with respect to this, because I guess you who have seen 
Abramson rise to his feet during the war period will recognize a so-called 
professional beggar. You will find a lot of speeches in this convention which 
lay out the policy program with respect to the job we have to do in Korea and 
Asia. Brother Potofsky, as chairman of the International Committee, and 
Brother Reuther, laid down the policies with respect to our fight against 
Communism. There you have on the one hand the policy of the organization, 
which is meaningless unless you implement it with a campaign for funds. 
Let’s not end this convention on platitudinous cries for adoption of resolu- 
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tions, and applause, and that be the end of it. The Community Services Com- 
mittee is taking on the practical end in seeing to it money is given to the 
Koreans for relief, and equally important is to see to it that the only chal- 
lenge for a real fight against communism is the building of a real trade union 
movement in Korea and seeing that it gets assistance through these funds. 

So I say to you this convention is being used as a springboard of a cam- 
paign that will be started for a collection of funds to build a trade union 
movement in Korea, to assist our GI’s in comfort packages, and to give relief 
to the Korean people. This is the first independent campaign of fund raising 
taken by the CIO nationally. We have goals and with the responsibility of 
having a strong prestige and reputation, so to speak, that we have built up 
through the years, I will ask you to go back to the shops and give it meaning, 
and send in your funds to the CIO-CSC campaign committee for a real or- 
ganization drive. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to express to the officers of the 
CIO Community Services Committee the sincere thanks of this convention 
and the affiliated organizations for the splendid work which they have been 
doing in this field. 

If you will note in the resolution which is now before you dealing pri- 
marily with the Korean situation, Resolution 26 has this to say. 

“In cooperation with the CIO International Committee, the National CIO 
Community Services Committee has undertaken a fund-raising campaign, the 
proceeds of which will be used to provide comfort packages to the men and 
women of the armed forces of the United Nations, to assist the Korean 
people with the food, clothing, medical supplies and other essential materials, 
and to help Korean workers to build and strengthen their free, democratic 
trade union movements.” 

Delegate Abramson in discussing this resolution has suggested that our 
organizations put to practical use the things that are stated in the resolution, 
and I am therefore taking advantage of this opportunity to suggest to 
Delegate Abramson that our National CIO, which ordinarily has a banquet 
or some kind of entertainment during sessions of the convention, will forego 
the banquet this year, and the proceeds or the moneys expended for the 
purpose of having the banquet and providing other forms of entertainment 
for the delegates will be used to assist the people in Korea and the soldiers 
of the United Nations who may be fighting in that area. 

I take pleasure in presenting to Brother Abramson—we can’t do this 
without a photographer; where is he? Flash Murray. Here we have two 
now, you see. You have always got to make arrangements to get the neces- 
sary publicity about matters of this description, particularly when you are 
giving someone a check. 

Accordingly I take great pleasure in presenting to the officers of the CIO 
Community Services Committee through the medium of President Potofsky 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers a check for an amount that ordinarily 
Would have been expended by our National CIO for a banquet. This check 
Will be in excess of $5,000. And here you are. (Applause) 

So now that I have performed that little function I will return the Chair 
to Joe Beirne. 


(Vice President Beirne in the Chair.) 
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CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Any other statements on the resolutions? Ar 
you ready for the question ? 

All those in favor of the motion to adopt the resolutions signify by saying 
aye; those opposed, no. 
It is carried, and so ordered. 
The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 36 


MIGRANT WORKERS FROM OUTSIDE THE CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


The CIO remains profoundly concerned with the welfare of the numerous 
migrant workers who live and toil in our midst and many of whom are CI0 
members. 

Most of these workers still are subject to racial and other discrimination, 
and many have to work for wages under conditions which make them a threat 
to the standards of life of American free labor. 

These abuses must be eliminated and everything must be done to aid 
those workers in the attainment of adequate wage levels and _ general 
standards of equality with their American brothers and they deserve all ow 
support in their struggle for full civil and human rights. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. The CIO call the attention of its affiliated internationals to the special 
organizational, material and social problems of those laborers and encourage 
them in measures and steps destined to improve their situation. 

2. The CIO Latin American Affairs Committee remain constantly watch- 
ful of these questions and take the initiative in pressing government authori- 
ties for remedial measures. 

3. The CIO and the affiliates concerned seek representation on all federal, 
state and other public bodies which deal with the problems of those workers 
and the drafting, execution and supervision of their contracts. 

4. The minimum wage and other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act should apply unconditionally to all such migratory workers now in this 
country. 

5. Effective measures be taken by the appropriate authorities to bar 
illegal entry of migrants, and that foreign migrants should only be admitted 
in cases where domestic manpower is not available for the work to be done, 
There must be adequate labor representation on the Boards and Committees 
which rule on the admissibility of foreign labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Any comment on the resolution ? 


DELEGATE ALEX DRAGON, Local Union 306: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, this resolution has been talked about in previous conventions, and 
in this convention it is a very important one. South of the border of Arizona, 
CIO is spending quite a sum of money and has been successful in organizing 
the migratory workers in the lettuce fields, the carrot pickers, broccoli and 
other vegetables in that area. 

We found ourselves just a short while ago in the position where a large 
rancher, cooperating with the United States government, imported some 5,000 
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Mexican Nationals. We are not opposed to bringing these people in to harvest 
the crops, but we are opposed to bringing them into a neighborhood or a 
community or state where there are sufficient employees to harvest that crop. 
And the citizens of some of these small Arizona communities were dismayed 
to find the tremendous influx where they were not needed. The workers who 
have joined our union in that industry were dismayed to find out that where 
they had jobs in the past they found they had no jobs, and where they in- 
quired about the wage rates these importees were getting, they found, any- 
where from 65 cents on down. Certainly we are not opposed to legal entry. 

We come to another phase. On the border the immigration authorities 
have in some areas two men, and the immigration authorities admitted to me 
that in two months’ time 20,000 people had come across the line illegally. 

Then we have the men who own these big farms, and a man gets quite 
a wage worked up and he tries to collect, and the rancher finds out the man 
has come across the line illegally, and the man gets gypped out of his wage, 
the immigration authorities pick him up, and there is no one to fight his case. 

Certainly the Mexican government has been very fine in letting some of 
its people come up to work in some of the industries. 

On the discrimination problem, the present discrimination on migratory 
workers, there was a committee appointed, and it was their job to investigate 
some of these camps, and they were told, “We have running water in each 
of the camps,” but they didn’t tell them there was a tap about four blocks 
away and that was a tap for the use of 3,000 people. 

So I say in connection with these matters, when it comes to bringing 
these people in, certainly some of our labor representatives should be on 
these commissions who investigate these charges and conditions in this area. 
I say the resolution is important and the government and the people should 
be notified the CIO is not going to stand idly by and have people exploited 
the way they have been along south of the border. 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question arises on the motion to adopt the 
report of the committee. All those in favor of the motion signify by saying 
aye; contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and the resolution is adopted. 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 8 
THE PRINCIPLES OF TVA 


The CIO has been publicly on record for many years in favor of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the principles for which it stands. This en- 
dorsement was first incorporated in the re-employment program presented 
by President Philip Murray to the CIO convention in 1944 and approved 
by that convention. It has been restated and re-emphasized on numerous 
occasions since that time by convention action, committee reports, and com- 
mittee action. It has been reaffirmed specifically in our endorsement of the 
bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority, and the bill to create a Columbia 
Valley Authority, the latter having the endorsement of the President of the 
United States. 

The principles of the TVA as set forth in these repeated pronouncements 
of the CIO include (i) public generation by hydroelectric power, (2) public 
long-distance transmission of hydroelectric power, (3) local distribution from 
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public transmission lines with a preference for public or cooperative agencies, 
(4) public construction and operation of such auxiliary steam plants as may 
be needed to support public hydro-power operations, (5) public credit to my. 
nicipal and cooperative agencies for the acquisition of existing facilities where 
desirable, (6) administration of all river engineering and electric power op. 
erations, with such adaptations as may be required by the particular region, 
by a single federal authority with headquarters in the region, (7) full ang 
complete recognition and protection of the right of employees to organiz 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing with. 
out interference by the employer, and (8) the management of all electric 
power and river engineering work in accordance with sound policies of regional 
planning and the cultivation and conservation of natural resources. We have 
called repeatedly for the extension of these principles to all other river valleys 
throughout the country. 

The welfare of all the people of America, and particularly of the work. 
ers in the basic and mass production industries, requires that the program 
for which the TVA stands go forward without interruption. The public ip. 
vestment involved will provide employment for great numbers of men in 
construction and in industries producing the materials and equipment required, 

The low-cost electric power made available will lighten the burden of 
millions of people in homes and on farms throughout the country, and will 
permit the construction of new industrial plants and the establishment of new 
industries which will in turn provide more employment. New materials and 
commodities will come into use at lower prices. Employment will be stabilized 
and economic security extended. All of our CIO unions have a heavy stake 
in these developments. In addition, the program is imperative if America is 
to be able to defend itself in case of war. The necessary production of alum- 
inum alone, essential for the air force, requires an adequate public hydro- 
electric power program. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We reaffirm the position which has been taken by the CIO time and time 
again endorsing the Tennessee Valley and the principles for which it stands 
as set forth above, and calling for the development of the hydroelectric power 
potentials of America on a level which will meet the needs of the American 
people for both peacetime purposes and for defense. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: I move adoption. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ANTHONY WAYNE SMITH: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I come before you today in suport of the resolution which has just 
been read on the principles of TVA, and, as your technician, who has been 
operating in this field for the last six years representing the CIO-Legislative 
Committee and the CIO Committee on Regional Development and Conserva- 
tion in our legislative work on Capitol Hill in Washington. 

It has been my responsibility and that of the other legislative repre 
sentatives in Washington to press for this program which has had the sane- 
tion of CIO committees ever since 1944. 

The resolution which is before you states nothing except what has been 
stated previously time and time again in CIO convention statements ever 
since President Murray presented his re-employment program to the conven: 
tion in 1944 and that program was adopted by that convention. That program 
called for the adoption of the principles of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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and all the other great river valleys of America, and indeed on all water- 
sheds in America. 

Specifically, this program called for the public generation by hydro- 
electric power on all these watersheds. It called, secondly, for the public 
Jong distance transmission of hydroelectric power throughout all these water- 
sheds. It called, in accordance with the Tennessee Valley principles, for the 
local distribution of hydroelectric power generated at public dams over public 
transmission lines, with a preference for public or cooperative agencies. That 
is to say, it called for the Federal Agencies to give a preference locally to 
publicly owned municipal utility systems and to cooperative distribution 
systems, like the rural electric cooperatives which serve farm communities 
throughout the country. 

It called further—and this was been repeated specifically in CIO con- 
vention pronouncements since that time—for the public construction and 
operation of such auxiliary steam plants as may be necessary to support 
public hydroelectric power operations. 

We have gone into battle, fellow delegates, on this question in Washing- 
ton. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Let us have a little order. There is too much 
commotion in the hall, and I am quite sure those of the delegates that want 
to hear this discussion are not getting an opportunity; they don’t hear it. So 
the delegates will please remain in order. 


DELEGATE SMITH: We have gone into battle in Washington on this 
question of auxiliary steam plants, for example. Our representatives have 
appeared on Capitol Hill and publicly stated the CIO position to be in support 
of such steam plants as may be needed in the Tennessee Valley or elsewhere 
to support the hydroelectric operations. 

In the same way we have gone on record in favor of public long distance 
transmission of hydroelectric power. This fight came up in the presence of 
Congress, and the private utility companies took the position what America 
ought to do is to have the Government build the dams and at that point the 
private company utilities would pick the electricity up from the bus bar con- 
nection at the dam and transport it from there on out, being subject only to 
regulation of the Public Service Commissions and other regulatory bodies. 
And we know from long experience such regulation is not feasible without 
a yardstick such as TVA has provided. 

In addition to these four points, public generation, public transmission, 
local distribution with a preference for co-ops and municipal utilities, and the 
public construction and operation of auxiliary steam plants, we have been on 
record for public credit to municipal or cooperative agencies for the acquisi- 
tion of existing facilities where desirable. We have been on record further 
for the administration of all river engineering and electric power operations, 
with such adaptations as may be required by the particular region, by a 
single Federal authority with headquarters in the region. 

We have pointed out the full implementation of TVA operations calls for 
the recognition of the right of employees to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, without interference by the 
employers. And let me say it is my judgment, as a result of having worked 
in this field on your behalf in Washington for some years now, there are great 
opportunities for organization in this field with the aid of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and such aid can be obtained. 
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Finally, we have pointed out the management of all electric power an 
river engineering work be carried on in accordance with sound policies of 
regional planning and the cultivation and conservation of natural resouregs. 

Specifically, fellow delegates, we have gone through all this in connectig, 
with the Missouri Valley Authority. We endorsed this legislation some foy 
or five years ago. Every specific item th:.t is in this paragraph of the resoly. 
tion is contained in detail and at length in some section of the Missouri Valley 
legislation. We have endorsed this legislation time and time again. We ap 
on record publicly in support of that resolution. We believe that resolution 
will benefit our membership, first of all, by providing useful employment jp 
the industries that produce the equipment and the materials that go into 
construction work. We believe it will benefit our members by providing op. 
portunity for establishing new industrial plants in great regions of thi 
country. We believe also it will help our membership by getting lower electric 
power rates and providing for production of goods at a lower cost as a conse. 
quence. 

All these factors contained in this paragraph are spelled out in the Mis. 
souri Valley Authority Bill that we have supported, upon which we have 
organized in cooperation with farm organizations in the Midwest, in cooper: 
tion with other labor organizations, in cooperation with electric power groups 
and the like. 

It would be disastrous, in my judgment as your representative in thes 
matters on Capitol Hill, if at this time, after the years of public endorsement 
of all these points, the CIO would in any manner weaken in their support. 

We have taken the same position with respect to the Columbia Valley. 
In that case the legislation in question had the endorsement of the President 
of the United States. It was unquestionably far-sighted legislation. Ther 
again the legislation we have personally endorsed and fought for for som 
years contains specifically all the points contained in this resolution. 

What are we talking about here? Socialism? We are talking abouta 
yardstick by which we can get the proper measurement for utility rates in 
this country. I can assure you, as a lawyer, and as a student of the electric 
power industry for some 20 years, it is quite impossible to regulate electric 
power rates unless you have such a yardstick of public operated utilities. I can 
assure you the constitutional and legal technicalities involved have prevented, 
and will prevent, the proper regulation of electric power rates in this country 
unless we can maintain this yardstick system. Furthermore, it is essential 
the yardstick be long enough to measure the thing that has to be measured, 
It will not do to have a yardstick that runs only to the power dam. You have 
got to take that yardstick all the way out along the transmission lines, al 
the way out along the distribution lines; you have to make sure it is a 
adequate yardstick with some balance to support the hydro-power facilities 
so it is not at a disadvantage as against the work of the private corport 
tions. Only if you have a yardstick that goes all the way across the distance 
that has to be measured have you an effective yardstick. 

There are regions in this country into which such a yardstick must 
brought if the electric power rates are going to be gotten in hand and going 
to be the kind of power rates that will bring advantages to the workin 
people of America which we believe TVA stands for. 

It is my impression as your legislative representative in this field that by 
launching on a program of this kind we have not only advanced the interests 
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of our Own Membership to a tremendous degree, but we have won friends in 
America among groups that we might never have become acquainted with. 
We are coming into contact with progressive organizations, farm organiza- 
tions, sportsmen organizations and service organizations and the like, who 
never before realized the labor movement was taking the constructive posi- 
tin on these things that the CIO is taking. We are winning friends in this 
field, and it will add immeasurably to our political power in this country as 
time goes on. 

I believe one of the most constructive and farseeing steps the CIO ever 
took was in beginning this program in 1944 under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. 

All we are asking, who are carrying this fight on Capitol Hill,—and 
believe me there are times the going gets pretty rough, with a Congress of 
the kind we have had—all we are asking is that you give us the tools to 
work with. We believe among those tools there must be a specific declara- 
tion of all these points numbered 1 to 8, contained in the present resolution. 

With those tools, we promise you we will go ahead and put up the best 
fight we can in support of the TVA principles and the policy of the CIO. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Fisher of the 
Utlity Workers. 


DELEGATE FISHER, Utility Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
arise in opposition on behalf of the Utility Workers to this resolution. We 
oppose the resolution on the basis the language of the resolution itself is 
misleading. We oppose it on the basis that adoption of the resolution would 
hurt our organization, and we oppose it on the basis that adoption of the 
resolution would hurt other labor organizations and all of the people of this 
country. 

Now there has been considerable confusion as to the position of our 
union in respect to this controversy between public and private power. Our 
organization has never opposed the development of the river valleys of 
America. We have since 1946 in conventions of CIO, which was the first 
convention we had the privilege of attending, voted in favor of development of 
TVA, CVA, St. Lawrence Seaway, and Columbia River Valley, and other 
great river valleys. No right-thinking person would for a moment oppose the 
development of the natural resources of America. And we have constantly 
gone on record to the extent that particularly the waterway resources be 
utilized to the fullest extent to provide irrigation, flood control, navigation and 
all the other things that go with it. And when in the development of those 
waterways power is made available, it would be asinine for anybody to oppose 
the utilization of that power. And we have never done so. 

Brother Smith, in his talk a moment ago, stated this has been a resolu- 
tion that has been adopted by conventions in the past, and then winds up 
by saying we need this kind of a resolution now to strengthen our position 
in the halls of Washington. If that is the type of resolution that has been 
passed at previous conventions, why must we now come up with a new resolu- 
tion? We say to you that this resolution differs entirely from any resolution 
adopted by CIO conventions in the past, because it now attempts to apply 
to the development of all hydro-energy in America the so-called enunciated 
Principles of TVA, and that has never been the policy of CIO in the past. 
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Further than that, we find that in the discussion of this resolution befor 
the Resolutions Committee the proponents of the resolution made it crystaj 
clear that now the time had come when it was necessary to implement C]Q 
policy to the extent that those principles as enunciated here now be appliej 
to all of the utility industry, looking forward to the eventual nationalization 
of the utility industry. We, as a Union, as a component part of CIO, cay 
never conform to a resolution the intent of which, as expressed in the Rego. 
lutions Committee, was for the purpose of nationalizing our industry. We 
can never conform to a resolution that will provide for the nationalization 
of our Union, our industry or any other industry. We can never conform 
to a resolution that we know from experience in the past will hurt th 
members of our organization. 

We know from experience, because we represent Co-ops, we represent 
municipal utility companies, and we know, and the record is clear that you 
cannot provide for the employees of that type of utility company the same 
consideration and working conditions, so far as wages and job security are 
concerned as we can provide and have provided for our people employed in 
private utility companies. 

So I say if this kind of resolution is adopted here now we can look for. 
ward to the resolution being used by people who represent the CIO in the 
halls of Washington as the first step toward the nationalization of our in. 
dustry. We cannot under any circumstances support such a resolution, ani 
I ask now for the rejection of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Brophy, of ow 
Regional Development and Conservation Committee. 


CHAIRMAN BROPHY: Mr. President and delegates, I think this dis 
cussion has been long overdue, for the purpose of elaborating and explaining 
the position of the CIO in the utilization of our great river valleys and the 
distribution at reasonable cost of the benefits of harnessing the waters of 
our great rivers. 

The plan as submitted from the beginning some six years ago did not 
contemplate, as Delegate Fisher indicated, nationalization of the utility in 
dustry. Quite the reverse—it was concerned with a basic element, water 
power, it was concerned with the proper conservation and utilization of this 
waterpower, and it was interested in seeing that electric power, along with 
the other by-products, should be so transported to the point of consumption 
that it would go there at the lowest possible cost, having in mind all of the 
elements that go into the production of such a commodity. 

And so from the beginning some six years ago, step by step, this issue 
has been presented, as it was indicated here by the secretary of our com 
mittee. We have stated the several points that were first declared six years 
ago in the legislative halls of Congress and we have attempted to get the 
necessary legislation for the setting up of the great dams, for the provision 
of long lines transmission, and for the encouragement of the distribution 
under fair conditions to the ultimate consumer. That does not mean any It 
striction upon employment. Quite the reverse—it means an expansion of etl 
ployment in the production of a basic and useful commodity. It means that 
this production must be under union conditions, with collective bargaining 
provided for. It means that our unions that are operating in the utility fel 
will not be weakened, but will be strengthened. It means that collective bar 
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gaining will not be narrowed, but will be expanded, and it means that we 
will not have to pay a great toll to the profiteers, adding to the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 

This is the purpose of this broad program, and it is not out of step 
with American conditions. It is in keeping with American conditions. It is 
neither socialism nor nationalization; it is a practical approach to the basic 
problems in the interests of the workers primarily, so that there may be an 
ample amount of electric power to be utilized in our great industries, so that 
the ultimate consumer in the towns and in the villages and on the farms 
may get this precious power to use to their interest and to their advantage. 
It means the enriching and broadening of human life, the strengthening 
of collective bargaining, and the unionization of the workers. 

I am sorry that the Utility Workers have taken the position they have 
on this subject. We have asked for a spelling out of that which we have 
previously declared, and we have been compelled to ask for this because of 
the wrong attitude, perhaps based upon misunderstanding, on the part of 
Brother Fisher and those associated with him in their point of view. We 
have been compelled to spell this out, not because it is something new, but 
to make crystal clear to all and sundry that here is a progressive and con- 
structive program aimed at strengthening our national economy to meet 
the domestic needs, for the purpose of strengthening our domestic economy 
to meet the all-out threat that confronts us. This will aid us in rearmament 


‘and preparation to meet aggression. This all-around and well-balanced pro- 


gram of full utilization of our great rivers will be the means of enriching 
the lives of our people generally. It will also broaden the base of many of 
our unions and thus be the means of building them up. Such a program is in 
the public interest. It is a program for the common good. I support as you 
might expect the resolution which has been presented to you by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


DELEGATE PACHLER, Utility Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I think they very correctly numbered this resolution. They gave it No. 8, 
and it certainly puts the Utility Workers’ behind the 8-ball, as we see it. 

Brother Smith and Brother Brophy, who head up the CIO Committee, 
have made statements that they have only reiterated CIO policy. I have the 
record before me and we have been examining it for quite a while, and I 
just want to point out what reiteration they are making, and perhaps if both 
these gentlemen would practice what they preach and only reiterate CIO 
plicy, we would not have the debate on this floor at this time. We have 
many things we would like to say to the Convention, but we are just going 
to highlight a few of these things, and if the debate gets extended we can 
rad from documents prepared by the various people who are involved in 
this controversy. 


I want to show you one of the pamphlets that was issued by that com- 
mittee, “The Foundation of Prosperity,” and of course in the beginning the 
committee, John Brophy and Anthony Smith, as chairman and executive 
“ctetary have a report headed up “Public Purchase of Utilities.” We didn’t 
make it. I never saw it on the floor of any CIO convention, but it is in a 
(10 document prepared by those gentlemen, and in the last paragraph of 
that report—and this is the type of thing we object to—they say they are 
‘arying out CIO policy. If they are it isn’t as we read it. This paragraph 
‘ys: “We favor a Congressional investigation into the electrical utility in- 
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dustry to find out what help can be given by the government to States ang 
municipalities desiring to establish or extend their own publicly owned power 
systems by the purchase of facilities now in private hands.” 

If that is not advocating buying out private utilities with government 
money, whether they are good, bad or indifferent, then I don’t read English, 

And Anthony Smith, in a statement at the University of Michigan o 
July 25, 1949, speaking in behalf of CIO, in a long statement following the 
same thought said: “As a fourth principle our regional management must 
relate itself to sound social objectives, such as decentralization and diversif. 
cation of industries and cities. This means extensive public control over pr. 
vate enterprise, but control in a field in which private business has shown its 
unwillingness or inability to respect the public good.” 

That is another statement that shows the intent of the people who ar 
trying to carry out CIO policy, and those are the things that alarm us. We 
talk about TVA principles, and it is true we have always agreed to TVA 
principles. But I have asked dozens of delegates on this floor, “What do yoy 
mean by TVA principles?” And perhaps because the subject is close to ou 
hearts we can delve into it, and TVA principles will be good for this country 
of ours. But what are they, what do they stand for? I am going to show 
where, in one of your reports, you say that TVA has not operated completely 
as you would like to have it operate. That is your own criticism. It is one 
of CIO, and I will dig it out if you want me to. 

Down in TVA the Aluminum Company of America built dams to gen- 
erate electricity, and to this day they have four or five plants that they lease 
to the government, but they are owned privately and they were furnishing 
and are furnishing hydroelectric power for the aluminum plants. There ar 
a lot of other things about TVA that most people don’t know anything about. 
But I say the principles of TVA are not involved here, the principles of 
Missouri Valley are not involved. What is involved is the application of buy- 
ing out utilities. Under that resolution we look into the projects that ar 
discussed and debated because each project is different. You could get an 
electric power station erected, you could start your own with public fund 
in competition with private utilities. We are against that, and why? Be 
cause from bitter experience—and our union started in only a few years ago 
and installed a policy-making statement on which everything hinged ani 
which was adopted before we became a constituent part of CIO on August 
1st, 1945, and yet they always go back to the 1944 Convention. 

I say this, that as far as we are concerned we definitely feel that TVA 
and other municipal projects do not have the conditions that our top utility 
contracts provide. 

How many know what the TVA labor policy means? How many in this 
hall know what their rates are? I will say this, that at TVA you can’t strike. 
Secondly, no International Union does any business with the top personnel 
director and the top administrator of TVA. There is a Council of about 
fifteen Unions, and you get on the Council, and eventually you might get 
a case up there. But the contract also provides for compulsory arbitration 

You might talk about the number of people they employ. At one time 
their peak was about 42,000, building construction and everything. Today 
they are down to 12,000, and of those I don’t believe there are more thal 
3,000 power workers working in the dams, and they are the biggest generating 
capacity in America today. And they have 3,000 employees. God help oll 
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Union if we can produce like that all over the country—we will have about 
30,000 members running the light and power business. 

As far aS we are concerned we like the hydroelectric power. We know 
it is cheaper, because you cannot generate power for aluminum at proper cost 
and keep it down to about 19 or 20 cents a pound. They need electric energy. 
They have established one plant in Texas, natural gas. There are a few of 
the problems, so don’t tie up aluminum with atomic energy. They need 
special attention. We are interested; we know the subject, our people work 
in the industry, and we think that Anthony Smith and John Brophy and all 
the rest should consult us and find out the details of why we object to it. 
That has not been done, and we come before you today asking you to listen 
to our people, to give us a chance in making policy that affects 70,000 or 
80,000 members of our industry. Don’t do something that will tear up con- 
tracts with good companies—and we have some bad ones as well—I was going 
to use the word “lousy,” and some of them are. We wait our time, because 
you can’t always get them in line, but we will put the type of conditions we 
have in our major contracts against any contracts in the country, we will put 
the type of Union we have in those plants with any Union in the country. 
We are fighting for our members, and our members are 100 percent on our 
side, because if they were not you would not see Fisher and Straub and 
others remaining as leaders and standing here to give you our position. We 
are honest, we are straightforward, and we ask you to listen to our people. 
Iclaim we have not been given that opportunity, and until that opportunity 
is given we should defeat this resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am a little afraid that in the heat of this 
discussion a little misunderstanding is being created as to what the intent 
of the resolution really is. I suppose you have a copy of the resolution before 
you. Let’s forget about the preamble and all of the preliminary declarations 
before the Resolve. There is no actual change in the position of the,CIO 
with respect to this matter. Here is what the resolution says: 

“We reaffirm the position which has been taken by CIO time and time 
again endorsing the Tennessee Valley and the principles for which it stands 
as set forth above, and calling for the development of the hydroelectric 
power potentials of America on a level which will meet the needs of the 
American people for both peace time purposes and for defense.” 

We can construe the language contained in the preamble to the resolu- 
tion as we want to, but nevertheless the heart of this discussion should be 
centered upon the resolution, and the resolution itself is but a reaffirmation 
of the position which our organization has taken repeatedly since 1944. 

I have had an opportunity to discuss this matter with many of our 
statesmen, representatives of the people in Congress down through the years 
since 1944. It is true that we have not been able to get an extension of the 
principles as set forth in the Tennessee Valley Authority. There has been 
great opposition to it, and this opposition has emanated mostly, of course, from 
the large utility companies and from the major business concerns. 

The Utility Workers’ organization is a good organization. It has done 
a great work for its membership. It has negotiated good collective bargain- 
ing contracts with the utility companies in the field in which it operates, 
and certainly no one can gainsay the fact that President Fisher and his 
associates have done a fine job for the members of their own organization. 

But there is a degree of misunderstanding about the interpretation 
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of the matter before the house. The Congress of the United States 
America, representing as I understand it the viewpoint of the citizens, enacta 
into law, with the support of the labor movement and President Roosevelt 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. We all supported that legislation. The Te. 
nessee Valley Authority has come to be universally recognized as one of 
the most forward-looking steps ever undertaken in the history of our nati 
by a Federal Congress. Those who have had the opportunity to look int 
that project, whether they be Republicans, Democrats or what-not, busines 
or labor, have commended highly the Tennessee Valley Authority. Noy, 
it may be true that there are certain inhibitions that operate against striky 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority. It may be true that there is some form 
of compulsory arbitration established there, but it is also true that in fourte, 
states where there are no Tennessee Valley Authorities and where ther 
is private ownership of public utilities, the people of these states are py 
hibited from engaging themselves in strikes, and in those states there « 
also compulsory arbitration. That is a fact. 

This organization has always gone or record in favor of flood contr), 
the development of projects essential to the irrigation of arid lands and th 
building of tremendous dams and in conjunction with the development of 
those projects also the development of hydro-electric power calculated t 
improve the lot of the farmers in the farming areas throughout the nation 
and in the areas where the populations are not so large in the country districts 

TVA, as I understand it, has been a God-send to the people of thre 
states and to substantial numbers of the peoples in those states, namely, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. The use of the Tennessee Valley Author 
ity has not been confined to the development of hydroelectric energy. Through 
it there has also been instituted a system of flood control where heretofor 
floods that occurred in the spring of the year brought in their wake terrific 
misery and the destruction of crops, the destruction of homes. 

The reason our organization supported the President of the United States 
in this project was because we thought then it would be a good thing for 
the people and for the nation, and we still believe so. 

Now, it may be the wish of the Utility Workers: to have this Resolve 
that I have read to you defeated, but I don’t think it would serve any usefil 
purpose to have the resolution defeated. As a matter of fact, I think it 
would operate to the detriment of the organized labor movement and th 
American people. I know what Delegate Fisher says is true about this 
thing of compulsory arbitration. Personally I have been opposed to com 
pulsory arbitration throughout my life. There is nothing in the preambk 
to this resolution which recognizes the principle of compulsory arbitration 
We ask that if and when a law is placed upon the statute books by th 
Congress of the United States, labor be given full and complete recognitio 
and protection of the right of employees to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing and without interference by 
the employer. 

Now that is a repetition of the provision that was originally incorporated 
in Section 7 of the Wagner Act, and exactly in the same language. I do mt 
take it that if this convention adopts this resolution it is going to vote fot 
compulsory arbitration. Personally, I would not support a resolution pit 
sented to this convention if it contemplated such a thing. To the contrat), 
the resolution states and sets out specifically in its preamble the yielding d 
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the same rights to all workers employed in these government projects that 
accrue to workers employed by private concerns. One can make no distinction 
or difference with respect to that portion of this resolution, Anyone can place 
any sort of construction upon the resolution that they care to. 

I don’t profess to be a Socialist any more than I am a Communist, but 
if I thought it was going to serve the best interests of the people of the 
United States for the government to take over an enterprise of this de- 
scription, in a situation of this kind, such as TVA, I would vote for it, no 
matter what anybody calls it. That would make no difference to me, because 
in the position which I am privileged to occupy, in good conscience I must of 
necessity do the thing that will serve the best interests of the people. 

I know without engaging myself in public criticism of the utility in- 
dustry, the extent to which the utility industry has gone, not only in the 
Federal Congress but in the various State legislatures, to block the enact- 
ment of all kinds and types of legislation designed to help the people. Their 
record in that regard is fairly well established. There is no industry in 
the United States that I know of outside of the utility industry that is 
shrouded with a mantle of legislative protection that insures these utility 
enterprises a guaranteed return upon their investment. 

It is the function of each of the public service commissions operating in 
the several States, as they administer the laws of those States, to see to 
it in accordance with those laws that the utility companies are guaranteed a 
return upon their investment. Such a guarantee does not accrue to most 
of the private enterprises of the United States of America. But, strange 
as it may seem, the utility organizations of this great country of ours do enjoy 
those special privileges and special benefits. 

The enactment of this resolution will not, as I see it and understand it, 
change the position of the Congress of Industrial Organizations with respect 
to the interest which it manifests in the development of hydroelectric power 
and flood control. Its position is the same today as it has been since the 
inception of the organization. I don’t know why we should become engaged 
in conflict here about language which I might restate. Let us forget the 
preamble to the resolution and get to what the resolution states. The resolu- 
tion says: ‘We reaffirm the position which has been taken by the CIO time 
and time again indorsing the Tennessee Valley and the principles for which 
it stands as set forth above, and calling for the development of the hydro- 
electric power potentials of America on a level which will meet the needs of 
the American people for both peacetime purposes and for defense.” 

That does not say, “meet the needs of the CIO” nor “meet the needs of 
the utility companies,” but it says “meet the needs of the American people.” 

We should not engage ourselves in any acrimony about that. There is 
nothing projected in this resolution which comprehends controversy over 
issues that have been settled not once, but repeatedly. I know of nothing 
in this resolution that can possibly injure the opportunity of the Utility 
Workers organization to organize and strengthen its organization and bring 
in More members—nothing whatever. All of the advantages which have run 
to that union will continue to run to it. So there should be no controversy 
about that. We should not raise this bugaboo about compulsory arbitration, 
and I know it is one, because this organization, as I understand it, is not 
going to support legislation of this character if that type of legislation com- 
prehends compulsory arbitration. 
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The right to organize is inherent in the resolution. The right to bargaip 
collectively is inherent in the resolution, and the right to strike is inherent 
in the resolution in the same fashion that it was in Sec. 7 of the Wagner Act. 

So, with that understanding there should be no further confusion about 
the matter, there should be no distress or feeling of distrust in the ming 
of any of our delegates regarding the policy of the National CIO on these 
matters. 

I am not particularly interested in what Tony Smith may have said at 
a meeting somewhere, or even in what might have been contained in some 
sort of pamphlet that may have been issued. What happens with respect 
to National CIO policy is contained in the official pronouncement of our cop. 
ventions and the carrying out of policies as they have been determined by 
our conventions. I don’t think we should stretch this issue to the point 
where any confusion or misunderstanding should occur, or any misconstrue. 
tion should be placed upon language, if by such misconstruction we are cal- 
culatingly determined to defeat the resolution because we don’t like it. 

I have the greatest admiration and respect for Joe Fisher, and he wu. 
doubtedly knows that I have that same respect for Bill Pachler and for the 
members of their Executive Board and the members of their organization, 
If they have any disagreement with this convention about what should b 
done with respect to this matter, after the convention has acted upon it, 
in the exercise of their rights as an affiliate of this organization they can 
appear before any Congressional committee and say anything they want, 
That’s their business. Nobody is bound or gagged in these matters. The 
only determination that we have made with respect to policies of that de. 
scription was confined to the issue of Communism, but in a matter of policy 
such as this we are not going to gag people, and nobody has ever been 
gagged in this organization. If we did not enjoy the freedom and the right 
to speak out about these issues I don’t believe we would have an organization. 

True, we do expect our people to support our policy, but there is nothing 
of a mandatory nature which necessitates punitive treatment in the event any 
of the organizations disagree with any of the policy pronouncements made 
by a national convention. It may be that it will create an issue. There will 
be considerable discussion and much controversy, but nevertheless in the end 
the individual and the organization will exercise his right to speak out, and 
no one will attempt, in so far as I know, to deprive the individual of that right. 

And so, my good friends, I am supporting the resolution. I know that 
John Brophy and Tony Smith have expended a considerable amount of time 
and a great deal of application and thought to the working out of our gen- 
eral TVA program, and I would be remiss in the performance of my duty if 
I did not take advantage of this occasion to compliment them for the splendid 
work they have done in this field and for the splendid work they have done 
in the halls of Congress to impress the representatives of our Federal gov- 
ernment with the need of providing legislation of this description for the 
good of our country and for the good of our people. Hence, my reasons for 
supporting the resolution. 

I hope that without further controversy and with this understanding 
We can now cease debate and proceed to vote on the motion, because I have 
given my interpretation and my understanding of the intent of the resolution 


DELEGATE STRAUB, Utility Workers: At the outset I think I should 
comment on the fact that the next time I pass a bookstore that has in its 
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window a copy of Dale Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People” I am going to buy it, because we sure need it right now, and I have 
never read that book. 

I would like to make the position of our organization just a little more 
clear than it has been made up to this point. Let no one misunderstand our 
position, please. We support TVA. We support MVA, we suport CVA in 
all of their aspects, and we will continue to support not only those projects 
put any river valley project the United States government might embark 
upon or undertake to build. 

In so far as the resolution itself and the actual wording of it is con- 
cerned, there are only three words that force us to object to it. The three 
words “as set forth above” when they refer to the Tennessee Valley principles 
—if this convention sees fit to strike those words from the resolution we can 
and we will withdraw, without and further comment, our opposition to the 
resolution, because one of the principles that is specifically set forth here as 
a principle of TVA is found in the preamble of the resolution, No. 8, which 
calls for the management of all electric power—and all electric power means 
just that. If the resolution in its preamble were to be specific and state that 
this resolution applies to TVA, it applies to CVA or it applies to MVA and 
for that matter to any other project we never would have taken this floor 
in opposition to it. 

And I might point out that our President, Joseph Fisher, made our 
position in that respect exceedingly clear to the Resolutions Committee, and 
the Resolutions Committee were uninterested in that. And, as Brother Fisher 
indicated before people on the committee, they indicated it was the desire 
of some people on that committee to take over the whole electrical industry 
in the United States. To that we are opposed, and this is not a new position 
fora CIO union. The National Maritime Union is opposed to the Transport 
Command running ships in competition with the maritime industry. We think 
that is a good, sound position on the part of NMU, and we certainly agree 
with that position. 

We are opposed to monopoly—we are opposed to AT&T monopoly that 
Joe Beirne spoke about yesterday, we are opposed to the steel monopoly, we 
are opposed to any kind of a monopoly, but we don’t hear anybody talking 
about the acquisition by government of those huge monopolies. And I might 
add that if and when the time comes that the same people who are the 
proponents of this resolution in its drafting come out for acquisition by gov- 
ernment of these industries, we will certainly go along with them, and then 
maybe the time will have arrived when we can go along with taking over all 
of the utility industries. 

Again I say we support TVA, we think it is a good thing for the people 
and certainly helpful, but I think the resolution has the cart before the horse. 
Everybody is for organizing the unorganized, everybody is for collective bar- 
gaining for the workers, and we are, too. But it so happens that at one time 
We represented a considerable number of employees of the private utility com- 
panies that operated where TVA now operates, and when TVA took over those 
companies they bought them out from the Federal Government, and we were 
wiped out of TVA by the stroke of a pen, and‘that is what we are primarily 
concerned about here. We are concerned about the preservation of our union, 
about the right to continue to go out and organize utility workers, about their 
tight to strike about the kind of contracts we can get for them. 
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We have no desire to enter into any long drawn out and prolonge 
argument with anybody in CIO, and most particularly with its President. Oy 
Union has nothing but the deepest respect, love and admiration for Phijj 
Murray, and regardless of the outcome of this resolution we shall continue 
to maintain that feeling towards him. But we have heard government rep. 
resentatives stand on this floor this morning—John Yancey for one—ang 
talk about a contract with the Union he represents on behalf of the Uniteg 
States Government in the Panama Canal Zone, and John Yancey said it was 
impossible to get the government to live up to its own contract. That is one 
of the things we are concerned about. 

If this Convention were to pass a resolution saying that before acquisition 
by the government of any private enterprise the rights of the workers must 
be guaranteed us by law, certainly we would withdraw any opposition we 
might have. 

I agree with Brother Pachler, I don’t think a full opportunity has been 
given our organization to sit down and explain our position thoroughly to the 
people on the committee or to the people on the Executive Board, and for 
that reason I would like to move that this resolution be referred to the Cl0 
Executive Board for further clarification and action. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might state that the motion you have just 
offered is not in order. The rules governing the convention require the con- 
vention to give prior consideration to committees reports. The convention is 
therefore obliged to either vote up or down the report of the committee 
before any new amendments or motions can be entertained by the Chair, 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose or 
design to extend debate on something which, in my mind at least, has been 
clarified. 

I think a very true statement was made the first day of our convention 
by President Murray when he said a man must have reasons for making deci- 
sions. Being associated in a public utility it was quite natural for me and 
for our delegates to be talked to about this particular resolution. Unfortu 
nately we were required to miss the debate that took place before the Res- 
olutions Committee, and it was stated outside this convention hall and on this 
floor today that proponents of this resolution expressed thoughts which would 
indicate that their design was the management by government of all electric 
power. 

Now the telephone industry uses electric power, and we would imme. 
diately arise in opposition to this resolution if that is what was intended. 
However, it seems to me, as I listened attentively to President Murray inter- 
pret this resolution, that the interpretation is something which the Con- 
munications Workers could subscribe to wholeheartedly and is something 
which we suspect, from listening carefully to our friends in the utility field 
they might subscribe to. 

I do not believe that public ownership as such should be stopped if 
private enterprise cannot supply the needs of the public, and that goes for the 
telephone industry or any other industry; that the primary concern of aly 
society and the people of that society should be one which would spread %& 
much of the comforts and wealth of life as is possible, whether it be under 
public ownership or private ownership. 
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From the interpretation that was given from this platform we in the 
communications branch of the public utilities field can wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to this resolution. 

President Murray touched on one thing which at some time during this 
Convention we will act upon in Resolution No. 49, which deals with rate 
regulation in the telephone industry, and there we certainly will be able to 
pint out the need for greater effort on the part of our CIO to engage actively 
in observing and watching the manner in which the rate regulatory bodies, 
which are governmental bodies, act in establishing the rates which these 
utilities get. 

But I see nothing wrong in this Resolution No. 8, dealing with TVA, as it 
has been so clearly interpreted for us. And for anyone, in my judgment, to 
interpret this resolution to mean the public management of all electric power, 
would be doing a dis-service to this Convention when this resolution is 
adopted, because the extension of benefits through government is not as good 
or as glowing as it might seem, by anyone who might profoundly believe 
that government should manage all electric power. 

Because in the telephone industry, for example, you should have great 
fear in your heart at times when you know that your calls are observed by a 
telephone worker right now, and your fears would be compounded, or should 
be, if you knew that your calls were observed by the handmaiden of a poli- 
tician. There are many arguments against public ownership, but this resolu- 
tion extending the benefits that flow from the development of our water- 
sheds and the principles associated with TVA is good and is sound for the 
American public. While we are in the utility field and fear may be greater 
than others as to public ownership, we certainly can subscribe to this reso- 
lution before us. 


DELEGATE FISHER, Utility Workers: I have listened to President 
Murray’s interpretation of the resolution before you, and on the basis of Mr. 
Murray’s interpretation that we are voting on the Resolve that is a reiteration 
of the policy that CIO has taken in previous conventions, and reserving the 
right to question any other interpretation of the resolution by anyone, I be- 
lieve we can concur with Mr. Murray in acceptance of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are we ready to vote? Those favoring the re- 
port of the committee will say aye; contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it and the report of the com- 
mittee is adopted. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY CAREY: The following named persons will serve on the 
committee to receive Dr. Freeman Ray Jenney: Desmond Walker, Rubber, 
Chairman; James Mitchell, Shoe; Jacob Clayman, Ohio IUC; Martin Wagner, 
Gas-Coke; C. W. Werkau, CWA; Kar] Feller, Brewery; Anthony Esposito, 
Playthings. ; 

The committee will meet at 9:15 a. m. in Room 2369 at The Palmer 
House. 

The following named persons will serve on the committee to receive 
Mordecai Johnson: A. R. Kinstley, Oil, Chairman; Willard S. Townsend, 
UTSE; M. Hedley Stone, NMU; George Weaver, UTSE; Al Whitehouse, 
Steelworkers; Emil Mazey, UAW. 
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This committee will meet in Room 1569, The Palmer House, at 10:15 
a, m. to escort Dr. Johnson to the convention hall. 


CONGRESS OF WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES OF THE CIO 


SECRETARY CAREY: We have an extremely important message of 
greetings to the National CIO convention which I will read: 

We, the officers of CWA extent thanks to Philip Murray and National 
Officers of the CIO for their wonderful support given the CWA in the past 
years. Also, to all Internationals, State, County, City Councils and local unions 
for their help to our auxiliaries throughout U. S. and Canada. 

We hope you will continue to help us to organize auxiliaries so that we 
may be of greater help to the National CIO in the future, in furthering your 
program. 

The following are the newly elected officers: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD, President 

Michigan CIO Auxiliary Council 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

BERTHA PERRIN, Secretary-Treasurer 

Ohio CIO Councils of Women’s Auxiliary 

Vice Presidents: 

DOLLY WILSON, UAW 

Lansing, Michigan 

EVALYN G. SMITH, Steel 

Warren, Ohio 

MINNIE ZOLLER, International Oil Workers Auxiliary 
Beaumont, Texas 

ROSELINE MANNS, United Transport Services Auxiliary 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Advisers: 

BESS McPHEETERS, Minnesota State Council 
Hopkins, Minnesota 

ESTHER BRIGGELER, Indiana State Council 
Evansville, Indiana 

PAULINE ROBERTS, Michigan State Council 
Detroit, Michigan 

GWENDOLYN EVERHART, Iowa State Council 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I take great pleasure in presenting the newly-elected officers of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO. (Applause) 

(At 5:25 o’clock, p. m. the convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, November 23, 1950 at 9:30 o’clock, a. m.) 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock, 

a. Mm. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Messages of greetings were received from Victor Lashewitz, Ships Chair- 
man of the Crew of S. S. America; Eugene M, Wells, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alabama CIO Council; and Louis H. Junker, President, CWA-CIO Sales 
Division No. 18 

The messages appear in the appendix. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is significant and encouraging to the labor 
movement these days to find a steadily increasing number of religious leaders 
raising their voices for justice to the working men and women who constitute 
the greatest assets of our country. 

This morning we have with us here on the platform such a man of God. 
For more than 30 years he has campaigned actively for what is right and de- 
cent in human relationships in the market place. 

As a young, newly ordained Presbyterian Minister in 1917, he entered the 
armed forces as a Chaplain. As a result of his service on the battlefield with 
the 59th Infantry, he was badly wounded. He received a military citation for 
his courage in ministering to the wounded and the dying. In the years that 
followed, he has served the cause of religion in many states. He made a dis- 
tinguished record as Head Minister and General Director of the United Re- 
ligious Work at the University of Pennsylvania. He also served as vice- 
moderator of the General Association of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States in 1940 and 1941. 

In 1942, members of the 38 different denominations which support the 
Bryn Mawr Community Church in the City of Chicago, summoned him to 
serve at their minister. 

This man of God has studied social, religious, economic and political con- 
ditions in this country and abroad. He brought his wealth of experience to 
the Department of Social Education and Action of his own denomination, and 
a single statement from the report of that Department reflects his thinking. 
The report said: 

“Through the labor unions the rich spiritual, intellectual and social re- 
sources latent in those who work, become operative in community and nation.” 

We are honored, indeed, to have with us today the famous Minister of 
Bryn Mawr Community Church, the Reverend Dr. Ray Freeman Jenney. 


DR. RAY FREEMAN JENNEY 
(Minister, Bryn Mawr Community Church) 
Mr. Murray and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here. I understand you 
have had a great convention and you have talked about many real problems. 
I want to correct one impression in your minds about the Protestant 
churches. I know that you come from many faiths, but I want to say very 
frankly that in many of the Protestant churches, not as a whole but in in- 
creasing number, they have this conviction, that a free and strong labor 
Movement in this country is necessary and we support it. I hope that may 
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correct in part some of the impressions prevailing that the Protestant chur, 
does not have concern for the labor movement— it does. 

I want to speak very briefly today upon some of the rights and rm 
sponsibilities of man as a man. I speak from a religious angle because I am 
more familiar with that. It takes no stretch of the imagination, and you 
recognize it, that we live in a fearful and perilous day. 

I am reminded of a story told to me by Mr. Killian, who is President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He was raising some $20,000,00 
for his fine school, and I had a part in that program. He told the story of 
a man who was playing golf, and he hit the ball and it landed on an ant hill 
He took out his No. 7 club, took his stance, took a mighty swing at the ball 
and took away one-fourth of the ant hill and never touched the ball, but 
killed all the ants in that portion of the ant hill. Then he took another stanee 
and another swing at the ball, and this time he killed all the ants in another 
one-fourth of the hill, but never touched the ball. The third time he did like. 
wise, and the ants, being a more highly organized group of insects than man, 
perhaps, and more intelligent, had a convention and they came up after 
some consideration with this very fine conclusion, that if we are going to 
survive we have got to get on the ball. 

That is the place that we all face, and it is not any one single unit or 
one single organization that faces that, but every one of us face it. If we 
are going to survive we have to get on the ball. 

This is Thanksgiving Day, and away back in the ancient writings you 
will find this: “It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” I think 
we ought to be thankful, not ‘alone for material things, but we ought tok 
thankful for many things that enable us to have our right relationship with 
God and our fellow man. 

Granted that we are in the midst of a continuing revolution, I feel often- 
times that we are worried about that name “revolution.” I understand that 
a machine was sent down to Central America some time ago, and outside 
of the crate on that machine was this writing: “This machine is capable 
of doing 10,000 revolutions per minute,” and they would not allow it to land 
because that was too many revolutions for the Central Americans. Never. 
theless, revolution is a word that is in our minds, and oftentimes we ar 
sleeping, like Rip Van Winkle, through revolutions. And revolutions need 
not be violent with direct force. But always there is change, for it is the 
essence of life to change. 

This fearful day demands the prophetic affirmations of real religion, not 
only on the part of the church but by every group that has a sense ani 
conviction of the rights and responsibilities of man. Thus it is your respons 
bility to take upon yourselves. The splendid gains you have made in your 
organization are not the material ones, important as they are. We read in 
the Book of Life that “man cannot live by bread alone.” Granted, a man 
must have bread, but he must have something more if there is to be any 
meaning and hope to life. Man must refuse to be satisfied with the fulfill 
ment of animal desires. Man must have more than enough to live on. He 
must have enough to live for. 

Your organizations, at its best, has believed in certain great cardinal 
principles: (1) It has believed in man—man as a child of God, in his worth 
and his infinite possibilities. Man is not a thing to be used but a person f 
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be respected. (2) You have believed in the solidity of man. Are you in danger 
of losing it by too much class concern? No man is an island, entire in itself: 
Every man is a piece of the continent. We live in and through every man’s 
life. We live in and through every man’s death. A common need and a 
common destiny bind us together. (3) You believe in self-imposed discipline 
where the individual interest is sublimated to the common good. But for 
what? Have you retained, after success, a sense of the need for self-imposed 
discipline ? 

The danger is, as Hegel summed it up, that we have an ideal. Good! 
Then we organized to promote the ideal. Good! But then the organization 
stifles the ideal that it was organized to promote. Bad! The labor move- 
ment, like the Church, must be aware of this danger. 

The danger we face is that every organization deserts its ideals and takes 
over the nature of the pagan society of which it is a part. The time has now 
come for all labor unions to stand for world-wide peace and to pay the price 
of peace. I contend that we can attain anything we are willing to pay the 
price for, if we are willing to pay it in time, in money, in intelligent effort. 
We must wage peace as men wage war. On the whole the working man does 
the fighting. He must take up the role of peace-maker. If we are to win 
peace it calls upon us to correct our thinking concerning many things. First, 
our national sovereignty. Some of it must be given up as we form an effective 
United Nations. (2) Material prosperity. Perhaps some of it must be given 
up if it is based upon profits of war—blood money. (3) The meaning of words 
like patriotism, democracy, propaganda need to be changed. Not love of coun- 
try alone but love of humanity. The word “democracy” must be understood. 
We are in danger of being made part of the military state. We fight a war 
against the things that would enslave man and after we have won the victory 
upon the field of battle we discover that we have fastened upon ourselves 
the sins of our beaten enemies and lost many essential rights as individuals 
and groups to take charge of our own lives and work out our own destinies. 
The state controls. It means we are free only as we are bound together for 
acommon good. The free man is the most bound. 

If we are to escape from the decay of civilization itself and build a social 
order that will stand, we will have to base it, not upon fighting, but upon 
fraternity, not upon a selfish, competitive struggle for the bare necessities of 
life, but upon wisely planned cooperation; not in an enforced domination over 
subject classes, subject races or subject nations, but upon the widest possible 
freedom and participation in government industry and every phase of life. 
A free man, socially minded and spiritually motivated, is the hope of the 
world. 

Finally, we must remember that religion, personal ethics and labor are 
corrupted by the pagan world in which we live and the unregenerated desires 
of man. What you desire gives you away. What you want determines what 
you are and will become. 

We, you and I, have the ability as a man above all the creatures of the 
earth to say, “I am,” “I ought,” “I hope.” I am a man. Because I am a 
man I ought to act like a man, not as animals around a jungle water hole. 
Because I am and I ought then I hope for better things for myself and for 
all mankind. You and I can apply these declarations to our organization and 
Personalize them. We can say, “I am a part of a great organization.” Good! 
But then we must ask, “How do I use this greatness and this power?” None 
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but a creature made in the image of God is able to make these declarations 
and able to carry on in spite of every reversal and to go from strength to 
strength through defeat and victory to give a good account of himself ag an 
individual and with others work for the well-being of all mankind. 

This calls for right and honest thinking. We must not think in labels. 
Truth is the first casualty in every war! For example, many in the labor 
movement and many liberals in the church once thought of the Communists 
as possessing God-like qualities—the personification of God himself. Now— 
we think of the Communists as possessing only the qualities of the devil— 
the personification of the devil himself. The truth is that the Communist js 
neither a God nor a devil. He is a human being like ourselves who has lost 
his sense of direction and who has nothing higher than himself to fall down 
and worship. Therefore, hope has gone out of his life. 

All men have rights, because they are children of God, the heirs of God, 
made in His image and have the privilege of belonging to His family without 
regard to their race, their color, or their creed. The words of Pascal rebuke 
and plague us—‘Because we would not fortify justice now we justify 
force.’”’” When we realize this and act daily as if it were true then we will be 
able to carry on with hope, overcome every problem,—even the sense of 
futility which is so prevalent today—and help to build “a new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness,’—the rightness of God for all. This is the reason 
why you are here. It is the only reason big enough to justify your being 
here, or to justify our existence. 

The truth still holds that the smaller we become geographically, the 
larger we must become economically, politically, morally and spiritually. In 
the end, the destiny of man need not be at the mercy of power, it is at the 
mercy of those who control power. That is the central message of religion. 


Let us pray. 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

And all that is within me, 

Bless His holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

And forget not all His benefit, 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 

Who crowneth Thee with loving kindness and tender mercies; 
Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 


Eternal God, Our Father, we pause in Thy presence to acknowledge Thee 
as the giver of every good gift. We remember with gratitude our high tradi- 
tion. We thank Thee that Thou has placed upon us a grave responsibility. 

Grant us courage to face the hard problems which are ours and so place 
upon ourselves the self-imposed discipline that we may be enabled to face 
these problems one by one and be victorious. 

Grant us patience to endure what we cannot change and courage to 
change what should be changed and the wisdom to know the difference 
between the two. 

Bless this meeting, its purpose, its deliberations and help us to so order 
our lives, under Thee, that justice and peace may be established in our hearts 
and in all the earth. 

Unto that high end bless us and grant us those qualities which will enable 
us, in our day and generation to be comrades of the highest good and to render 
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back to Thee our true account and thus help in the building of ‘‘a new earth 
in which dwelleth righteousness.”’ Amen. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire to express in behalf of this convention 
the appreciation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the appear- 
ance of Doctor Ray Freeman Jenney before this body this morning. His 
remarks carry with them a great deal of weight and significance. They pro- 
vide encouragement in the sense our groups have an understanding that 
many of the outstanding religious leaders of the nation are cooperating to the 
fullest degree in the promotion of the work in which our organization has 
a prime interest. 

May I again express to Dr. Jenney our thanks, and wish for him God 
speed in his noble work. 

The Chair recognizes the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE IN RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 
The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 37 and 56, as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 37 
AID FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The growing need for manpower in the present period of defense mobiliza- 
tion again reveals the tragic short-sightedness of our inadequate programs for 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. 

Informed estimates indicate that 14% million to 2 million such persons 
are not working, although—most of them could be brought into the labor 
force after a brief period of employment counselling, vocational training, and 
selective placement service. 

Unfortunately our present public and private rehabilitation services are 
unequal to even normal peacetime requirements. Even before the Korean 
invasion far more persons were being permanently disabled each year by in- 
dustrial and other accidents and by disease than were being rehabilitated 
by these agencies. 

Certainly a comprehensive and vigorously administered rehabilitation 
program in behalf of the nation’s millions of physically and mentally handi- 
capped citizens is a critically urgent need. It must include extension of 
medical services, special educational aids, income maintenance, vocational 
training and guidance, employment services, and grants for the unemployable. 

This program must be broadly conceived to include all of the handi- 
capped, whether they suffer from substantial or only partial impairment of 
their capabilities and working capacities. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the workers and their families 
during periods of unemployment. Rehabilitation services must begin im- 
mediately after injury or at the onset of illness and a continuity of treatment 
must be planned through convalescence to training in useful, suitable, and 
remunerative. vocational skills, then to comprehensive placement services, 
and finally to restoration of the individual to employment. 

Public rehabilitation services must be coordinated with the disability 
programs that have been won by labor in the past several years through 
collective bargaining. ° 
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The program of federal assistance through grants-in-aid to the states 
must be vastly expanded and federal funds must be made available to further 
research, to increase the supply of trained personnel, and to expand and im- 
prove necessary facilities. 

The handicapped don’t ask for a handout; they ask only for those basic 
aids which will restore them to creative, useful employment and citizenship, 
Our nation is dedicated to the individual and his right to fulfill his potenti. 
alities. Certainly the resources of America are great enough to provide those 
special aids which are essential if the handicapped are to enjoy productive 
and happy lives. 

Many CIO unions are working diligently to enlarge employment oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped. Our CIO Councils are working effectively to im- 
prove local ordinances and state legislation in behalf of the handicapped. The 
CIO is actively supporting federal legislation, in cooperation with other labor 
and non-labor groups, to establish a census of the handicapped, provide special 
aids for persons suffering from cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and leprosy, establish 
disability benefits, and to bring together and expand all services for the 
physically handicapped in a new and vigorously administered bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We commend all CIO affiliates for their excellent efforts on behalf of 
the physically handicapped; and 

We re-dedicate the CIO to a continuing and greater effort so that all 
of the programs and objectives outlined above can be realized. 


Resolution No. 56 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

American workers who suffer injuries or diseases in the course of their 
employment today must seek restoration of their losses in a maze of incon- 
sistent and overlapping laws, including fifty-four State, Federal and Terri- 
torial Workmen’s Compensation Laws; the Federal Employers’ Liability Act; 
over a score of State employers’ liability acts; the Jones or Merchant Marine 
Act and the common law. The great variation in the benefits and in the other 
provisions of these laws results in unwarranted inequality of compensation 
along geographical and jurisdictional lines. 

As a result of fixed maximum benefit provisions in the face of rising 
living costs these laws have afforded an ever-diminishing degree of protection 
to the injured worker and to the survivors of those killed in the course of 
their employment. The only way these maximum provisions can be adjusted 
under present workmen’s compensation laws is by legislative enactment. 
Such legislative amendments have not been prompt or sufficient in degree to 
maintain a decent level of protection. 

These laws have continued to incorporate other restrictions which seri- 
ously curtail the amount or duration of cash compensation and medical care 
in severe work injuries and diseases. 

Disabled workers have been made to suffer delay, reduction or loss of 
compensation because of improper administrative provisions and procedures 
under these laws, 

Insurance companies, acting on behalf of the employers, have delayed, 
reduced and often denied compensation that should have been payable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation*laws. Their lobbying activities have 
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resulted in the maintenance of the fixed maximum concept as well as many 
other similar limitations and unwarranted restrictions in the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. 

Through these and other restrictive measures the employers have, in 
effect, utilized the instrumentality of the law to insulate themselves against 
the costs of compensation while injured workmen often go without sufficient 
restoration of their losses. This imposes an unjustified burden upon the 
injured worker, his family, private charity and public relief. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Convention declares 
that far-reaching reforms of the workmen’s compensation laws are urgently 
needed, including the following: 

1, The most satisfactory plan for the compensation of work-connected 
injuries and diseases would be a national workmen’s compensation law with 
broad coverage, equitable benefits and fair and efficient administration. To 
this end, the Federal Government should make an immediate and compre- 
hensive investigation of workmen’s compensation and should make recom- 
mendations to the Congress for National Workmen’s Compensation legisla- 
tion. 

2. Until such a law is enacted, the CIO shall recommend amendment of 
present State workmen’s compensation laws in accordance with the following 
standards: 

a. The coverage of workmen’s compensation should be broadened to 
provide for the compulsory coverage of all employers including small estab- 
lishments and employments now classified as non-hazardous. 

b. A statutory benefit level should be established which would indemnify 
the worker for at least 80 percent of his wage loss. This would reduce the 
unduly large burden on employees of uncompensated wage losses. 

c. Maximum weekly or monthly payments should affect only a limited 
proportion of workers at the upper wage levels. 

d. Benefits should be determined on the basis of average earnings, which 
should not be less than the worker’s rate of pay for full time work, and 
should allow for normal overtime. The average should be adjusted to cor- 
respond to normal increases in earnings during continuance of disability or, 
if it does not properly reflect the worker’s earning capacity by reason of his 
having been an apprentice or learner at the time of injury, for similar reasons. 

e. Compensation for total disability, whether temporary or permanent, 
should be paid for the entire duration of disability. For permanent total 
disability this means that the benefit should be payable for life. 

f. The entire procedure governing compensation for permanent partial 
disability should be revised to discard present arbitrary, inconsistent and in- 
adequate schedules of payments. Compensation should be determined accord- 
ing to the individual’s loss of earning capacity, taking into account such fac- 
tors as the worker’s age and compensation. Indemnification for temporary 
total disability should be paid in addition to the compensation for permanent 
partial disability. 

g. Compensation for fatal injuries should be paid during the dependency 
of eligible survivors and should not be subject to any arbitrary expiration of 
benefits. 

h. In the event that a worker sustains a second injury which aggravates 
a pre-existing condition, the compensation payable to him should be based on 
the full severity of disability after the second injury. Second injury funds 
should be employed to finance the additional cost of such benefits. 
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i. Compensation should be paid for injuries which disfigure an employee by 

scarring or misshaping some member of his body. In determining the amount 
of such compensation, a proper recognition should be given to any curtail. 
ment of the individual’s opportunities to find work in the future, as well as 
the social and psychological effects of the disfigurement. 

j. Occupational diseases should be fully compensable without total maxi- 
mum benefit amounts or maximum benefit periods. 

k. Many injuries are incurred without a history of an unusual violent acci- 
dent. Today such disabilities are too often left uncompensated. All personal 
injuries or diseases arising out of employment should be subject to the work- 
men’s compensation law. 

1. Medical care must not be subject to arbitrary maximums on money or 

time which stop the protection before the worker has fully recovered. Medical 
care must cover all services necessary for maximum restoration of the work- 
er to health and should include prosthetic devices where necessary. 
, m. Rehabilitation measures to restore the injured worker to maximum ¢a- 
pacity must include adequate income maintenance during such rehabilitation 
as well as prompt training in the use of prosthetic devices, if necessary, and 
in the acquisition or development of useful, suitable and remunerative vo- 
cational skills. 

n. Administration of workmen’s compensation laws must be recast and 
improved to bar present practices which deprive workers of benefits to which 
they are entitled and reduce or delay payment by improper challenge of 
claims. Administration should be the responsibility of a tripartite board con- 
sisting of labor, management and public representatives. A simple hearing 
procedure must be established which should not require representation by 
legal counsel. The employers and any insurance carriers underwriting the 
employer’s liability should be bound by the decisions of the Board of Admin- 
istration, and any court review of such decisions should be an appeal from 
the ruling, in which the State is defendant in the action. In the adjudication 
of claims for compensation no statement by the injured or by a survivor, 
waiving his rights, shall be held valid. 

o. Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended to provide for an 
exclusive State fund. This would reduce the high proportion of the work- 
men’s compensation premium dollar that is kept by the insurance companies 
and reduce their underwriting activities in the field. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
the adoption of these two resolutions. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 42 and 43, as 


follows: 
Resolution No. 42 


CHILDREN 


The CIO is concerned about the future of our nation and its people. In 
our struggle to raise economic standards, and to improve the health and 
welfare of America, we are working not only for our own generation but 
for the generations to come. We are insistent that the children of this 
country enjoy every possible benefit, to the end that the citizens of tomorrow 
may be prepared to carry on and improve the structure of our democratic 
society. 
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We want better living standards now, so that our children may get a 
decent and equitable start in life. 

We want more adequate educational and health facilities, that our 
children may escape the penalties of disease or insufficient training for their 
role in the affairs of family, community and nation. 

We fight discrimination based on race, religion, color or national origin, 
not only to banish intolerance but to assure that every American child may 
be assured of his right to equal opportunity—in education, in recreation, in 
health and security. 

We are supporting international programs that will build a basis for 
lasting peace throughout the world so that the time will come when our 
children will not grow up to face the prospect of war. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO will continue to strive for conditions that will provide equal 
opportunity for every American child. 

We endorse public and private child health and welfare services, sup- 
ported by federal aid to state and local programs designed to meet the sub- 
stantial needs of children and youth. 

We call for immediate passage of a federal aid to education bill and a 
school construction bill to bring sorely needed financial help and moderniza- 
tion to the nation’s over-burdened school system. 

We call for all appropriate measures—through legislation, both state and 
federal, and through the collective bargaining process—to end exploitation 
of children in industry and commercialized agriculture; and we urge the 
improvement of state laws at least to the level of federal legislation. 

We commend the President for calling the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, which convenes early in December, and 
we fully indorse its stated purpose to develop plans and programs that will 
assure to every child the opportunity to grow up in good physical, mental 
and emotional health. 


Resolution No. 43 
WOMEN WORKERS 

The CIO is deeply committed to the support of measures designed to 
overcome discrimination, and to insure the attainment of equal status and 
enjoyment of all of the rights of male citizens. 

In our unions, women workers have time and again fully demonstrated 
their value and devotion to the labor movement. We know also that prejudice 
or discrimination against women—on the job, in the union or in the com- 
munity—produces only division and weakness. 

During World War II, millions of women went to work to help the war 
effort. In the present period of defense mobilization, women will again play 
an important role in the task of expanding industrial production. The nation 
has an obligation in making use of their services, to give them equal, in- 
dustrial, and political citizenship, to safeguard their health, to adapt jobs 
to their special needs in view of their family responsibilities, and to provide 
essential community facilities to aid them in carrying their double load. 

The time is long overdue for action by the national government to 
further equal citizenship and job rights for women, while maintaining essential 
labor legislation. The Women’s Status Bill, which we have supported for 
this purpose, has not been favored as yet by either House of Congress. The 
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Senate passed the so-called Equal Rights Amendment, which we have cop. 
sistently opposed, with a clause stating it should not interfere with protec. 
tive state laws. These two portions are in conflict, and the Amendment, if 
passed, would be confusing and would jeopardize important state labor laws, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO continues to support the Women’s Status Bill and to oppose the 
so-called Equal Rights Amendment as modified. 

We urge Congress, the President, and the administrative agencies jn 
Washington to apply the principle of equal treatment for women. 

We urge all our affiliates, in cooperation with the CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination, to give special attention to measures that will over- 
come discrimination against women on the job, and in the community. We 
urge our affiliates to continue efforts to write into union contracts clauses 
prohibiting discrimination in seniority, up-grading, training, pay, lay-offs or 
similar procedures. 

We urge that special attention be given to establishing community pro- 
grams for adequate housing, transportation, day care for children, visiting 
nurses, supplementary educational programs and other measures that make 
it easier for women to earn a living without jeopardizing the welfare of their 
families or their own health. 

As a further measure to make it possible for more women to take jobs, 
we urge that the federal government, as well as private employers, experi- 
ment with part-time work for married women. We, likewise, reaffirm the 
recommendation of the Portland Convention that the federal income tax 
law be amended to permit sums spent by working mothers for child care 
to be deducted as business expenses. 

We renew our efforts to secure federal and state legislation to assure 
that women receive equal pay for equal work, and we continue to support 
other forms of protective labor legislation for women. 

We urge our affiliates and the national CIO to increase their efforts to 
facilitate and encourage the active participation of women in our unions as 
both members and officers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
the adoption of these two resolutions. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 41 and 44, as 
follows: 

Resolution No. 41 
COOPERATIVES 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has always been an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the cooperative movement in the United States. 

Time after time, when neither private business nor a public agency has 
been able to provide a necessary service, the people have created their own 
cooperative enterprises in order to get a job done. 

Credit unions, consumer and producer cooperatives, and cooperative 
health, housing and insurance organizations have brought producer and con- 
sumer into close contact, have eliminated wasteful distributive costs, and have 
improved the quality of goods and services while selling them at the lowest 
possible price. 

Since the customers of the cooperative are also its owners, they share in 
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the savings of the enterprise and participate directly in the democratic op- 
eration of the undertaking. 

The consumer cooperative movement is an effective weapon in the fight 
to increase the purchasing power of workers’ wages, and it is a growing 
defense against monopoly and depression. Furthermore, cooperatives provide 
a field for common action in which wage and salary workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional people, and others can effectively unite to advance their common 
welfare. 

Many cooperatives run industrial and business establishments that em- 
ploy workers. It is essential that these cooperatives develop adequate em- 
ployee-employer relationships. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We reiterate our support for the cooperative movement as a supplement 
to the trade union movement in defending the interests of the consumer in 
our national economy; and 

We urge that cooperatives operating business establishments recognize 
unions formed by their employees and engage in accepted practices of col- 
lective bargaining. 

We urge the support of all CIO affiliates for the Council of Cooperative 
Development which has been established, with CIO representation, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. and the 
American labor movement in developing soundly conceived and admin- 
istered cooperative enterprises. 


Resolution No. 44 
FARMER-LABOR UNITY 

Profiteering and speculation are again imposing the hardships and 
dangers of inflation on the American people. The profiteers and the specu- 
lators and their obedient press again seek to lay the blame for inflation on 
the wages paid to workers and on the prices paid to farmers. 

We know that the charge against workers is false. We are fully aware 
of the campaign of falsehood which is spread through press and radio. The 
lie that farmers are responsible for inflated food prices is spread through 
these same channels and for the same purpose. By this campaign of falsehood 
against workers and farmers, the profiteers and the gamblers seek to set 
farmer against worker and worker against farmer in the hope of gaining 
power and profit for themselves. 

This effort of powerful interests to divide and rule the people must not 
succeed. We say now, as we said last year, “when workers and farmers stand 
shoulder to shoulder against reaction, progress is assured. There is no basic 
issue which can legitimately divide us; there must be none. The same 
monopoly interests that oppose reasonable price guarantees to farmers oppose 
decent wages to city workers.” 

The high food prices which inflation forces consumers to pay are not due 
to high farm prices. The cost of food for a family of three as computed 
by the Department of Agriculture, has risen from $460 a year in 1945 (the 
last full year of price control) to $660 a year at the present time. Nearly 
two-thirds of that increase in cost has gone to processors and distributors. 
While the cost to this family is $200 more than it was under price control, 
farmers are getting only $69 more for the farm products that go into this 
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family’s market basket. Farmers received 54 cents out of the consumer's 
food dollar in 1945 and are receiving only 48 cents today. 

Prices received by farmers for their products have risen 30 percent since 
1945, but the wholesale price of foods in the city has risen 64 percent. During 
this same period, wholesale prices of textiles have risen 63 percent, metal 
products 70 percent, and building materials 86 percent. Farm prices lag far 
behind in the inflation parade. 

The program for supporting farm prices which Congress has authorized 
is not responsible for the inflated food prices which consumers pay. Price 
supports aim to assure security of farmers’ income in the same way that we 
seek security of income through collective bargaining. By guaranteeing 
farmers against loss, price supports underwrite the production of large food 
supplies. They protect farmers from being penalized by ruinous prices when 
they produce the large supplies which the nation requires. 

The price support program authorized by Congress has been responsible, 
however, for the waste and destruction of large quantities of perishable 
foods, especially potatoes. Under the methods prescribed by Congress, the 
government takes off the market and acquires title to large quantities of 
perishable foods which cannot long be stored and which, under the law, it 
cannot dispose of. It is forced to destroy large quantities of food or to divert 
it to secondary uses. Such waste or destruction of food is indefensible and 
immoral. It is matched only by the planned scarcity which monopoly in- 
dustries create when they refuse to expand plant capacity in line with the 
nation’s needs. 

This waste of food is unnecessary. Congress has refused, to date, to adopt 
plans which have been proposed to provide price protection to farmers while 
permitting consumers to buy and eat the food which farmers have produced, 
It has rejected the Administration’s repeated requests for enactment of a 
potato program that will protect growers without destroying potatoes. 

While rejecting the Brannan plan for encouraging increased consumption 
of food at lower prices and the Aiken plan for increasing food consumption 
among low-income families, Congress has not come forth with any plan of 
its own to protect farmers against loss, consumers against waste, and taX- 
payers against paying for food that is wasted or destroyed. Continued refusal 
of Congress to approve such a plan places the entire farm program in 
jeopardy. If that program is destroyed, both farmers and consumers stand 
to lose. Only the speculators and the food monopolies will win. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations endorses the principle of gov- 
ernment support for farm prices. We believe that such: price supports ar 
necessary to protect farmers against the hazards of market prices over which 
they have no control to provide economic security to the farm family, and to 
underwrite production of the abundant supply of foods and fibres which our 
nation needs. We insist, however, that this program be operated so as 0 
assure consumers the benefits of ample food supplies at reasonable prices. 
Ways can be found and must be adopted to provide security of income to 
farmers without the necessity of destroying or wasting food. 

We support measures designed to preserve family-type farms against the 
encroachment of commercialized agriculture, and to lift sub-marginal farm 
to a level of efficient production and human security. We support every effort 
to help farmers through adequate credit facilities, rural electrification, sal 
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conservation, crop insurance, and rural housing, health and educational pro- 
jects. And we call for the extension of social security protection to agri- 
cultural workers and the extension of collective bargaining rights and fair 
labor standards to the employees of commercialized agriculture. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends the 
adoption of these two resolutions. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 47 
SAFETY STANDARDS FOR OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


The continued advance and leadership of American overseas aviation is 
jeopardized by the airlines drive to eliminate communications equipment and 
personnel essential to safety. They seek to enlarge their profits at the ex- 
pense of safety. 

By flying across oceans without equipment or personnel capable of direct 
communication with ships at sea, American overseas airlines are not only 
hazarding the safety of their passengers but are disregarding treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

Public acceptance is the key to continued progress in commercial aviation. 
Safety is the key to public acceptance. The action of the airlines in seeking 
to eliminate equipment and personnel essential to safety presages a decline 
in American overseas aviation. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns the short-sighted, 
profit-seeking policy of the airlines and pledges full support to all Flight 
Radio Officers in their fight. The Congress of Industrial Organizations calls 
upon the Civil Aeronautics Board to require all American flag overseas air- 
craft to carry equipment and personnel capable of transmitting messages on 
the international distress frequency. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 48 
TAXATION 

Taxes this year have been increased. Taxes next year will be further 
increased. Yet, in recent years our tax structure has become more regres- 
sive, bearing ever more heavily upon those least able to pay. The trend has 
been away from a progressive system. 

As a result of the elimination of the excess profits tax at the end of the 
war and the inequitable tax cuts of 1948, including the writing into the 1948 
act, of the split income provision, a greater proportion of our federal revenue 
has come and is coming from low income individuals. For example, in 1939-40, 
about 2144 percent of our total federal revenue came from individuals with 
incomes of less than $5,000, while today almost 25 percent comes from this 
group of our population. While this shift was occurring, the proportionate 
share of corporation taxes increased only from 26 to 30 percent of the total 
revenue, 

The tax bill adopted by Congress this year increased the tax upon low 
incomes to a greater extent percentagewise than on high incomes. An in- 
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dividual family of four with income of less than $5,000 had their taxes jp. 
creased by 20 percent, a $50,000 family by 14 percent, a $500,000 family by 
only 12 percent. As a result of these tax increases and the failure to eliminate 
the major tax concessions granted to the wealthy in the Revenue Act of 
1948, the individual with income of less than $5,000 has 6 percent more jp. 
come after taxes today than in the peak war year of 1944 while the ip. 
dividual with $50,000 income has 34 percent more and the $500,000 individua) 
has 71 percent more. Upper income taxpayers are retaining a much higher 
income after taxes under the new law than during the last national emer. 
gency. 

In 1950 corporations will have profits amounting to over $40 billion 
before taxes and $23 billion after taxes. This is an all time peak. It com. 
pares with $22.5 billion before taxes and $10 billion after taxes during the 
war years and $5.4 billion before taxes and $4 billion after taxes prior to the 


Merely to restore equity in the tax structure as between the low-income 
families on the one hand and upper-income families and the corporations on 
the other would provide at least $10 billion of additional revenue. A powerful 
campaign of manufacturing and commercial interests, aided by a willing 
press and endorsed by their professional apologists, seeks to shift the tax 
burden of taxes still more heavily to those least able to bear it. It aims to 
kill the excess profits tax and to substitute for it, first, a corporation tax 
which favors the great corporate monopolies and, second, a gigantic and 
permanent scheme of sales taxes falling with crushing burden on the people 
least able to bear it. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO calls upon the Congress to adopt a vigorous excess profits tax 
designed to eliminate profiteering and speculation. Such a tax should be 
designed to produce upwards of $6 to $7 billion in federal revenue and should 
tax excess profits at a rate of at least 85 per cent, which was the rate in 
World War II. Such a tax would cover a large part of the costs of our 
defense program and would, in addition, be an effective anti-inflation weapon. 

The CIO vigorously opposes further increases in the individual income 
tax as long as existing loopholes permit the wealthy to renege on the payment 
of their just share of federal taxes. The CIO believes that this Congress 
should adopt a tax program designed to raise substantial revenue, in the 
main from an excess profits tax but in part from the closing of tax loopholes, 
such as 

(a) splitting of income for married couples, 

(b) low rate of capital gains, 





(c) tax exemption for state and local securities, 

(d) the estate and gift tax with its high level of exemption and its con 
tinuation of life estates and other similar loopholes, 

(e) the excessive deductions permitted for depletion allowances for oil 
gas and mineral companies, 

(f) the extension of capital gains to the stock option, thus permitting 
wealthy corporation executives to save large amounts in taxes, 

(g) the failure to place a withholding tax upon dividend payments, and 

(h) the failure to plug completely the loophole whereby life insurance 
companies have escaped income taxes. 

Averaging of unused portions of personal individual income tax exel> 
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tions should be permitted taxpayers for a seven year period, similar to the 
seven year average period permitted corporations in the Revenue Act of 1950. 

The CIO will continue vigorously to oppose any type of sales tax, manu- 
facturers’ tax or transactions tax because such a tax is regressive and bears 
most heavily upon the mass of people who can least afford to pay taxes. 

We shall continue to press for a tax structure designed to allocate the 
tax burden equitably among taxpayers. Such a program envisages the 
elimination of all excise taxes not regulatory in character, an increase in 
personal income tax exemptions, and the permanent shifting of the burden 
from those least able to pay to those most able to pay. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 46 
LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATION 

The Labor Press Association has made a real contribution to the trade 
union movement since its establishment last year by supplying the union 
press with news, pictures and features that are free of ideological bias. 

LPA has enjoyed steady growth since its founding, and has made numer- 
ous improvements in its various services. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO will continue to give wholehearted support to the Labor Press 
Association. 

The CIO likewise urges its affiliates to support LPA and to subscribe to 
LPA services for their newspapers whenever feasible. _ 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 39 
WAGES AND SECURITY THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Much progress has been made in the past decade in the improvement of 
wages and working conditions. Trade union organizations and collective bar- 
gaining have been extended to many millions of industrial workers in the 
United States. 

As a result of collective bargaining a sound system of seniority has been 
established to govern increases, decreases and promotions of the labor force 
in specified plants. An eight hour day and a 40 hour week with premium pay 
for overtime and holidays and differential pay for night shifts have become 
accepted practices. Vacations with pay have been extended to many millions 
of individual workers. In many industries in recent years, collective bar- 
gaining has established a practice that workers are paid for official holidays 
even though they do not work. The settlement of grievances and local plant 
disputes through job stewards and grievance procedure has become almost 
universal. 

Within the past two years health insurance programs such as hospital- 
ation, life insurance policies, sickness pay and pension programs have be- 
come written into many collective bargaining contracts. 

The guaranteed weekly and annual wage are increasingly becoming a 
subject of collective bargaining negotiations. 
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These and many other benefits have been brought about through collec. 
tive bargaining by American trade unions. 

Average hourly earnings which were 66 cents in manufacturing industries 
in 1940 are now almost $1.50. Average weekly workers which were $25 in 
1940 are now slightly over $60. Rising prices and profiteering in the last five 
years, e.g., since the end of World War II, have prevented workers from 
even greater improvement in their real earning power. For example, the 
buying power of average hourly earnings since the first half of 1944—the 
peak year of the war—has increased by only 5 percent. The buying power 
of weekly earnings, as a matter of fact, because of elimination of overtime 
and shifting from war to civilian goods production, etc., has declined by 7 
percent. However, the buying power of corporate profits after taxes over 
this same period has increased by 37 percent. 

With increases in labor productivity of close to 11 percent since the end 
of the war and with corporate profits rising to the all time peak of over 
$40 billion before and $23 billion after taxes in 1950, a growing inequity be- 
tween wages and profits continues to develop. : 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliated unions will 
vigorously pursue their objectives of continual improvement in wages, work- 
ing conditions and security of the American workers. 

The CIO dedicates itself to further improving the wage standards and 
real earnings of American workers through the narrowing of the growing 
inequity between wages and profits. 

The CIO shall continue to vigorously fight to improve working conditions 
and bring greater benefits to workers through improved health insurance 
and pension programs, through improved vacations with pay, improved over- 
time provisions, reduced work week with no reduction in take-home pay, as 
well as efforts to establish a guaranteed annual wage. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 23 and 30, as 
follows: 

Resolution No. 23 

INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 

In accordance with Resolution No. 32 adopted at the last CIO Conven- 
tion, CIO delegates played a leading role in the Free World Labor Conference, 
held in London November-December 1949, which created the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

We believe that this development is of historic importance in international 
trade unionism. The strengthening of free trade unionism throughout the 
world is necessary for the achievement of our hopes for social justice, free- 


dom and an enduring peace. 
The CIO hails the work of the ICFTU already undertaken in Europe, 


Asia and Africa. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
The CIO renews its pledge of continued support of the ICFTU. 
The CIO welcomes the decision to establish a regional organization in 
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this hemisphere and will cooperate fully in the conference for this purpose 
in Mexico City January 1951. 

The CIO notes that the ICFTU is developing the closest possible co- 
operation with the International Trade Secretariats and that a number of 
CIO affiliated unions have already joined the appropriate ITS for their in- 
dustry. We welcome this development and recommend the policy to all CIO 
affiliates. 

The CIO notes further that the ICFTU is helping to promote the forma- 
tion of international secretariats in fields where they do not now exist and 
where there is a great need for such secretariats, notably among the teachers, 
journalists and the various amusements fields. The CIO urges support by 
American white collar unions for this program and participation in the new 
world congress of white collar unions to be held in Brussels in April. 


Resolution No. 30 
FORCED LABOR 


Forced labor anywhere in the world, on any scale, is a serious threat to 
free labor everywhere. The existence of a large-scale, highly-organized 
system of forced labor in Soviet Russia has been formally charged in the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. Human slavery in Africa and 
Asia still exists, both in colonial and other countries. Forced labor by war 
prisoners has continued long after the end of military requirements. We 
must resist every effort to turn humans into chattels. 

The USSR has admitted maintaining a “corrective labor system,” but 
has refused to make available any information concerning the number of 
prisoners involved, the nature of the crimes with which they were charged, 
the manner of trial, the communication afforded to prisoners or their mor- 
tality rate. But from affidavits sworn by men and women who iiave served 
in the Soviet camps; statistics on prisoners of war and others who have been 
moved into the interior of Russia, and the official “Corrective Labor Code of 
the USSR,” the following shocking conclusions can be drawn: 

That between eight and fourteen million people are in forced labor camps 
in Russia; that the forced labor system has become an institution upon which 
the Soviet Union depends for production; that millions of forced laborers 
have been used to develop resources in desolate areas of the country; that 
provisions for physical and mental health are either completely absent or 
criminally sub-standard; that commitments to the forced labor camps may 
be made without trial, by administrative decree. 

This is a spectacle of human degradation on a scale so gigantic as to 
stagger the imagination of free peoples. 

A resolution to establish a United Nations Commission of Inquiry on 
Forced Labor was defeated in the UN, with the USSR and its satellites 
opposing it in a bloc. Though the UN may not have the power to conduct 
investigations on the scene, it does have the moral obligation to investigate 
these charges of abject slavery maintained by a member government. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


The CIO calls upon the representatives of the United States in the United 
Nations to use every means at their command to secure the establishment 
in the United Nations of a Commission of Inquiry on Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia, and its satellites, South Africa, in those parts of Asia and in any 
other place else in the world where it may exist. 
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The CIO further calls upon the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to redouble its exposure of forced labor wherever it exists. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
the adoption of these two resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
committee, and the Chair recognizes Delegate Jack Rubenstein, of the Textile 


Workers. 


DELEGATE RUBENSTEIN, Textile Workers Union: Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is most fitting that we pause in our labor for the purpose of 
giving this problem of forced labor throughout the world some of our atten. 
tion. It has been amply demonstrated at this convention that it is the 
program of CIO to advance the frontiers of freedom and liberty in every 
direction. With equal emphasis it becomes our duty to focus the spotlight 
of public opinion on the barriers to human freedom wherever they exist. 

In recent years a new phenomenon has been presented the freedom loving 
peoples of this world. When the Soviet Union was established we were given 
to understand that a new form of democracy had entered into the world 
arena. We were told that a superior democracy was being built, that the 
Soviet Union was a democracy rooted in the economy of the country— 
economic democracy. As the years have rolled by and the opportunity of 
free labor has come into existence to examine this democracy we have 
learned to shudder and tremble at what we are able to behold. In the 
Soviet Union we have learned to understand that a goodly section of the 
economy has been taken over by the NKVD, known as the Security Secret 
Police. Just imagine, delegates, if we were meeting here in convention and 
we were aware of the fact that, let us say for example, the FBI of this 
country were operating between 10 and 40 percent of American industry, 
and that the people of this nation working in those industries were put 
there by force, taken away from their homes and driven into these industries 
to work. As a result of the dislocation of the European and Russian economy, 
many Russian citizens found themselves in the displaced persons’ camps, and 
much of this information came to the fore. 

One of the individuals who was associated with the Gosplan, the central 
planning agency for Russian industry, gave out some very interesting infor- 
mation. For example, 14 percent of all the basic construction of that country 
was run by the secret police of the Soviet Union. All of the atomic develop 
ment, 10 to 50 percent of the economic production in all categories, one 
eighth of the timber industry, 10 percent of housing and kitchen utilities, 
produced under forced labor. You can go on from industry to industry and 
you will observe the magnitude of this. 

Recently a group of citizens sponsored a committee of investigation, 4 
committee of inquiry. This group was made up of prominent citizens, among 
them many CIO and A. F. of L. representatives, and they went into this pic 
ture. They were able to get first-hand documents that illustrated the magui- 
tude of this problem. 

I have here the index of the Supreme Soviet Organization, a chronicle 
of labor laws, the dream of the presidium of the Soviet Ordinance of the 
Government. Here they outline in detail the handling of people who are 
taken away from their homes and put into these camps. 
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Let me read to you verbatim from these quotations, so that you may 
understand that these so-called corrective camps are not corrective camps at 
all, as we might be led to believe, but they are really institutions for the tak- 
ing of whole sections of the Russian working people and putting them into 
forced labor camps. Not only are they put there as a matter of law, but in 
many instances they are taken by decree of an individual who has the 
authority to place them in those camps. 

The corrective labor departments are entrusted with: ‘“‘(a) the organiza- 
tion of mass work and production enterprises for the utilization of the labor 
of persons serving corrective labor terms; (b) the registration of persons for 
whom corrective labor has been prescribed; (c) the direction of registered 
persons to work; (d) the transfer to corrective labor in accordance with the 
place of residence.” In one of these quotations they show a sense of humanity, 
they make allowances for mothers to take children, up to the age of four 
years, into these camps. In other instances where the child does not have a 
mother they make allowances for the father of that child to take the child 
into those camps. 

It has been well established now that between 8 and 16 millions of people 
are working in these camps. Every effort to get information on this subject 
has been barred. I think it is high time that we put the spotlight of world 
public opinion on this situation. 

It was once said by the great emancipator that labor cannot exist half 
free and half slave. I think this thought must be conveyed to the rest of the 
world. We cannot talk in terms of freedom in the United States when we 
find slavery and degradation of the human being allowed to exist elsewhere. 


When the great socialistic Soviet experience was written in Russia they 
inscribed upon their banner: “Workers of the world, unite; you have nothing 
to lose but your chains.” 


At that time throughout Europe and to some extent even in these United 
States many people looked sympathetically at the Russian experiment. They 
knew of the slavery and the lack of freedom that existed under the Czar. 
But we have learned, to our regret, that what has taken its place is a mon- 
strous thing that no free-loving people can tolerate. Therefore, it behooves us 
to bring this question before our convention, before the United Nations, before 
the world trade union movement, to see to it that the United Nations takes 
this problem up and that action be taken to wipe this blot from the face of 
the earth. 

... The motion to adopt the committee’s recommendation was carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey. 


APPEAL OF MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS 


SECRETARY CAREY: Article VII, Section 13 of the CIO Constitution 
provides that all appeals shall be submitted prior to ten days before the 
opening of the convention The CIO convention opened on November 20th. 
This morning an appeal was received from the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards and signed by Hugh Bryson, the President, and Eddie 
Tangen, the Secretary-Treasurer, appealing to the convention from a decision 
of the CIO Executive Board of August 29, 1950. The appeal is dated Novem- 
ber 15. It is post-marked at San Francisco November 16. It is post-marked, 
‘Received in Washington, D. C., November 20th” and it arrived this morning 
in Chicago 
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In view of the constitutional provisions the appeal has no standing, 
However, the appeal has been turned over to the Appeals Committee, and that 
committee is calling a meeting in Room 7 of this hotel at 11:00 o'clock this 
morning. The Appeals Committee consists of: William Pollock, Chairman; John 
Livingston, Secretary; Cyril O'Halloran, Lilyan Moscowitz, Charles Weinstein, 
Mary Hanscom, James Click, Fred Fulford, Ralph Reiser, Mike Di Pirro, T. M 
McCormick, Frank Grasso, Anthony Esposito, Martin Kyne, Joseph Germano, 
John Doherty, George Medrick, Gustav Faber, Oral Garrison, Frank Bonacci, 
Tim Flynn, George Craig, Hugh Thompson, James Davis, Maurice McElligott, 
Mike Novak, Nick Zonarich, and Adolph Germer. 

The Committee on Appeals will meet at 11:00 a. m. in Room 7 of this 
hotel and Hugh Bryson and Eddie Tangen are invited to appear to present 
their appeal to that committee. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there be no objection this procedure will be 
followed, despite the constitutional provision, in order that no technicality shall 
stand in the way of a proper determination of this issue. 

This afternoon we have with us a fraternal delegate from the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions a union brother who is already 
well known to many of you. 

At the present time he is serving as Assistant General Secretary of the 
ICFTU, and it is largely owing to the work of such members of that newly- 
formed organization that it has already made outstanding contributions to 
the development of free trade unionism throughout the world. 

Our guest has been, throughout his working life, a member of the trade 
union movement of his native Belgium in which country he was associated 
with the Transport Workers Union. After performing many useful services 
to the resistance movement during the occupation of his homeland, he was able 
in the post-war period to render valuable services for the cause of social 
progress by his association with the Belgian Radio Institute. 

I have much personal satisfaction in presenting to you Brother Gust 
De Muynck. 

GUST DE MUYNCK 


(Fraternal Delegate from the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions) 


President Murray, and delegates, I bring to you the cordial greetings of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and in particular the 
greetings of its President, Paul Finet, and its General Secretary, J. H. Olden- 
broek. The latter asked me to convey to you his deep regret for not having 
been able to accept your kind invitation to attend this Twelfth Convention of 
the CIO as a fraternal delegate, and he has asked me to deputize for him. 

Now I need not say how proud I am to be able to do that, and whether 
I was very fortunate in accepting that task, I may have an opportunity to tell 
you some of my personal adventures since I arrived in this lovely City of 
Chicago. 

Anyhow, the ICFTU was born in London almost exactly a year ago, with 
a membership of 48,450,000, distributed in 53 countries and 59 national centers, 
plus 13 international trade secretariats. It has been growing at what we 
call a fast pace in the meantime. The membership of the Council of Nations 
as of June 1950 stands at 50,000,000 members, or a gain of more than one and 
one-half million in slightly under one year. And, delegates, applications are 
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still coming in ranging from a point of view of membership and a geographical 
point of view as far apart as the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions with 
376,000 members, over the Pakistan trade unions and the Malayan and the 
Thailand to the Falkland Islands, who have applied and were accepted, with 
a membership of 600. 

Now we should not smile at the membership of 600, because if we in 
Europe or you in America had the same percentage of affiliated members I 
guess there would be about 55 million trade unionists in the United States 
alone, because those 600 in the Falkland Islands represent 90 per cent of the 
male population eligible to join. 

And we are still growing. What we have been doing over that year it 
would be too long to enumerate, and it might slightly bore you. Suffice it to 
say we sent out a delegation to the Far East which, according to all reports 
coming in, has been highly successful, and in which one of the members of 
the CIO, my good friend, John Brophy, took part. 

We had established in the meantime a Regional Secretariat; we had 
established a European Regional Council; we are going to order a con- 
ference for setting up a Regional Conference in Karachi in May of next 
year. We are sending out a delegation to Africa and an envoy to Turkey, 
and sending out delegates to Mexico City. 

This may lead some of you to mutter, who in the hell is this International 
Confederation of Trade Unions? Is it a labor union or traveling agency? It 
sometimes is both, you see; you cannot escape it. 

We have set up a constitution, and that constitution has a preamble, and 
in the preamble we are pledged to aid in the establishment of full employ- 
ment. the improvement of working conditions, and the raising of the standard 
of living of peoples of all countries of the world, and to advocate this, with 
a view to raising the general level of prosperity and increased and properly 
planned economic cooperation among the nations. 

What does that mean in practical terms? Simply that we have a stag- 
gering task ahead of us. We are dealing with what is called in rather loose 
terms the underdeveloped countries. Just think of what that means—the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, the Far East, Africa, and large parts of Latin 
America and the Caribbean—in other words, about one half of the land mass 
of the world, but fifteen hundred million inhabitants, or three-quarters of the 
world’s population. 

It is true that industrially speaking they are in an infant stage, but their 
trade union movement is still more so; but it is nonetheless true if we do 
not succeed in developing these countries we cannot have world peace. This to 
Us seems quite certain. 

Throughout large parts of these areas danger signals have been going 
up in the last years. They have sometimes been ignored by people thinking 
themselves to be statesmen. They have, in a good many instances, been under- 
estimated, but they all point to the same thing, that something new and 
something drastic has to be done there. Everywhere over these huge areas we 
see the same things happening over and over again—intensive exploitation 
of labor and low productivity; intense nationalism, mainly among the intellec- 
tual leaders; growing awareness among masses and individual workers that 
existing conditions of extreme poverty can be eliminated by proper organi- 
zation of national economies, and at the same time—and this is of the utmost 
importance to the free trade unionists—a parallel hostility towards the 
capitalist system and belief in the Messianic role of Russia. 
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These countries will most likely not go through the stages of industria] 
capitalist development that Europe and the United States have known. They 
will look for a very different and, I think, very radical solution, and unles 
we step in and help them they will adopt or be forced to adopt solutions 
which will be contrary and go against everything that we stand for. 

We should not underestimate the temptation to try radical solutions, In 
Europe we find a situation which is rather different, in this sense, that 
Europe once again suffered enormous destruction, but at the same time it 
has a working class which is much more intensely conscious of the utter 
nonsense of having on the one hand economical and technical possibilities to 
create decent standards of living for the people, and, on the other hand, mass 
unemployment. 

Fellow delegates, the ICFTU has been set up to meet that challenge 
and that challenge is a double one. It comes on the one hand from what we 
may call the old guard of capitalism. You have some specimens in America; 
you know the kind of people that always like to tinker with the social clock, 
trying to put it back all the time and to discredit you, the CIO, to discredit 
trade unionism in general, either here or elsewhere. They always refer to 
the same old tricks. 

Don’t imagine for one moment that McCarthyism was born in America. 
It was not. I am afraid it was born in Europe long before Senator Jo 
McCarthy was born. It is the old trick of attaching or putting a label on 
your name and accusing you of doing just the opposite of what you are trying 
to do. 

There has been a loud outcry, I understand, in America against what 
some rather ignorant people, although they may hold university diplomas, 
call socialized medicine. If you want me, or allow me, I will give youa 
personal case. I arrived in Chicago last Sunday, the rain was pouring, so! 
just took a taxicab. Maybe I should have asked for the man’s union card, I 
don’t know. I got into a cab, which was not a Yellow one, and the first thing 
I knew what was happening I was being jammed up. He ran right into 
another cab. How he did it, I don’t know. The only thing I knew, I had to 
get out, trying to get over the driver’s seat, and there I stood feeling, well, 
not exactly pleased with the reception I had had to Chicago as a delegate 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Anyhow be that as it may, I got here and had myself examined, X-rayed. 
Well, I got the X-ray pictures. It didn’t need the X-ray pictures to tell me 
I could hardly lift my right arm, and that my spine is in a condition I would 
rather not have it; but what I definitely know is I had to pay $20.00 for that 
X-ray picture. 

Now if that accident had happened in Belgium I would have been going 
to the clinic of my trade union, and they would have charged me, for exactly 
the same pictures, ten cents. Perhaps Jack Potofsky is getting up now and 
muttering, “If the fellow was smarter he would have had the accident before 
our Headquarters in New York; he would have been taken into our clinic 
and wouldn’t have been charged anything at all.” 

Jack, the next time I will promise to have a taxicab accident in front of 
your building. 

Nonetheless, I wanted to point out that here I have to pay to a private 
doctor—and mind, I do not say he overcharged me, but I have to pay $20.00 
instead of, through my union, paying ten cents. 
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Now if this is what is called socialized medicine, I am all for socialized 
medicine. 

We have learned, President Murray and delegates, that at this moment 
there is no international problem that has not a direct bearing on the trade 
union movement. We have also learned that there is no lasting solution of any 
international problem without active trade union participation, for any of 
the problems that confront us, whether it be that of the undeveloped coun- 
tries or the Schuman Plan, or the German problem or the problem of the 
integration of Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty, or Korea. It is everywhere 
the same. The moral of this is the following one, I think, there is today a 
paramount need for the world to have a strong, free democratic trade union 
movement. Think of what it would mean if the Russian trade union move- 
ment were really a free trade union movement instead of being a regimented 
body. The old slogan, which was rather current in Europe, much more so than 
here, that the workers have nothing to lose but their chains, still holds good 
for a good deal. We may have to change it. We have a world to win. We 
cannot do it alone; you cannot, the A. F. of L. cannot do it, the British Trades 
Union Congress cannot do it; we have to do it through international action, 
and that is one of the reasons, President Murray, and you, delegates to this 
convention, that we are so proud in the ICFTU to be associated with you in 
that great venture which some of you have called a historical movement in 
the development of the trade union movement. 

The CIO name has a good ring over a good many parts of the world. 
People everywhere, trade unionists, feel akin to you, they look upon you as 
one of theirs, ready to help, ready to step in with international action. You 
may be a young body, and, as a matter of fact, you are the junior in the 
American labor movement, and as all juniors are, you may sometimes be 
rather difficult to handle, you may be rather rough, you may be, well, im- 
patient and brash, but at the same time you have the courage, you have the 
audacity, you have the militancy of a young organization, and that is what we 
stand in need of. 

If there is anything I can wish for the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, it is that it may remain as fighting an organization as 
the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish in behalf of the convention to express 
the appreciation of the delegation to Brother De Muynck for his presence at 
the convention here this forenoon. He has given to the convention a splendid 
report of the growth and activities of the International Confederation of 
Trade Unions. I am quite sure each member of our organization, and par- 
ticularly those who are privileged to sit in this convention have a due appre- 
ciation of the enormousness of the tasks of the International Confederation of 
Trade Unions. 

In behalf of the convention, Brother De Muynck, I wish when you return 
home you would convey to your fellow officers the fraternal greetings of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and that God may speed them in the 
great work they are doing. 

Thank you, Brother De Muynck. 

This convention and your officials are deeply honored today to have with 
Us a great educator and a great friend of the common man. 

For nearly 40 years he has served the cause of decency and honor, often 
at great personal sacrifice to himself. While he is an ordained minister and 
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the son of a minister, he has devoted most of his great ability to the educa. 
tion and guidance of youth. For 24 years he has served as President of 
Howard University in Washington, one of our great educational institutions 
that is known around the world for the contribution it has made in edy. 
cating Negro youth. 

This guest of ours believes that the security of our country lies in what 
we do to develop among our young people the moral and intellectual capa. 
bilities needed to guide the destiny of our country in the decades to come, 

This guest of ours has not limited his activities to the close confines of 
the classroom. He has served our Government with rare ability on commis. 
sions dealing with education in the West Indies, in the National Youth Ad. 
ministration, and in the American Youth Commission. Also he has been busy 
in the field of consumer cooperatives. 

This guest of ours has been signally honored by his own people. He has 
received the Spingarn Medal Award of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. He is recognized here and abroad as a great 
American who believes in the depths of his heart that human progress is 
impossible without spiritual development under the Fathership of God. 

He is truly a leader of the American people, and I take personal honor 
in presenting to you this morning Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, President of 
Howard University. 


DR. MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
(President, Howard University, Washington, D. C.) 

Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: I have no words adequate to express the gladness with which 
I have accepted the invitation to speak to you today. From the very beginning 
of this great organization it has elicited my esteem and my affection. When 
I saw you combine in one labor organization the skilled and the unskilled 
and make their cause a common cause, and when I saw you radically loyal to 
the basic human ethics that our democracy rests upon, and gathering into 
your bosom all working men and women regardless of race, color and creed, 
and when I saw you couple with the most intense and intelligent economic 
activity the determination to be active politically in the most vigorous sense, 
so as to build up in this country a liberal political movement based upon the 
assured and vigorous support of labor, I felt then and I feel now that you 
constitute the most basically hopeful movement in American life. 

I am conscious of the fact that you have invited me here today because of 
the interest which you have in the minority to which I belong, and I know 
that that minority would wish me to express to you the deep sense of gratitude 
which they have toward you as an American movement. You have given 
them, during the last ten or fifteen years, the most thrilling democratic 
experience that they have ever had. You have invited them into your 
movement, not as Negroes but as human beings, who, like yourselves, are 
engaged in the effort to win bread and security for their people and their 
homes, and you have made that necessary effort of theirs a basic part of 
your objectives. You have done that, not out of a benevolent intent toward 
them, but as a part of the fulfillment of your basic purposees toward all labor. 
You have offered them an opportunity to be your fellow workers in a calise 
which includes the interests of all labor, and you have called upon them to 
make alongside of you commensurate sacrifices in support of that cause. And 
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they have been glad to be called upon to share with you in the labor, the cost 
and the suffering necessary to build up your great movement. 

You have shown that you have confidence in their ability also to partici- 
pate in the working plans and leadership, and you have chosen them to 
responsible office locally, and in the state and in the nation. They know, 
therefore, that in the very warp and woof of your purposes there lives a 
democracy without which they cannot live. 

I have said these things to you to tell you that I have come here today, 
not merely with my body and my voice—I have come here with my heart, 
and if I were called upon to say what I regard today is the most hopeful 
democratic movement in America I would say that it is the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Now, I have come here today with a message—a message that is so big 
that I don’t know whether I can deliver it. But in times of crisis like this 
it has been said in the Scriptures that even the stones will cry out. Now, I 
know that I lie somewhere between the stones and the presidency, and I am 
going to cry out to you today. I may stagger in the delivery of the message 
Ihave come to deliver, but if I do it is because my inability to get it out of 
me, because it is in me, and I believe that it is for the good of the nation, 
which is your nation and mine. 

We are conscious at this hour of confronting a world crisis. I come 
from Washington, where it is perfectly clear to me that it is all but the 
unanimous conviction of the greatest leaders of this nation that we face a 
crisis unparalleled in our history, and that this crisis is of such a deter- 
minative nature that its resolution one way or the other in the period of ten 
years now before us may determine the destiny of this nation. 

We are confronted with a world movement of immense passion, of im- 
mense proportion and immense power that, within thirty years, has grown 
from 180 million followers to 800 million followers and is now approaching the 
periphery of India, which, if it captured, would give it control of the majority 
of the manpower of this world. That movement has, within thirty years, 
developed one of the weakest, most ignorant and undeveloped nations of the 
world to the place where it constitutes, by all odds, the second most powerful 
nation in the world, and it is growing in power by leaps and bounds and 
confronts us today with a military organization which is frightening to look at. 

Our leaders almost unanimously look upon this movement as a diabolical 
conspiracy of imperialistic design, setting out to capture and control the 
world under a totalitarian organization which subverts and would destroy 
every liberty that we stand for. And they have concluded almost unanimously 
that there is only one way to offset and defeat this movement, and that is 
by the rapid accumulation of military power, both in America and among 
our allies in the West, and by drastic legislation to offset and control these 
subversive activities within our midst. 

Now, I am convinced that our leaders are wholly honorable in the conclu- 
sions which they have reached, and knowing General George Marshall as I 
do, I know that he would never commend to this nation an annual expenditure 
of from fifty to sixty billions of dollars upon a program of military defense 
unless he felt that this was absolutely essential and likely to be decisive. 
But I want to say to you today in all humility and with the deepest sincerity 
that Iam capable of that I believe our leaders are moving under an illusion, 
that the immense military program which we are producing and must 
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produce at whatever cost is itself nevertheless insufficient and cannot be 
decisive. I will go so far as to say that, in my humble judgment, we could 
accumulate that military force until it was unquestionably preponderant, 
that we could engage in a war and defeat Russia and her satellites, and by 
that very act lose the most precious thing that a nation can hope for in 
this world, namely, the moral leadership of this world. And I am confronting 
you today with the conviction that unless the leaders of this nation supple. 
ment this military program with a positive program of economic recon- 
struction on a world-wide basis, including a programmed and deliberate dis. 
continuance of the colonial system and a reconstruction of the economy of 
the entire world under our leadership, through the United Nations, that we 
stand in danger, with all of our military power, of losing the leadership of 
this world. 

I believe that there is a pathway open to peace. I believe that we hold 
the initiative in the opening up of that pathway, but I believe that in order 
to enter that pathway we have got to begin with two attitudes of the spirit 
which are at the present moment very uncongenial to us, but which are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The first of those is that we have got to go back and make a re-estimate 
of our enemy. We have under-estimated the moral power of our enemy, 
We think that the major danger which confronts us from our enemy is his 
totalitarian organization, his violent aggression, his deceit and his subversive 
activity. I tell you that from my knowledge of Socialism and Communism— 
and Communism is only the most radical form of Socialism—that all of these 
things lie in the field of Communist tactics, that those tactics are the imple- 
mentation of a program of a positive nature, which, on the highest levels 
of Communist leadership, these men believe in with all their hearts and 
which they are advancing to a ready world with an evangelistic enthusiasm 
not to be compared with anything in history short of early Christianity, and 
that they are making headway and accumulating followers and an immense 
moral force, because by the weakness of our own moral position in the world, 
our dividedness of mind and our half-heartedness of action on the most 
important question in the world, we are yielding to them the moral initiative 
in areas of the utmost importance to the human race. 

At the base of Communism—and you must bear with me, and if you dis- 
agree with me charge it off to my humility and ignorance—but, listen, I tell 
you that in these times you ought even to listen to a stone when it cries, and 
sometimes men who arise from minorities that have been hurt have had their 
eyes opened, so that they can see more clearly than the people who are sitting 
on the grandstand that is falling. When the broken beam of the grandstand is 
on a man’s back he knows that it is falling and where it has fallen, but the 
man who is sitting on the seat tacked to that beam may still be fairly com- 
fortable and cannot know what catastrophe awaits him. 

At the heart of Communism—and we must learn one thing from Mahatma 
Ghandi, that in dealing with the most ruthless enemy we must conceive that 
even he is acting and is capable of acting in response to the noblest human 
motives. And you cannot understand Communism and what we have got to 
deal with in Communism unless you look at what it means in the hearts and 
minds of the noblest representatives of Communism. At the basis of Com- 
munism there is this simple and passionate belief: that the scientific and 
technical intelligence which we have at our disposal in the Western World 
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and by means of which the United States of America has been able to arrive 
at a productive capacity of $250,000,000,000 a year, is an instrument which, 
in the hands of men who love the human race, could reorganize the entire 
economic structure of the world so as to overcome the worldwide struggle for 
existence and build up a working population, regardless of race, creed or 
nationality, which could feed and clothe and house its children without taking 
anything by violence from any human soul. That is what they believe. Inspired 
by that conviction they have seized and reorganized the national economy of 
one of the weakest groups of human beings in the world, and in less than 
30 years have made it the second greatest power in the world. What they have 
been able to do there confirms their belief that they have discovered the secret 
of the reorganization of the economic life of humanity, and that what they 
have been able to do in Russia is only the beginning of what they have been 
able to accomplish and will be able to accomplish around the world. Because 
they believe that they can do this around the world they have subscribed un- 
equivocally to the universal ethics of Judaism and Christianity and they are 
crossing every boundary that separates men on the basis of race, creed, color 
and sex, confident that they have the power to weld them all into a world 
community of cooperating labor which will lay the foundation for a new 
society. 

You do not understand human nature unless you understand that this 
faith corresponds to one of the deepest hungers of humanity. We think in 
America that what men hunger for most of all is to share in a plethora of 
economic success, so that they also may own cars and houses and travel and 
dress beautifully. I tell you, we are mistaken, because down at the bottom 
of the human heart there is a hunger that goes deeper than that. That hunger 
is expressed in the Lord’s Prayer in the New Testament, when this Jewish 
young man who saw into the depths of human nature prayed, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” What “us” did he mean? He meant every human child 
in all of the periphery of this earth, and what he was praying for was this, 
that the struggle for existence which makes animals roam the wilderness and 
tear one another to pieces and eat one another’s flesh, and which up to this 
time in human history has also characterized the human race, that this thing 
shall be done away with and that the time may come when we can all sit down 
to table) however meager, knowing that the bread we eat is also shared by 
every other living human being, and that we have not robbed any single 
human soul in order to eat our daily bread. 

I tell you that if humanity ever saw itself within reach of that possibility 
you would be amazed at the extent to which men of prosperity would throw 
out everything surplus to minimum adequate means of subsistence, in order 
that in the simplicity of their lives they might share in this deep sense of 
encircling brotherhood. 

Now, Communism has its finger on that desire and it is saying to men 
all over the world, we have come at last up from the ranks of those who suffer, 
not to make you rich, not to make you powerful, not to place you in a position 
where you dominate through life, but to fix it so you can sit down with your 
brothers of every race, creed and color all over this world and eat your simple 
bread in brotherly peace and affection. If we don’t see that and know that 
that is there, we shall have no power to deal with this movement. 


Now, bear with me while I tell you something else that you may not want 
to believe. It is not true that these men do not believe in political democracy. 
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They not only believe in political democracy but they hate the very totajj. 
tarian state which they are operating. They believe that the tight and heavily 
organized state, with corporate and propagandic power cohesively in the hands 
of men is a danger to the human race, and they look forward to the time 
when that state, to use their language, will be caused to wither away. 

Why, then, have they adopted the totalitarian state? Because they not 
only believe in the great doctrine which they preach, they believe that capital. 

ism, such as we have in America, is by its very nature the enemy of what 
they seek; that we not only will not help them to do it, but that by the very 
nature of the motives which guide our capitalistic institutions, we will inter. 
fere with their effort to do it, we will throttle and choke and destroy it every. 
where. 

And so they have arrived at a theory that their first duty in this worl 
is to arm themselves politically, economically and militarily against capitalism, 
and they have arrived at the technique of the totalitarian state which they 
despise as an absolutely necessary form of military organization to offset the 
expected onslaughts of capitalism. 

We are growing a tender plant, they say. We cannot risk the loss of 
it by experimenting with political democracy now, however precious, but we 
must put all power in the hands of a few men and enable them ‘o wield it just 
as they wield it in war until we break the backbone of our enemy. They 
have committed themselves to deceit and sabotage and subversion for the 
same reason that we do in war time, because they feel that they are dealing 
with a diabolical enemy that cannot be trusted and to whom they owe no 
truth. When ‘we catch one of them along with his twenty associates and we 
bring him up in our cloak rooms and say to him, “Look here, now, where 
are the other nineteen men that were with you,” we are surprised and out- 
raged that he tells a calm and deliberate lie. Why, in telling that calm and 
deliberate lie he feels that he is engaged in one of the most wholesome and 
constructive activities men can engage in. He asks, “What would you do 
if you were fighting in Germany and one of the German officers caught you 
behind the bush and knocked you on the head, dragged you into the tent and 
said to you, ‘Look here, you low-down American, there were nineteen other 
men with you. What are their names and where are they?’ What would you 
do?” said he. “You would respond and say, ‘Yes, indeed, there were nineteen 
men. John Jones is over there in the ditch, and Peter Salem is over beyond 
that bush.’ ” 

“Why, you wouldn’t do anything of the kind,” said he. “You would stand 
there quietly and say, ‘Nineteen other men, You are utterly mistaken. I was 
by myself, and you are a liar. You saw nineteen other men, of course you 
did, and we saw them, too, but they are your men, and that’s the reason! 
was hiding behind the bush, for fear they would catch me.’” He believes 
you only want to know those names in order to embarrass and destroy those 
men who are his comrades, and he proposes to conceal them from you at the 
risk of his life. 

You do not understand what you are dealing with unless you understand 
you are dealing with a passionate movement of world-wide evangelistic pro- 
portions, engaged in what they conceive to be the most fundamentally con- 
structive undertaking in the world, and that they are dealing with you ina 
totalitarian way, in a violently aggressive way, in a deceptive and subversive 
way because they believe that under no circumstances can we be trusted to do 
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anything else but to destroy them and their movement as quickly as possible. 

Now, don’t you see that however effective you are in addressing yourselves 
to the combating of that totalitarianism, their violence, their subversion and 
their deceit, you are only dealing with the frustration of their tactics, that 
you don’t begin to get at the heart of the matter until you address your- 
selves to the program which they are trying to put over, and meet that pro- 
gram with another program big enough and positive enough to overcome it? 

Now, the next thing we have to do is to acquire some humility in the 
appraisal of ourselves. We say that we are not only facing a diabolical 
totalitarian and violent conspiracy, but that we of the western powers are 
the free peoples of earth, and that humanity, it seems, ought to have sense 
enough spontaneously to trust us and love us, and will do so if we only put 
enough money into the Voice of America and other propaganda instrumentali- 
ties to tell them about your virtues. One of the things that we must be 
grateful to Mahatma Ghandi for was this word of his: “Remember that 
when you are engaged in a life and death struggle with a powerful enemy 
that you are dealing in the first instance, not with that enemy, but with the 
Eternal God Himself, Who knows you, Who knows your strength and your 
weaknesses, and you will have no power to win unless, with all due humility, 
you see your own weaknesses the way He sees them and move as quickly as 
possible to do away with those weaknesses in order that you might create 
the basic conditions under which humanity can trust you.” 

Now, let us take a look in all humility at these free peoples that we are. 
Who are they? Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Germany 
and the United States. We are indeed the free peoples in the sense that our 
domestic institutions are the freest and the most flexible institutions on earth, 
but there isn’t a one of us, especially our European allies, who have not been 
busy during the last two hundred years securing and sustaining his freedom 
by the political domination, economic exploitation and social humiliation of 
over half of the human race. 

If we look at ourselves in the way that history shows it to us we are 
probably the most ruthless dominators and exploiters and humiliators of 
human rights that ever spanned the pages of history. For all of a hundred 
years now we have had in our hands scientific and technical intelligence, the 
most creative weapon of economic and political constructiveness that ever 
came into the hands of men. We have shown what we could do with that 
weapon by building up the great economic and political structure of the 
United States and Britain, France, Germany and Japan. But for 200 years, 
while we have had it in our power to build up likewise an economic and 
political freedom of India, Africa, China, Malaya, Indo-China and the peo- 
ples of the Near East, we not only have not done so but we have used 
that very power to conquer them in war, to dominate them politically, to 
exploit their natural resources and their labor, and to segregate and humiliate 
them upon the land upon which their fathers have died and in the presence 
of the graves which hold the bodies of their mothers. For over 100 years 
there have been over a billion human beings who have been seething with 
indignation against us and training their thoughts to bring them to the 
place where they might get out from under us and get a taste of freedom 
before they die. 

My friends, this thing goes deeper than Communism. It existed long 
before Communism came into existence, and if we were wise we would see 
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that the revolutionary movement which we face in the world today did not 
use Communism as its first instrumentality, but that the first great revolu- 
tion against us was led, not by a man of violence, but by a man of religion 
who used no violence, but who hated and despised the political domination 
and exploitation, race and color discrimination which the British Empire had 
done to his people for 200 years on Indian soil and pitted his life in an effort 
to set his people free. 

Now, here we stand. I won’t say anything about ourselves. Mercy leads 
me not to do so. But we today are the acknowledged leader of this western 
bloc, and this western bloc has not yet made up its mind to do away with 
this system of political domination, economic exploitation and humiliation 
of the people of Asia and of Africa. At this very moment there are over 
250 million human beings who are living under that system in Africa, in 
India, in China, in Malaya, and there is not a single, solitary sign that Britain, 
France, Holland, and the Dutch have an intention and a willingness to give 
up that system, except at those points where they are vigorously confronted 
with Communism, and they would give it up as a matter of tactics only. 

And we who are the acknowledged leaders of the western world and 
who, by our very history, ought to. be hopefully looked upon by those people 
as the Sir Galahad who would cast the scales of history in their favor, we 
have not accepted the moral responsibility of leadership to call our allies into 
consultation to get rid of this system. 

But we are busy at this very moment, undertaking to confirm and 
strengthen it in India, in China, in Malaya, and in Africa, where the Com- 
munists have not yet come. We are not only letting it stand the way it is, but 
we have accepted without question the military alliance of the Dutch who, 
under our very eyes and in this very year, have robbed one of the most 
wholesome of groups of their lands and have announced, in the presence of 
the United Nations, their purpose to take from southwest Africa three 
provinces now controlled by the British Empire, and to do the same thing 
there. And yet we who are their leaders are using no vigorous power whatso- 
ever to make them change their minds or their institutions. 

Our good faith is open to question around the world. In this most im- 
portant area of human life, where over a billion human beings are seething 
with a passionate desire to get out from under the humiliating and dominating 
institutions that control them, we are divided in our minds, we are half- 
hearted in our action, and we are morally on the defensive in this world. 

By the very defect of moral principles we have turned over the initiative 
to Russia and to Communism, 

Now suppose you were Indo-Chinese, wouldn’t you be amazed at us? For 
over 100 years the French have been in Indo-China, dominating them politi- 
cally, strangling them economically, and humiliating them in the land of their 
fathers. We haven’t ever sat down with the French and demanded that they 
change that system. And in. the defect in leadership on our part, they have 
turned to the Communists, and the Communists have given them leaders, they 
have trained their troops, and given them money, and now it looks as though 
they can win, and as they are about to win their liberty, we rush up to the 
scene and say, “Dear brothers, what on earth are you all getting ready to do? 
Are you going to throw yourselves into the hands of this diabolical conspiracy 
under the false notion they can bring you freedom? Why, they aren’t free; 
we are the free people of the world, we have democratic institutions, we are 
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your friends, we will send you leaders, we will send you ammunition, we will 
send you bread.” 

And they look at us in amazement and they say, “Brother, where have 
you been? Why if we’d known you was acomin’ we'd have baked a cake.” 

The very lateness of our presence on the scene indicts the sincerity 
of our motives; and they will find it almost impossible to believe that what 
we did not do in 100 years out of purehearted passion for human liberty, we 
are doing now only as an adjunct and accessory to military power which 
does not include a wholehearted devotion to their freedom. 

Again, I say in spite of all we said to the contrary, we, who have the 
power to bring the colonial system to an end by the strategic position which 
we occupy in the western world, are indicted before the world not only as 
making no sincere effort to bring it to an end, but as being divided in our 
minds about it, half-hearted in our actions on it, and doubtfully to be trusted 
by those who still suffer from it. 

When the Congress of the United States met last year, with the recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States before it to establish the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, and with the two major political parties 
committed to support that legislation, we had a chance to demonstrate in our 
laboratory which was truly under our control, that we really believed that 
the time had come to discontinue the colonial system and to establish an eco- 
nomic structure on this earth in which the human being as such would have 
a chance to make his living and advance to positions of responsibility on the 
basis of his merits as a man. If we had done that, as all of us hoped, we 
would have given a signal to the underdeveloped and colonial peoples of this 
world which they would have received with an inspiration that goes to the 
very depth of human nature; but deceiving ourselves into thinking we were 
dealing entirely with a domestic issue, we dealt with it half-heartedly as if 
in spite of all our promises it did not lie anywhere near the center of our 
interests; and we turned down ruthlessly the most precious economic hopes 
of a minority that time and again had died to preserve our freedom; and in 
so doing we not only disappointed their hearts but we turned them to the 
Communist thesis that we are not a people to be trusted where the economic 
security of black and brown and yellow peoples are concerned. 

We do not understand the Communist theory at all, unless we know that 
it was predicted that we would do it. They held us to be inherently incapable 
of doing anything else; and by doing what we did we confirmed them more 
deeply than ever in the belief that they alone are the apostles of the liberation 
of the colonial peoples of this earth. And we have not put them in that posi- 
tion by the preponderance of their military powers; we put them there by 
defeat of moral dignity and by our powerlessness to produce a program that 
would give hope to the colonial peoples of the world, when we had it in our 
power to do so. 

Let’s take another look. Last year I was in India. 400 million human 
beings in India, black and brown and yellow. They stand at the crossroads of 
human power. If the Communists should win India they would then have 
the majority of human might on their side. If we in the West could win India, 
we could stop the progress of totalitarian and violent power and have on 
our sides the most intelligent and democratically convicted leadership in Asia. 
There is not anywhere in this world a group of men in possession of political 
power who believes more deeply in democracy than Nehru and his associates 
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in the Indian capital. They are the best candidates in Asia to be the friends 
of the free institutions of the West, if they can only find a way to clasp 
their hands in that friendship that is consistent with their liberty and their 
self respect. But they are confronted with an impossible economic situation 
for which we in the West are primarily responsible. They have 300 million 
people living on the land. The British Empire broke the backbone of their 
textile industries which support their economy, and instead of doing away 
with the system by which great blocks of land were laid out at exorbitant 
rents, the British Government affirmed it in order to have an easy way to 
collect taxes. And now these 300 million persons living in several hundred 
thousand villages are living on a production power of 248 rupees per year, 
—$48—50 percent of which they pay for taxes and only 50 percent, 12 
rupees, or $24 a year, that they have left to support a family of five. 

How in the name of God are the great Nehru and his associates to stay 
in power: and keep that great country in the column of democracy if they 
are not enabled in some way to make such an appreciable advance in the 
economic productivity of those peasants that somehow in the next five years 
will lift them above the poverty line and give them at least a minimum 
adequate subsistence ? 

Don’t you know that he has got to do that, and no democratic philo- 
sophical position in the world would ever be able to keep him in power unless 
he can make that demonstration. 

Now there are over a billion people like that in Asia and South America 
who are living under those same conditions. 

The Communists said to them, “Here is what you need, we will come in 
here and do away with this iniquitous land system and by the way of 
central power we will reorganize the agricultural structure, we will increase 
the productivity of the land two or three hundred percent, we will give the 
land to the peasants who tend it, and bring to your support the greatest 
organizing genius in Asia.” But along comes the United States and says, 
“Brothers, don’t you do that. We will make a wedding of liberty with you. 
We are your friends, and we prove to you that we love you, we go to the 
Congress of the United States and appropriate $15 million to give you scien- 
tific and technical assistance to bring you up into a new economic reorgani- 
zation.” 

Do you realize what that means, that a nation which is in such command 
of scientific and technical and organizational genius that it has a productive 
capacity of two hundred and fifty billions of dollars a year, moving onto three 
hundred billions of dollars a year, would be able to appropriate only $15 
million a year for the economic life of a billion people of Asia and South 
America? It is so ludicrous it is a wonder we don’t get behind closed doors in 
Chicago and horse-laugh ourselves into non-existence. 

By the very ludicrous preposterousness of that gesture we yield a moral 
leadership to Russia and make it impossible for any system of life that has 
a genuine interest in these people to supersede us in their affections and 
leadership. 

It has been hard for me to ask you to look at ourselves that way, but as 
the little boy said, ‘“‘That’s who we is.”” And the notion that on the face of it 
we are such people that the black and brown and yellow peoples of Asia, 
Africa, China and Russia should trust us implicitly is preposterous on the 
face of it. They have every reason under God’s sun to doubt the genuineness 
of our interest and to be afraid of the power that we extend. 
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Now this is the pathway along which humility ought lead us to thinking. 
Now if you travel along that pathway you come on the real questions we 
have to answer. And here are those questions. 

Do you leaders of the economic life and political life of America really 
believe in the unity of the human race? And do you intend to use the enor- 
mous productive genius at your disposal to do away with the colonial system 
and set the people of Asia and Africa economically and politically free, and 
to deliver them from the segregation and racial discrimination and humili- 
ation which your European allies have thrust upon them for hundreds of 
years? Do you intend to do that, or do you not? 

“ Secondly, do you accept the moral responsibility that goes with your 
enormous scientific, technical, organizational and productive genius, to go 
into the United Nations and lay down a program for the economic recon- 
struction of this earth in such a way that the working men of the world as 
well as the working men of America can have a reasonable expectancy in this 
generation of overcoming the struggle for existence and being able to feed, 
clothe and house their children, without killing one another? or do you 
intend to use this enormous power to dominate and control the earth and to 
confine the subordination and anxiety and bitterness through which your 
allies have led the world through the last two hundred years ? 

Now, these are the real questions that we have got to answer. Now, we 
can answer them now before we fight, and we can answer them after we fight. 
If we answer them the right way before we fight, we may not have to fight. 
We may not only not have to fight, but we may step into the leadership of this 
world like no other nation since the beginning of history has ever done. 

Now, there is something we can learn from Hitler. We can learn even 
from the devil. There is one thing about the devil that is admirable; he never 
concealed his basic purposes. The virtue of Hitler is that he faced these real 
questions and answered them. 

‘Do you,” said the people of Asia and Africa, “intend to use the enor- 
mous scientific and technical genius of Germany and her immense organiza- 
tional power to do away with the colonial system, and under your leadership 
to set us free?” 

Hitler said, “Hell, no.” “The very asking of that question,” he said, 
“reveals to me for the first time the untenable mercilessness and absolute 
unbelievability of all this Christian and democratic doctrine. The very notion 
itself comes out of the bosom of the Jews, people who for all their life have 
been trying to hang onto and suckle at the breasts of the rest of humanity. 
I don’t believe in it, I have no intention of doing it; I have the intention of 
doing the opposite, so help me God.” 

“Do you,” said the underdeveloped peoples of the earth, “intend to use 
the organizational and technical genius of Germany to build up an economical 
structure in this world which will finally enable all peoples of the earth, 
black and brown and yellow and white, to overcome the struggle for existence 
and live in amity, one to another, because it is no longer necessary to take 
bread from one another’s mouth?” 

And Hitler was honest; he said, “Hell, no; there is not enough on this 
earth to go around. In making the original distribution of human life and 
organic resources, God fell short on organic resources, and he fell short on 
800d blood. The little good blood he had, he put it in the good Germans, and 
about nine-tenths of what he had left over, he put it in the British. All the 
Test of the human race differ from one another only in the degree of their 
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inferiority. It is the duty of those who have, those who have the good blood, 
to take what they need for their own salvation and strength, and put the 
rest of mankind in its place.” 

You know what happened. Mankind could not swallow it. It vomiteg 
the notion from the depths of its soul, and they set upon him with a unanimity 
of vigor unparalleled in the history of humankind, because it could not 
endure the possibility the world should be so organized. 

But have we answered the question? We have not. And yet of all 
the nations in this world no one has been prepared by the eternal God to 
answer that question yes but us. The Communists say yes, but they have 
only the will and only the evangelistic energy; they do not have the plethora 
of scientific intelligence and productive power and organizational genius and 
reserve capital. We alone in the whole course of history have been prepared 
by the eternal God with both the genius and the power to answer that ques. 
tion yes. 

And I tell you that the man we have met at the crossroads of history, 
and who is making that question to us, is not in the first instance the people 
of Asia and Africa, or the people of Russia, but the eternal God Himself, 

Says God, “Why did I bring you up from being the scum of the earth 
and outcasts of Europe, despised and rejected, to make you the most resource. 
ful intelligent and great organizing genius of the human race, with reserve 
capital unparalleled in the human race? Do you think I have brought you 
to such a place that by order of the use of this power you would seize and 
control and dominate and inhibit and choke vast numbers of men who like 
yourselves and hungering for the liberty and security you have, and have 
just as much right to it as you have, because they are my sons?” 

Says the eternal God, “You will either answer Me yes, or I will strip 
you naked before humanity and I will walk into your temple before you 
eyes, in spite of your military might, and I will take the candlestick of your 
leadership in My hands and black it out before your face, clear out of westem 
civilization, and I will plant that light in Asia, to your everlasting shame 
and humiliation.” 

Do you hear me? Don’t you see that there is no military power that 
can decide the issue that you are facing? 

Now I have a program. Once again I claim only the hearing you would 
get from a stone. That is what I think we have got to do; this is the only 
pathway that we can walk. It is a costly pathway, it is a dangerous pathway, 
it is a dreadful pathway. And because we are so late to choose it, even 
then we may not make it. And I am so glad that Iam _ talking to the one 
organization in America that is prepared to hear me. 

No. 1: We Americans have got to accept completely the responsibility of 
the leadership of the Western powers and take upon ourselves willingly al 


the liabilities that go with the grievous mistakes which they have mat f 
and the hatred which they have inherited because of the way they have 
treated the great majority of the human race; and we have got to begin 


with a great act of expiation. We have to call Britain and France, the Dutch 
and the Boers, and our southern brothers, all in the same room, and si 
to them: “Brethren, this is a life and death matter. We people in the Wet 
cannot gain the trustful confidence of mankind that we need while We 
continue to operate the colonial system in Africa, Indo-China, in Malaya, it 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama, the way we are now doing. We hate 
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got to give up that system completely, and we have got to do it now. We have 
got to give it up for the sake of the people who are hurt by it. We have got to 
give it up for the sake of that billion people who have been hurt by it, and 
who are now out from under it, and want to stay out from under it, but 
who cannot trust us as long as they see we continue to maintain it. 

“And so I want you all to retire into the committee room and bring 
me back a program beginning with the declaration of our purpose to give 
it up entirely, and I want you to say in that program that you give it up 
not only for the sake of the people who suffer by it and have suffered by it, 
but is an evidence of our good faith that we people in the West no longer 
want to base our economic security upon the domination and exploitation and 
humiliation of any group of men on earth, because we have confidence in 
our power to make our way in the world without doing that, and we are 
determined to start it now. 

“Not only do we want you to bring us the declaration, but bring up the 
program, and date, and I want to take into the United Nations and say, 
‘We want you to vote the acceptance of his program and then take it away 
from us and execute it yourselves’.”’ 

Now that is only preliminary. If we think there is any possibility on 
God’s earth for us to lead this world in the way our genius prepares us to 
lead it, without doing that, we are living under illusion about human nature 
and the structure of the universe. 

Now in the second place we have got to do this,—and this is the great 
thing—I am so little that it may choke me when I try to get it out of my 
mouth. We have got to go into the United Nations with the voice of a 
country that has a two hundred and fifty billion dollar productive genius, 
and we have got to say to the people of the United Nations, “Brethren, the 
time has come when this earth is so small and we are all so indissolubly 
related one to another, and dependent one upon another, that any solution 
of the economic problems of life short of a world-wide solution cannot 
possibly be adequate. We therefore propose that this body appoint a com- 
mission of from 40 to 100 of the leading scientific and technical and organ- 
izational exerts of the world to attack the problem of human subsistence 
on a world-wide scale, with the determination to discover and work out a 
program for relieving the struggle for existence, and within this generation 
to bring bread, clothing, housing, health and educational opportunity to 
every human family. We don’t want you to go out to answer the question 
whether it can be done. We direct you to do it. We cannot receive a negative 
answer. We cannot believe in our God and in the foundational ethics of our 


' civilization in the presence of anything but a yes answer. 


“We want you to bring us a yes answer and a program lasting not more 
than 40 years, laid out in 5-year stages, that shall implement the doing of it.” 
Now we want this committee to be chosen from all the human beings 


; on the earth. We want ourselves and our allies to be on there; we want 
' the Russians to be on there, the Africans and Indians, and Chinese and 


Malayans, and we want the Japanese and Germans in there. And we want 

them to help make the program, and we want you to tell us how by’ the 

Use of this magnificent world-wide instrumentality we may get that thing 

done. And after conferring with my colleagues in Britain and France and 

Italy and Belgium and Spain, I pledge you support of this program in an 

oe equal to one-tenth of the productive power of the United States of 
rica. 
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That is the one thing in this world that the world hungers for with all its 
heart, and that the Russians say we are inherently incapable of doing. 

We are the only nation in the world prepared to do it. We could do it 
with one-tenth of our productive power without diminishing a single dollar of 
expenditure for military defense, and even if altogether it took one-third of 
our productive power we would still have sufficient reserves in accumulated 
national resources, scientific, technical and organizational genius, not to be 
injured in the fundamental, free structure of our life while we did it. If ever 
a people were born and developed by God for such an hour, we were brought 
to history for such a time as this. 

Such a program would stagger the hearts and elicit the affections at once 
of over two-thirds of the human race. We would fill the people of Asia and 
Africa with such hope as has never been in their bosoms since the foundation 
of the earth. We would run alongside of Communism and reach into the cen- 
tral heart of her most sacred pocketbook and take away the effectiveness of 
her program, and by the superiority of our scientific and technical genius 
become the instant leaders in the world in doing the very thing they profess 
to do but what they are incapable of doing because they are committed to 
totalitarianism. And we would precipitate among them such a division of mind 
that they would be stricken with agony. 

But it is dangerous; it may be too late; but it is the thing for which we 
were born. It would be better to lose all we have and to go down into oblivion 
trying it and failing than, seeing it as I hope I have made you see it at this 
hour, to turn our faces away from it. 

Now, it would be a dangerous program, it would cut into our luxuries, 
it would cut down perhaps on the number of our automobiles. Maybe we could 
get away by just cutting down on the size. It would make us strip ourselves 
to a minimum of luxury, and maybe to the very bone of subsistence, but it 
would inspire us to the bottom of our souls with the conviction that God had 
chosen us from the foundation of the world to come into this hour in order 
that we might lead an agonized human race along the only pathway it can 
travel to liberty. 

I say we have got to do it, and I say it is no accessory to our military 
program. I say our military program is only a fence-building operation to 
protect the delicacy of our hotbeds and the youth of our plants until they are 
strong enough to take the fence down. The main business of life is to grow 
the tender plant of the brotherhood of man, based upon security, in bread, 
clothing and housing, the thing that God by our history: has given us the 
genius to do beyond any other people that ever lived on this earth. 

And if we don’t do it He will take away our candlestick with a broken 
heart, because it was for this hour that He brought us into this world, 
and selecting us from all of the areas of the human race that have suffered 
from exploitation and humiliation, so that we understand by experience what 
is in the heart of all those who suffer, He is saying to us today, “America, 
you are My son; I have loved you from the foundation of the world, and this 
is the hour for which I have brought you forth. Don’t be afraid, My boy; walk 
on out, and I will be with you to support you and sustain you. There is no 
suffering that comes upon you that I will not make you able to bear; and! 
will make the whole human race to come to trust you and love you, and there 
will be no place on this earth where your faces will not be welcome, because 
men will know that at last you are My son.” (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: We wish to thank you, Dr. Johnson, for coming 
to our convention this morning, and delivering to us from your very soul this 
inspired address. I am quite sure that it has left a deep impression upon the 
hearts and minds of all of the delegates who have been privileged to hear this 
splendid address. 

The moral to be found, I believe, in the story or in the talk that Dr. 
Johnson presented to the convention this morning, is one which has been re- 
ferred to oft’times in the course of CIO conventions. Dr. Johnson’s address 
might be likened to a prayer, a prayer that goes beyond the walls of this hall 
out to the multitudes, not only here in our own country, but beyond the 
porders of the United States of America into the minds and homes of count- 
less millions of people throughout the universe. 

It was an inspirational address that could only come from the soul of a 
man. He must be inspired by God, because his prayer this morning was not 
one to the United Nations, not one to the peoples of the earth, not one to a 
CIO convention, but a prayer that the great God above us might guide us in 
the performance of these tremendous tasks which we are undertaking to es- 
tablish universal peace and brotherhood amongst men. 

So on behalf of the convention, Dr. Johnson, I can only express to you as 
an individual my own individual personal appreciation for the spirited and 
noble message you have delivered to our delegates here today. 


Thank you. 


A DELEGATE, Textile Workers: I would like to make a motion that the 
talk of Dr. Johnson be put in pamphlet form and distributed to all our CIO 
local unions. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to advise the brother that is already 
being taken care of. 

We have devoted a great deal of our time here this morning’ to these 
addresses that have been delivered to the delegates; we will have two people 
appear before us here this afternoon. It is approaching the hour of the mid- 
day recess, you know, and we haven’t had much time to do any work here 
today. 

Secretary Carey has some announcements. 


APPOINTMENT OF RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY CAREY: The following named persons will serve on the 
committee to receive the Honorable W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board: Emil Rieve, Chairman; Jack Moran, M. 
Hedley Stone, Joseph Childs, R. J. Thomas, James Thimmes, Richard Gosser, 
James Click, Stanley Ruttenberg and Richard Brazier. 

The following named persons will serve on the committee to receive the 
Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior of the United States of 
America: Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph Curran, 
Emil Rieve, O. A. Knight, John Brophy, James Thomas, Anthony Smith, John 
Livingston and Hyman Blumberg. 

The committee to meet Mr. Symington will meet at 2:00 o’clock, p. m. in 
Room 1669 of this hotel. 

The committee to receive Secretary of the Interior Chapman will meet at 
2:45 o'clock, p. m. in Room 1969 of this hotel. 
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SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 
(Election of Officers) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Before you leave the hall, the Chair would 
like to entertain a motion that we have our special order of business for the 
election of officers tomorrow morning at 11:00 o’clock. Is there such a motion 
in order? 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, as a special order of busi- 
ness, the time of 11:00 o’clock, a. m., Friday, November 24, 1950 was set for 
the election of officers. 

(At 12:25 o'clock, p. m. a recess was taken until 2:00 o’clock p. m.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:00 o’clock, p. m. by President 
Murray. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee will report on 
Resolutions Nos. 38 and 57 together: 


Resolution No. 38 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 


The active interest which the CIO has taken for many years in well- 
planned regional development and the conservation of natural] resources has 
been expressed on many occasions in the form of convention resolutions and 
committee programs and decisions within the framework of those resolutions, 

The importance of these issues to our unions and their members for 
peacetime purposes cannot be overemphasized. Moreover, national security 
and our country’s ability to defend itself in war are heavily dependent on 
what we do in regional planning problems such as the dispersion of plants 
and population and in resource conservation matters such as the rehabilita- 
tion of our forests and soil. 

The development of our great river valleys and our resources is being 
carried on for the most part in a destructive and uncoordinated fashion, with- 
out reference to sound principles of public policy and without proper admin- 
istrative organization. We have been fighting against such disorder in the 
Missouri Valley, the Columbia Valley and many other places. 

The CIO has already demonstrated its ability to lead in evolving cor- 
structive programs in these fields and in getting them carried out in action. 
It is important that this work should continue and be expanded. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We renew our call for the establishment of a national board of review 
at the White House level to which all agencies engaged in river engineering 
work and related activities would be required to present their programs. 
These agencies include, among others, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureal 
of Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission. Congress should com- 
mit itself and its committees to hold no hearings and take no action looking 
toward authorizations, appropriations, or otherwise, in respect to any river 
engineering operation except on recommendation of the review board. 
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Federal agencies and administrators should be prohibited by law from 
initiating: projects, including preliminary surveys, except by authorization 
of the review board, or by Congress or its committees on recommendation 
of the review board. Only by such coordination as can be achieved in this 
manner can we hope to bring any semblance of order out of the chaos which 
now characterizes the management of our rivers and watersheds. 

Not only must we have sound administration, but we must see that our 
resources are managed in line with the proper principles. It is not enough 
to talk about public development; we must inquire about the purposes of such 
development. It is not enough to talk about coordination; we must inquire 
as to the objectives of coordination. 

All our experience in regional development work and resources conserva- 
tion indicates that river engineering activity should be governed by such 
principles as the following: 

An orderly development of our hydro-electric power potentials under 
public auspices in line with TVA principles, having due regard for all other 
values affected, is a fundamental necessity, whether for peace or war. 

Flood control is primarily a matter of watershed protection, proper 
forestry, good soil conservation, and the storage of water on the land; it is 
only secondarily and supplementally a question of the construction of flood 
contro] dams. 

Irrigation should be undertaken only when other suitable cropland cannot 
be reconditioned at comparable costs, and in any case should be made to pay 
its own way. The drainage of swamps should be subject to the same restric- 
tions, and in addition to the requirement that the total area available as 
breeding grounds and habitat of fur-bearing animals, game birds and other 
wildlife should not be reduced to the point where these living resources are 
destroyed or imperiled. 

Commercial river navigation should in all cases pay its own way without 
a charge on electric power, and without public subsidy. 

An excellent example of a navigation project which will be self-liquidating 
is the St. Lawrence Seaway. The electric power phase of the St. Lawrence 
project is of equal importance. More low-cost public power is imperative if the 
industries of New England are to be stabilized. This requires the reasonable 
expansion of electric power in New England and power from the St. Lawrence 
in addition. Low-cost transportation facilities to bring more iron ore to mid- 
west industrial centers are essential for stabilization of industry and com- 
munities in the midwest. We reiterate our full support for the St. Lawrence 
Power and Seaway project. 

Emphasis must be placed in all valley development on soil, forests, wild- 
life and waters, including the abatement of pollution, and on preservation of 
natural recreational facilities, including the protection of beautiful scenery 
for the benefit of all the people. Construction work on rivers must be carried 
on within a policy of the protection, cultivation, and conservation of these 
resources. 

We are greatly interested in good recreational opportunities for industrial 
workers and all other people. Men and women who spend their lives working 
closely with machines are more aware than many others of the importance of 
a natural, unmechanized environment, and of opportunities for wholesome out- 
door recreation. Our unions have already won much more leisure for their 
members in the form of longer weekends, shorter hours, and paid vacations. 
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For all these reasons we favor the protection and expansion of our 
national parks system. We oppose intrusion on the boundaries of our national 
parks and monuments by river engineering work or otherwise. Greatly ex- 
panded appropriations are desirable for the national parks service. In addi- 
tion we think that our state parks systems should be enlarged. All such public 
parks, state and national, should be given much better protection. 

We call again, as we have done repeatedly in the past, for the enlarge- 
ment and permanent preservation of the wilderness and roadless areas of 
our state and national parks and forests. These are areas in which working 
people can get completely away from mechanical living and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of unspoiled open country. They will help greatly in raising the 
quality of our standard of living. 

The distribution of electric power through far-flung regional networks, the 
tendency of industry itself toward decentralization, and the requirements of 
national security bearing on plant dispersion, not to speak of the undesirability 
of existing urban congestion, require us to give serious thought and attention 
to questions of plant location and size. In line with numerous previous con- 
vention declarations and executive board decisions, we point out the general 
desirability of the decentralization of industrial plants and the dispersion of 
our large cities. This process must be carried on in such a manner as to 
strengthen unionism. 

It is clear that methods now used to finance resource conservation are 
inadequate. The national budget is out of balance in this respect. The 
Budget Bureau and the Appropriations Committees of Congress, as well as 
the state governments, should allocate a larger part of available public funds 
to the protection of soils, forests, waters, wildlife and mineral resources. It is 
also imperative that a federal system of public credit be provided to make 
loans for self-liquidating activities in these fields on condition of sound 
conservation practices. 

Many of our essential minerals are being depleted rapidly. We reiterate 
our previous demand that the nation’s offshore petroleum resources be kept 
in federal public ownership. We call for Congressional legislation establish- 
ing a sound public policy in respect to tideland petroleum, consisting either 
of federal development of federally owned resources, or their leasing with due 
regard to the public interest and their vital importance to the national se- 
curity. A unified approach to both mineral conservation and the development 
and utilization of energy resources is imperative if the nation is not to 
squander its birthright of abundance. 

One of the critical problems in the utilization of atomic energy, whether 
for defense or peacetime uses, is the problem of pollution. Many authorities 
fee] that the pollution question, which is still unsolved, will be the critical 
bottleneck in the use of atomic energy. We urge that due recognition be given 
by the Atomic Energy Commission to the great danger of the poisoning of 
soils, rivers, oceans and the atmosphere, and the contamination of food 
supplies, by deadly radio-activity. This calls for caution in development, for 
the utmost scrupulousness in safeguards, and for positive efforts to find ways 
of neutralizing radio-active wastes. 


Resolution No. 57 
FOREST MANAGEMENT POLICY 


The international situation underlines the imperative necessity of a better 
conservation policy for our forests. 
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The last stands of timber suitable for plywood and heavy construction, 
located in the northwest, are now being cut in a destructive manner. Sim- 
ilar methods are proposed for Alaska. Our saw timber supplies are being 
depleted one and a half times as fast as they are growing. 

. Any prolonged military preparedness effort, such as now seems inevitable, 
will rapidly deplete our remaining supplies, interfere with defense production, 
hamper efforts to provide housing in connection with new plants and city 
dispersion, result in rapid increases in prices, and reduce us to a risky de- 
pendence on other countries. 

This is a shameful situation for the nation which once boasted the 
greatest forests in the world, and a situation which need not have arisen, 
and which can be corrected by proper action. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The steps needed to get our forests into productive condition are the 
following: (1) federal legislation providing for direct federal regulation of all 
cutting on private timber lands everywhere, such regulation to be on the 
principles of sustained yield, selective cutting, multiple use, and intensive 
management; (2) the provision of technical and financial assistance to small 
timber land owners and operators on condition of proper management; (3) 
an end to the so-called sustained-yield cooperative units on an equitable or 
monopolistic basis; (4) the rapid expansion of timber access roads; (5) the 
preservation and development of the old-growth forests of the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska on a long-rotation, selective-cutting, individual tree-marking 
basis which will perpetuate the plywood and structural timber industries; 
(6) the rapid extension of the natural forest system by interior and exterior 
purchases; (7) the establishment of a national redwood forest; (8) experi- 
mentation in public purchase of managerial rights in private timber lands; 
(9) much more public credit for forestry; (10) the use of agricultural aids 
for forestry; (11) much larger appropriations for our forest conservation and 
cultivation activities. 

We commend the International Woodworkers of America, CIO, on the 
outstanding leadership it has given in its industry and to America generally 
in the development of its comprehensive and public-spirited forestry program. 
We urge them to continue their excellent work in this field and assure them 
of the continuing support and assistance of the national CIO. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of these two resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Fadling of the 
Woodworkers’ organization. 


DELEGATE FADLING, Woodworkers: I rise to support the resolution 
on forest management. I will not take up much of your time discussing the 
problems we have, which are many. We have had the utmost cooperation 
from President Murray, and Tony Smith, who has been assigned to assist us. 
We have had a lot of problems. We appreciate the help we have had and we 
hope it will be continued. 

... The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 

The report of the committee continued as follows: 
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Resolution No. 27 


LATIN AMERICA 


The CIO’s interest in the welfare of the populations and working men 
and women of Latin America is of long standing and motivated by the CIO’s 
desire to see the Latin American peoples shake off the remnants of colonialism 
and semi-colonialism and attain standards of life, both economic and social, 
which will enable them to occupy the place they deserve among the world’s 
free nations. The CIO therefore approved the Policy of the Good Neighbor 
as initiated by Franklin D. Roosevelt and continued by President Truman and 
insists that it become a lasting and integral part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

The CIO unalterably condemns totalitarianism of the Fascist and Com- 
munist variety and therefore opposes uncompromisingly the totalitarian and 
terroristic regimes which have been established by military force in Argen- 
tina, Peru, Venezuela, and the Dominican Republic. It furthermore denounces 
the governments which lately have usurped power in Colombia, Panama and 
Haiti in complete disregard of democratic processes and the constitutional 
and civil rights of their respective citizens. 

In the economic mobilization which our nation has undertaken, Latin 
America will be called upon to provide us with a substantial amount of raw 
materials, foodstuffs and other commodities needed. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO Latin American Affairs Committee continue to push its plan 
for the economic and social progress of Latin America before the appropriate 
authorities. 

The CIO demands the immediate reinstatement of free and democratic 
government in the countries mentioned above and the full reestablishment of 
democratic, civil and human rights wherever they have been abrogated. This 
includes the restoration of a free democratic and independent trade union 
movement and the unconditional return to their respective homelands of all 
those democratic labor leaders who have been exiled because of their de- 
votion to free trade unionism. We also demand the immediate release from 
captivity of all those who have been jailed because of their unflinching 
allegiance to democratic ideals. 

In all contracts and agreements concluded with our Southern neighbors, 
there must be stipulations and provisions guaranteeing adequate wages and 
working conditions, the strict adherence to labor contracts and existing social 
and labor legislation. Any United States corporation or industrial concern 
which does not pursue enlightened and fair policies in Latin America forfeits 
its moral right to the services and help of our government’s foreign service 
and agencies. 

We pledge our continued efforts for the restoration of trade union rights 
wherever they have been abrogated and our full cooperation with democratic 
trade union centers in the Inter-American regional organization to be estab- 
lished by the ICFTU. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee, and the Chair recognizes President Potofsky, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 
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DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, in connec- 
tion with this resolution I desire first of all to call your attention to a 
pamphlet which has been distributed this afternoon on the CIO program 
for Latin America. This pamphlet describes our policies and our position 
and our efforts to raise the standard of living for the working people in 
Latin America. 

I desire also to ask unanimous consent of the convention, in connection 
with this resolution, to send a telegram to the State Department on a matter 
of vital importance to political refugees, in view of the many revolutions 
that have taken place where democratic governments have been replaced 
by junta governments. 

As the resolution states, there are a number of refugees that are still 
smarting in the jails of Latin America because of their fight for the people, 
for the rights of men and for the rights of labor. All of these, as the 
resolution recommends, should be free. But there is one who is today occupy- 
ing a place of asylum in one of the Embassies, and in connection with this 
man I desire to submit a telegram to the Secretary of State, who in turn is 
asked to communicate with the respective governments to release this political 
refugee so he can be free. Here is the telegram: 


To Secretary of State for transmission to 

His Excellency the Ambassador of the Republic of Colombia 
Colombian Embassy 

Washington, D. C. 

His Excellency the Ambassador of the Republic of Peru 
Peruvian Embassy 

Washington, D. C. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations meeting in convention in 
Chicago, Illinois profoundly regrets and deplores the decision handed down by 
the International Court of Justice in reviewing the case of Haya de la 
Torre who is presently a political refugee granted asylum by the Columbian 
Embassy in Lima, Peru. Under this decision handed down by a divided 
court the principle is enunciated that a country may not decide on the basis 
of evidence satisfactory to it to classify a person seeking asylum as a 
political refugee. This decision violates the traditional concept to which 
the United States and all civilized nations subscribe that a country grant- 
ing asylum is best qualified to determine whether or not the person seeking 
asylum is a genuine political refugee. Obviously as we ourselves have 
learned from experience with some of our southern states the nation or 
states seeking extradition cannot be granted the final authority unilaterally 
to determine the nature of the offense. 

If the decision of the International Court of Justice is given effect 
Haya de la Torre who everyone knows is a political refugee will be turned 
over to the dictatorship of Peru which means his certain death. We there- 
fore protest this decision and we urge that the Colombian Government 
which has heretofore granted asylum to Haya de la Torre in its embassy 
at Lima continue to grant him asylum. We further demand that the Peruvian 
Government grant permission to Haya de la Torre to have safe conduct so 
that he can be granted the privilege of voluntary departure from Peru. 


Jacob Potofsky, Chairman International Affairs Committee 
and Latin American Affairs Committee of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 
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This, delegates, I propose as a telegram to the Secretary of State of 
the United States government for transmission to the Embassies of the 
Republics of Colombia and of Peru. If we do not do that the chances are 
that Peru will extradite Haya de la Torre and execute him as a criminal, and 
he is only a political refugee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent of the house to send this telegram 
to our Secretary of State. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the resolution and give 
to the President of the organization authorization to have President Potofsky 
address this telegram to the State Department. Those favoring the resolution, 
with the accompanying telegram, will say aye; contrary-minded, no. 

The ayes have it, the report of the committee is adopted, and the telegram 
will be forwarded to the State Department. 

The report of the committee was continued as follows: 

The following resolutions were considered jointly: 


Resolution No. 51 


UNION LABEL OF THE AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


Lithography (also called offset printing) is a separate and _ distinct 
process from letterpress or typeprinting, although both are often used in the 
production of many kinds of “printed” matter; and 

Lithographic workers are organized on an industrial basis in the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and 

The union label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America has been 
recognized for years as the symbol of union-made lithography; and 

The CIO and its affiliated unions use much graphic arts material, which 
material could be economically and efficiently lithographed and bear the label 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America; and 

The National Convention of the CIO has in previous years endorsed, 
supported and recommended the label of the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America to all of its affiliated unions, 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention goes on record to reaffirm its endorsement, and 
recommends the use wherever possible of lithography and of the union label 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, CIO, and that all affiliated 
unions receive a copy of this resolution duly approved by the delegates of 
this Convention. 

Resolution No. 50 


UNION LABELS 


Great strides have been made in educating the American public as to 
the significance and value of the union label, and as to the importance of 
purchasing goods which carry the union label; or, in the case of the United 
Paperworkers of America, the union watermark. Members of the public who 
believe in the labor movement should demonstrate their support by purchasing 
goods bearing the union label, in preference to sweat shop made goods. The 
union label is, moreover, a guarantee of quality, so that self-interest, too, is 
served by purchasing union label products. 

In separate resolutions we express support for the union label campaigns 
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of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 

A number of other CIO international unions also have union labels which 
are of considerable importance in their organizing work. 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We endorse the union label campaigns of all affiliates of CIO unions 
having union labels and the union watermark campaign of the United Paper- 
workers of America. We approve the efforts of the Standing Committee on 
Union Labels to coordinate and intensify activities of the CIO in support of 
the union labels of its affiliates. 

The President of the United States is hereby requested to set aside a 
week each year, to be designated as Union Label Week, during which the 
importance of demanding the union label on all products of organized labor 
shall be emphasized in every appropriate way. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption of these two resolutions. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is most fitting that this great convention 
should have for its guest this afternoon a great citizen to whom we must all 
look for leadership in the grave problems which confront us at home and 
abroad. 

These are anxious days for all Americans, regardless of the position they 
occupy in our national community. 

Our guest today is an outstanding businessman whose career in industry 
has been distinguished by his fair dealings with those who work for him and 
with him. As an employer he has stood definitely among the enlightened busi- 
nessmen of the country. He knows the problems of workers at first hand 
because he began his business career as a worker in a shop which turned out 
malleable iron products. 

His business career later led him into the radio and electrical manufactur- 
ing fields, in which he finally emerged as the President of the Emerson Manu- 
facturing Company in St. Louis. During the war he rendered great service 
to this country as an expert in the production of airplane armaments. 

It was only natural that President Truman should utilize his services after 
the military fighting ended. The President therefore called on him to organize 
the Surplus Property Administration. The excellent work of that agency was 
in striking contrast to the scandals that marked similar federal activities after 
World War I. 


In 1947 President Truman called upon this man to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. Less than a year later, under unification pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense, this man became the first Secretary of 
the Air Force. Then the growing tensions of the cold war made it necessary 
that our Government organize further for the common protection, not for 
aggression but for defense, not only of our own people, but for the defense 
of freedom everywhere. Congress therefore established the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Since this agency was designed to be an organizing, planning and 
coordinating mechanism of Government, President Truman again called on 
this man and his abilities. For that reason last April this guest of ours 
assumed the Chairmanship of the National Security Resources Board. 
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In that important assignment he will need the support and counsel of al] 
citizens; and, from what I know of him, he wants all the help that the people 
themselves can give him. 

It therefore affords me great pleasure and personal honor to present to 
you the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, W. Stuart 


Symington. 


HONORABLE W. STUART SYMINGTON 
(Chairman, National Security Resources Board) 


President Murray, distinguished guests, Secretary Chapman, ladies and 
gentlemen: First I want to apologize for not having been here yesterday, 
There is one advantage, and that is I am not going to talk very long, because 
I lost my time; but the President had a meeting yesterday afternoon and said 
he thought I ought to stay. 

Sometime back, I asked Mr. Murray if he would be good enough to serve 
on our Mobilization Committee, and he said, “Why?” And I said I didn't 
know except I thought he could help me, and he said he would be glad to; and 
later on the Herald Tribune Forum asked that we get together a group and 
the people from labor picked him, and he came up. So I didn’t think I would 
feel quite right over the holidays, so as soon as I could get away from Wash- 
ington I flew out this morning and am very, very happy to be with you today. 

The real talk I would have made if I could write it, I have already read, 
and that is to be given pretty soon by one of the greatest public servants and 
one of my good friends in Washington, Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior. If you like that talk it is great, and if you don’t, I don’t think it is 
the one I read. 

You know one pleasant thought about this convention and the people here 
is how long I have been associated with the CIO. As a matter of fact, there 
has been no time since the formation of your great organization but what I 
have been connected with at least one company that was identified with it. 
Jim Carey is the oldest friend that I have in the labor movement, and I knew 
him—he is not so old now—but I knew him I think just before his voice broke. 
He would get excited trading in wages, and he would go right up. 

You know I am interested in the subject which you all, based on what I 
have read on the ticker and seen in the paper, are also interested in, and that 
is the question of controls, and I thought I would just mention today that no 
matter what we do in this controls picture we are bound to affect many people 
negatively. By that I mean if a control is applied in order to prevent increased 
volume of business—and that is the only reason to apply it—then it is bound 
to curtail profits and production, and therefore some employment. Our hope 
is that we can, as orderly as possible, transfer peacetime employment and pro- 
duction into wartime employment and production, and those of you who are 
affected I might ask that you appreciate it is perhaps more difficult to operate 
what may be called a gray mobilization than it is to operate an all-out mobili- 
zation. And that, in effect, is what we are trying to do today. 

There are two basic ways to control inflation, and in addition to the war 
that is going on in Korea we have another war at home, and that is the effort 
we are going to make, all of us, to control the value of the dollar so that we 
don’t blow up from an economic standpoint and so that people who are on 
pensions or who are on any fixed income, like life insurance, retired people, 
do not lose everything as a result of an inflationary spiral taking control. 
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The first of these things is additional taxation. Additional taxation is 
going to be hard on everybody, but I believe that it is necessary, and in order 
to reduce the amount of goods available, because now we are operating at a 
full economy, and when we apply the increase military expenditures it is 
obvious that there is going to be such an excess demand for goods that we 
will have to withdraw some of the buying power of the market. 

The second point is the question of industrial expansion, because the other 
great way, and of course by far the best way to deal with an inflationary 
trend is to increase the supply of goods to the point where you can come 
nearer meeting the demand. That is the greatest way for prices to fall and 
the greatest way to have a full economy and at the same time preserve our 
way of life. 

Therefore, in the National Security Resources Board we have as our 
slogan maximum increase in production in steel, in copper, and in every other 
form of our economy as quickly as possible. 

There are just two other points I want to make this afternoon, and one 
is that in World War II there was a lot of talk about labor not participating 
in what was going on in the decisions that were being made in government. 
First, I want you to know that we have a fine labor committee which only 
recently has decided to meet regularly instead of periodically. In addition to 
that we have what is called a Mobilization Advisory Board which the President 
has formalized, and therefore it is a board which is really advisory to him. 
On that Board we have three members of the public, three members of agri- 
culture, three members of industry, Mr. Green, Mr. Hayes and your own 
beloved President. We meet every two weeks and the discussions are inter- 
esting. We have br:efings—whoever they want to hear from government, vari- 
ous secretaries in the Cabinet, and we have one military man give the world 
picture. 

Therefore, at the policy level labor has a position right along with indus- 
try, agriculture and the public, and I may say that in my opinion the mobiliza- 
tion plans of this country will only be successful to the degree that all of the 
people in all segments of the economy have a say in those decisions. 

It goes a little further than that in that we have some of your own people 
working in the operating parts of our Board. Everett Kassalow came to us 
from the CIO, as did George Weaver—two fine boys and they are doing a 
magnificent job. In addition to that we have Eli Oliver, who came to us from 
the American Federation of Labor, and he is a fine fellow and is doing a 
great job. So that we are trying to practice practically in the Resources 
Board the theoretical position that I just presented to you. There is only one 
other point I would like to leave with you today and that is my opinion as to 
some of the things that we have to think about in the future. I believe we 
all realize now that this world is never going to be the same again, regard- 
less of how things work out in Korea, in Indo-China, in Tibet or in Germany 
or any other of those foreign lands where today men are fighting and dying 
for what they believe. It is my personal opinion and has been for a long time 
that the basic fight that is going on today is the fight for the minds of man. 
I believe that Democracy can only live when it is sold to the people, and it can 
only be sold to the people by giving the people the truth. That was the way 
it was in this country up until fairly recently, but that’s not the way it is 
any more. Democracy has to be sold all over the world, or else we will be 
isolated, and if we ever become isolated we will perish. 

Let me give you just one illustration. First and foremost, in my opinion, 
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of all words which are basic to the future security of the United States we 
might well use the word “manganese.” I am not talking about abstracts like 
courage, honor and patriotism, but a practical word, because manganese is 
essential to the production of steel, and there isn’t any manganese in this 
country on any commercial basis whatever, any appreciable amount. Ninety- 
five to ninety-nine per cent of the manganese we are using today comes from 
outside the United States, and there is no processing of low-grade ores on a 
basis comparable, we will say, to the production of taconite for iron ore. 
Therefore, it is essential that the countries that mine manganese and ship it 
to us be our friends. It is interesting to note where these countries are— 
India, Africa and Brazil. 

The same thing is true all over the world, and in the President’s inaugural 
speech in January, 1949, he made a wonderful new point, I thought, toward 
the future security of not only this country but of the world, and that point 
was contained in Point IV. Not only sitting where I do is Point IV right 
from the standpoint of what is in our hearts and consciences, but I believe, 
after being on this job six months, that Point IV and its development, is 
absolutely essential to the security of the United States, and I hope that 
when we plan for the future we plan to take the materials, and also from a 
sales standpoint at the same time the minds of all of the people of the 
world, as well as the people in our own country, so that we can’t have the 
thing that we all want more than anything else in the world, which is a last- 
ing peace. 

I thank you so much for letting me come out here a day late and pre- 
senting my respects to America’s great labor statesman, Phil Murray, and 
to my oldest friend in the labor movement, Jim Carey, and I wish you alla 
very happy Thanksgiving. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Symington, I believe I join with all the 
delegates participating in this great convention here today in expressing to 
you their gratitude for coming to the City of Chicago and giving to them 
this brief but nevertheless highly informative address. I have had the rare 
privilege and the distinct honor of serving with Mr. Symington on the Na- 
tional War Mobilization Board. I have found him to be in every respect a 
man of liberal viewpoint, who has oftimes expressed a wholesome desire to 
have labor participate with him to the utmost degree in the development 
of our national defense organization in the City of Washington. 

I am duly appreciative of your presence here, Mr. Symington, and you 
may rest assured that this great organization of ours will lend to your 
organization in the City of Washington and to the President of the United 
States and to the American people every possible degree of constructive sup- 
port towards the attainment of our nation’s objectives. 

Thank you, Mr. Symington, for being with us today. 

This convention is highly honored this afternoon to have with us on 
this platform a great public servant and an outstanding champion of the 
cause of the human rights. From the day 30 years ago when he concluded his 
military service in World War I, this man has concerned himself with the 
interests of under-privileged children and with the interests of the under- 
privileged minorities which constitute one of our main national problems. 

The first five years of this man’s public life were passed in working with 
the famous Judge Lindsey of Denver, Colorado, who instituted the juvenile 
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Court system to deal intelligently with the problems of dependent and de- 
linquent children. 

Side by side with his interest in the welfare of children moved a similar 
deep interest in the cause of the great minorities of our citizens who must 
be defended against prejudice and discrimination based upon their race, 
creed or color. This man has striven mightily in the field of human rights. 

He may well be said to be an advocate of conservation of human re- 
sources, because he so well knows that people, just ordinary people, are the 
nation’s greatest asset. It was this interest of his in human conservation 
that brought him to the attention of President Roosevelt at the time of his 
first election. In setting up his administration, President Roosevelt called upon 
this guest of ours to serve as Assistant Secretary of the Interior. He 
assumed that office on May 4, 1933, and he has served continuously in that 
highly important Department ever since. President Truman appointed him 
Under Secretary in 1946, and then named him in January of this year to 
become Secretary of the Interior. 

Without abating in the slightest his interest in human conservation, this 
man has given his keen attention to the conservation of our national resources. 
He has been foremost in opposing the machinations of those who would ruth- 
lessly exploit for their own selfish interest the great natural stores which 
constitute our material natural wealth. 

He has served the American people well and faithfully during his long 
and busy career. He has interested himself in questions concerning health 
and welfare, vocational education, and many other fields of activity. He has 
received awards too numerous to mention from his Government, from educa- 
tiona] institutions, from racial groups, and from veteran groups. He has 
been a faithful friend of the working men and women of America. 

It affords me great pleasure and of course distinct personal honor to 
present to this great convention the Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States of America. 


HONORABLE OSCAR CHAPMAN 
(Secretary of the Interior of the United States of America) 


Thank you, Mr. Murray. 

This being Thanksgiving Day, a lot of people will say what do we have 
to be thankful for? I am one of those who feel we have a great deal to be 
thankful for in America. I am particularly thankful and grateful that I 
am privileged to come here and address a free public gathering. In some 
places in the world this could not be done. And I am thankful we are still 
a free nation and that we as citizens can express ourselves upon any subject. 
Whether we favor your government or whether we do not favor the actions 
of your government, we can say so with immunity and also with a clear 
conscience. 

But I am thankful today, in addition to that, that I have had the privi- 
lege of working in government service with such a fine public spirited man 
as Stu Symington, whom I have had the privilege of working with for many 
years; and I have had the privilege of knowing and working with the Presi- 
dent of your organization for many years. 

There are many things we can be thankful for today. Some people have 
said, “Isn’t it strange that this big organization should hold its convention 
on through Thanksgiving?” Well, I will come from Washington to Chicago 
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to address this group any time you invite me, I don’t care what holiday it 
may be. You, and the men and women you represent, can take rightful pride 
in having contributed so much, within the short span of 20 years, to the 
strength of the national economy and the dynamics of our American demo- 
cratic system. From lean beginnings and despite intensive opposition, you 
have become a relentless force for social, as well as economic, progress. You 
have become an aggressive force for better human relations among mankind, 
You have made political democracy a reality. 

You are so virile a factor in American life today because your guiding 
philosophy has been consistently progressive and positive—a philosophy which 
in synonymous with the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Fair Deal 
of Harry S. Truman. 

Reactionary elements in this country would like to keep organized labor 
anonymous. They would submerge organized labor in order to reduce it to 
impotency. These elements seem incapable of realizing that time and organ- 
ized labor, both, have passed them by; that they cannot pull labor down into 
their reactionism. 

President Woodrow Wilson once stated that “the fundamental trouble in 
the United States is that the people have not been the real force back of the 
Government.” It is a rich tribute to our society that in this critical period 
the people have determined to keep themselves “the real force back of the 
Government.” The millions of CIO members have played an outstanding role 
in this successful campaign to keep Government where it belongs—in the 
hands of the people. To one of you, however, belongs special tribute, for he has 
given himself unstintingly to your cause and has provided an unprecedented 
example of courageous labor leadership. I am proud to be on this platform 
with him, one of our country’s great men—your President, Philip Murray. 

We are meeting at a time of crucial importance to the people of America 
and free peoples everywhere. For the third time democracy in this country 
is being challenged. We face another all-out effort to protect peace and free- 
dom and the abundant American way of life. 

The tremendous job of mobilizing our productive resources and the energy 
of our people for this effort will not be an easy one, nor a short one. W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the National Security Resources Board, has said and 
I agree, that for some time to come a substantial portion of our resources 
must be devoted to military preparation. The imperative needs of the defense 
program will inevitably affect our civilian economy. All of us—in labor, agri- 
culture, industry, business, and Government—must prepare to make the sacri- 
fices and assume the responsibilities that this program requires. 

We can succeed with a minimum of sacrifice if we proceed boldly to ex- 
pand our key industries and aggressively to increase our industrial output. 
We must at the same time, continue to safeguard the stability of our economy. 

The stability of our economy is being threatened today by the scarcity- 
economy profiteers who are capitalizing on the current crisis by raising prices 
in circumstances which are unjustified and unpatriotic. As of the end of 
September, post-Korean price rises for military items reacting on our avail- 
able appropriations had wiped out 
750 out of 4,500 F-86 planes, 

110 out of every 1,000 projectiles, 
130 out of every 1,000 rockets, 
340 out of every 1,000 walkie-talkies, 
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230 out of every 1,000 bazookas, 

130 out of every 1,000 one-ton trailers, 

2,300 out of 10,000 rifles. 

There are many other military items needed by our men in Korea were 
wiped out by price increases before they even had a chance to reach our fight- 
ing forces. In reporting this toll of price rises, Chairman Lyndon B. Johnson 
of the Senate armed services preparedness subcommittee said: 

“There are indications that some of them are justified. But around 
many of these price increases—perhaps most of them—there hangs a cloud of 
doubt and suspicion.” 

Since the end of September, the costs to the armed services have con- 
tinued to rise; so has the loss of military equipment. 

The leaders in some industries are holding the line on prices and putting 
the spurs on production. We will win the fight against inflation. We must. I 
hope that we will be able to win it with a minimum of controls But if addi- 
tional controls are necessary, your Government is going to impose them. We 
cannot permit the economic anarchy of unrestrained inflation to impair the 
productive energy and the standard of living of America. 

In any application of controls, however, we must be alert to assure that 
they apply to rich and poor alike. We must not place an undue burden of 
self-denial] upon the lower income groups. 

While many more controls than those already applied will be needed, 
the present all-out effort does not require as many or as rigid controls as 
during World War II. During World II we undertook a terrific military 
build-up, at full speed. In contrast, today, we are undertaking a sub- 
stantial but gradual build-up of military strength so as, in combination with 
other free peoples of the world, to be prepared for a more intensive military 
effort, if it should become necessary. 

According to the most recent estimates, the defense program will absorb 
less than one-third as much of our total national production as World War 
II at its peak. The transition to military activity, therefore, will not be 
nearly so rapid or so great, nor will the cut into the civilian economy be quite 
so heavy. 


Because the problem currently facing us is of indefinite duration, we 
could not cut so heavily into the civilian economy without jeopardizing civilian 
efficiency and morale which are as essential to national defense as War ma- 
terial. The indefinite duration of the problem also makes industrial expansion 
much more important than during World War II. It requires us to keep our 
industrial power strong, and to make it stronger, so that the military load 
will become easier to bear after the first year or two, and so that our economic 
Strength will remain intact against any possibility of some great crisis 
later on. 

We must have production and still more production, industrial expan- 
sion is needed, not simply for economic reasons, but as a bulwark against 
the threat to our liberty and freedom. 

Steel production, the backbone of our entire industrial machine, is in- 
adequate to meet today’s needs. The gap between production and demand, 
civilian and military, will be even wider next year. Our steel shortage is not 
the result of inefficient use of the facilities we have on hand. Steel ingot 
operations have been running at over 100 per cent of rated capacity for a 
long time. Instead, our growing shortage is the result of the short-sighted 
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policies of a few men who, lacking confidence in the future of America, have 
refused to expand steel facilities at the pace our economic growth requires, 
Already labor is suffering unemployment resulting from cut-backs in essential 
civilian production occasioned by the steel shortage. And labor is on notice 
that further cut-backs in essential civilian output are yet to come. 

We cannot permit our growth as a nation to be stunted, and our security 
as a people jeopardized, by the faint-hearted apostles of a scarcity economy, 
By trying to play it safe, these men are endangering the country’s future. 
Steel, and other basic industrial capacity must be increased beyond the narrow 
limits presently blueprinted by industry. We have no time to lose in this deal. 
With so much at stake we cannot afford to hope we will have enough—we 
must make sure we will. 

The expansion of productive facilities is costly, but industry itself is 
amply able to bear a large part of the cost. As of the end of June of this 
year, corporate liquid assets amounted to $40 billion, only $2 billion less than 
at the end of World War II. Since the war, corporations have expanded their 
plant, equipment and inventories very substantially. Most of these expansions 
have been financed out of corporate earnings and depreciation allowance, and 
without any drawing down, since 1946, of corporate liquid assets. In short, 
the credit position of industry is generally very good and should enable addi- 
tional industrial expansions needed now to be financed without Government 
help. In individual cases, however, where financial assistance is needed, the 
Government stands ready to provide it and should provide it. 

Some of the new facilities essential to the military build-up will have 
long-term usefulness to the economy; others may not. As to those that may 
have only short-term usefulness, it is fair that the Government and the tax- 
payers should absorb a large part of the cost through rapid tax amortization 
in order to protect private enterprise against the loss of its investment. But 
it is not fair for the Government and the taxpayers to have to bear the cost 
of basic facilities expansion having long-term usefulness, and long-term 
earning power, simply because private enterprise is unwilling to undertake 
the expansion without extraordinary tax reductions. 

We in the Department of the Interior, who are charged with heavy 
defense responsibilities for raw materials, are keenly aware that accelerated 
expansion of industry will create many tough problems. Accelerated expan- 
sion of the steel industry, for example, will place a severe strain on our 
output of iron ore and the facilities for transportation. We are already 
beginning to exhaust the high grade iron ore reserves of the Mesabi Range 
in the Lake Superior region. If we are to cope with increased demands, we 
must take every practicable step to make greater use of lower grade domestic 
ores and to increase our iron ore imports. 

Manganese is another mineral that you heard Mr. Symington speak of 
a moment ago. It is essential to steel production which demands intensive 
efforts to assure an adequate supply. We are pursuing a many-sided attack 
on the problem with the conviction that it must be solved if the security of 
the United States is to be guaranteed. 

These problems should not deter us. During the last war we had the 
motto: “The difficult we do immediately, the impossible takes a little longer.” 
We need to recapture that spirit today. The uncertainties of the international 
situation make it imperative that we move forward with the same energy 
and determination that enabled us to win World War II. 
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Another pressing task confronting us is stepping up our production of 
electric power. Despite the doubling of the dependable capacity of the power 
systems of the country during the past decade, a power deficiency exists in 
the Pacific Northwest, and in other areas of the country. Furthermore, the 
margins of reserve capacity which prior to the beginning of the Korean 
conflict appeared to be comfortable in most regions of the country, are rapidly 
declining because of a stepping up of power requirements for the defense 
program. With latest figures indicating load growth of approximately 20 
percent during the past year, and with special defense programs, particu- 
larly in the fields of atomic energy and light metals, requiring large quan- 
tities of electric power, it is becoming apparent that we must press for 
further expansion of power facilities and for acceleration in the building of 
those facilities, if we are to meet the growing demands of the defense program 
and the needs of our civilian economy. To meet these requirements, the 
combined efforts of the entire power industry will be mobilized. I am 
glad to see that the privately owned electric utility companies have announced 
plans for large additions to generating capacity. We are going to need all 
the power that can be developed by both private companies and _ public 
agencies. 

It is important that public hydroelectric power should be rapidly ex- 
panded, especially in hydro power areas short in supply, along with privately 
owned hydro and steam capacity wherever feasible. Public power will help 
prevent power supply bottlenecks from impending industrial expansion for 
defense. Moreover, large blocks of low-cost electricity which can be produced 
at public dams provide a firm foundation for regional economic development 
and for achieving industrial expansion which will have long-term, peace-time 
usefulness, 

The members of your organization, and all the working people of the 
country, have a large stake in the benefits from public river basin projects. 
These developments make available to all the people the advantages of the 
natural resources of the country which are owned by the people—more jobs, 
relief from drudgery and a higher standard of living, and it is important, 
therefore, that the CIO should stand behind efforts to expand public power 
development wherever it is practical and economically feasible. Federally 
owned public power developments include the basic multiple-purpose river 
structures and the ower generating and transmission facilities required to 
deliver the power to load centers. This will make it possible for the people 
of the country to choose, on a local option basis, the manner in which they 
can best realize the low cost power benefits of these river basin projects; 
that is, whether by means of privately owned or publicly owned distribution. 

In the mobilization of our energy resources we must give particular 
attention to oil, which today provides more than half of our total energy. 
The steadily increasing demands of our defense programs, when added to 
civilian consumption at record levels, pose a challenging problem. Already, 
these demands have created a shortage of vital military aviation gasoline. 
As head of the Petroleum Administration for Defense, I have asked the oil 
industry to take the necessary steps to increase aviation gasoline production 
by an average of at least 25,000 barrels a day. I am gratified with the 
cooperation of the petroleum industry in meeting this request. While these 
Steps are necessarily of an emergency nature, the oil industry has been 
alerted to the continuing increase in demand which is expected. I am hopeful 
that production and refining facilities will be expanded rapidly enough to 
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meet all the new requirements. And with that known energy and coopera- 
tion of the oil industry I am confident that they will meet the demands. 

I have indicated a few of our urgent problems in mobilizing our economic 
resources for defense and for a strong and growing civilian economy. A 
conservative goal of an increase in our annual output of goods and services 
from $280 billion now to $350 billion by 1955—or one-third of the increase 
during World War II—would amply support any defense effort now in con- 
templation, provide the needed expansion of industrial capacity, and still 
enable us to maintain our high standard of living. The whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of all citizens, and particularly our industrial workers, will be needed 
if we are to attain this goal. 

With the pace accelerated and production expanding, however, we must 
be alert to prevent dangerous excesses of corporate profits. Already corporate 
profits have increased from an estimated annual rate of $29.2 billion, before 
taxes, for the first quarter of 1950 to an estimated annual rate of $42 billion 
for the third quarter just passed. The people of America and their children 
must not be cheated of the full enjoyment of the added productive powers 
of the nation by the selfish few who would use the lion’s share of the rewards 
of this vast effort to build up their own economic power. 

During the years immediately ahead the CIO will have a great respon- 
sibility. The role of world leadership, which has been thrust upon the Amer- 
ican people, requires from American labor an informed viewpoint with a 
keen social consciousness, a broad economic philosophy and international 
scope. 

If organized labor is to realize fully its opportunities in our democracy 
it cannot be static in its methods or its objectives. Old patterns crumble, and 
new ones are shaped. To increase the effectiveness of labor’s political action, 
labor must continue to develop unanimity of purpose. Progress has been 
made to that end, which demonstrates that united action by labor can 
accomplish much, not only in political activities, but in strengthening and 
stabilizing the national economy. 

A much greater effort should also be made toward joint action by farm 
and labor groups in mutual objectives. There are still too many misunder- 
standings which separate them, and which are used to divide them. These 
misunderstandings tend to prevent united action for goals which both approve. 

Labor has learned the importance of full participation in the political 
and economic life of our country. Labor must continue to expand its educa- 
tional program. With the sources of clean, factual information being clogged 
by the distortions and propaganda of those seeking to mislead and deceive 
the people, it has become more important than ever before that the labor 
vote be an informed vote. This means a more and bigger and even more 
objective labor press. It means tremendous educational programs, employing 
with ingenuity and energy all of the possible media for public education. I 
consider this a must if labor is to realize its full potentialities in our system. 

In addition, labor must broaden its sights. It is no longer enough for 
organized labor to concern itself with domestic problems. There has been s0 
much to do here at home that labor has concentrated its efforts on domestic 
issues. But to become more effective, labor must be equally well-informed 
and equally prepared for action on any international issue. It should strive, 
for example, to make the Point IV program for the development of the under- 
developed nations of the world as important to the working men and women 
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of America as low-cost housing; to make free world trade as important as 
rent control. I realize that this is a large order. I also realize that it involves 
controversy. But I would like to suggest that the controversy grows out of 
lack of understanding and information. Once labor has ferreted out the 
facts, labor’s decisions will be constructive and progressive, just as they 
have been on domestic matters. The basic issues are the same—the integrity 
of the individual, and political and economic democracy. Until labor becomes 
informed about international problems, it runs the risk of being used by 
the very forces of reaction which it has so successfully opposed at home. 
And the nation, in turn, runs the risk of losing its important role on behalf 
of world order and decency. 

If labor can achieve these two objectives—a big educational program 
and broader sights, and if, with labor’s help, the nation can achieve the 
expansion of productive power needed to secure America’s military expan- 
sion and economic strength, America can face the future with continued 
security and with faith and hope. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish in behalf of this Twelfth Consti- 
tutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to express 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, the appreciation of the 
delegates participating in this great meeting for his remarkable address. 
He has pointed out to the convention the tremendous responsibilities which 
naturally rest upon the organized labor movement of the United States in 
rendering its assistance to the government in the successful promotion 
of our defense establishment. 

I am one of those fortunate people who have had the rare privilege 
to know Oscar Chapman for a good many years. I knew him when he came 
into the government back as early as 1933, and I have had a reasonably close 
association with him during the past sixteen or seventeen years. He is a 
man of great talent; he is a great citizen who has rendered yeomen service 
to his country and to its people. And so I join with all of the delegates 
here this afternoon, Oscar, in expressing our appreciation to you for coming 
over to our convention this good Thanksgiving Day and for your wonderful 
and most inspiring address. 

(Delegate Potofsky in the Chair) 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair will call upon the secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions to continue the report of that committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 53 
HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


Millions of families are still suffering from the housing shortage which 
was intensified as a result of the military requirements of World War II. 
To meet this need the Congress has enacted the beginnings of a housing 
program in the Housing Act of 1949 and in the Housing Act of 1950. ‘For 
the most part these programs have remained merely legislative enactments. 
Little housing has resulted. 

Meantime, the building industry expanded its production to the rate of 
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two million homes a year. To finance this large volume of sales at the present 
highly inflated prices the industry had persuaded the Congress, through the 
real estate lobby, to have the federal government assume the risk in 
mortgage financing. Such programs as the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the no-down-payment G.I. home loan program, the multi-family 
unit FHA program, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency’s so-called 
“economy house program,” caused an exorbitant drain on the credit of 
the Federal Government and at the same time brought about a deteriora- 
tion in the quality standards of housing construction in this country. 

While these builders developed this pipeline into the federal treasury, 
they carried on an intensive campaign to prevent implementation of the public 
housing provisions of the Housing Act of 1949. They infiltrated into all the 
agencies of government and public bodies concerned with housing and by 
foul means and fair fought the public housing program in local communities, 

Failure of officials in charge of the Public Housing Administration to 
fight back contributed to the failure of their program and the profiteering 
of private builders. 

Both groups joined in opposing labor’s proposals for a middle-income 
housing program when it was before the last Congress. Neither the Industry 
nor the Government has taken adequate steps to reduce the cost of housing 
so that workers can afford to buy adequate shelter for their families in an 
environment that would protect and promote the well being of their children. 

In the face of the nation’s critical shortage, the real estate lobby suc- 
ceeded in intimidating the Congress into weakening rent control and approv- 
ing a local option system which made it possible for local governing bodies to 
decontrol rents. Many of these local bodies are notoriously under the control 
and domination of the so-called “big-interests” in their community. Thus 
tenants have had no protection in hundreds of communities and decontrol 
has swept wholesale throughout many sections of the country. 

Since Korea, the partial economic mobilization that has been started has 
set off a new spiral of inflation in housing costs, prices and rents. The 
banker-minded action of the Federal Reserve Board in curtailing credit 
under Regulation X, and the exemption of old housing from price control 
under the Defense Production Act presented the real estate industry with new 
opportunities for profiteering. 

Already, the housing shortage in areas of defense production is making 
the recruitment of manpower more difficult. This drag upon the whole pro- 
gram of economic mobilization, rearmament and increased aid to our allies 
constitutes a serious threat that daily grows worse. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The CIO urges President Truman to call a conference to thoroughly 
review housing legislation and administration of the present housing program 
such a conference to include representatives of labor, veterans, farm, church, 
welfare and other organizations concerned with the interest of the millions 
of families who need good housing at rents and prices they can afford to pay. 

2. That such a conference review the availability of manpower and ma- 
terials in the coming year for essential home building purposes. After the 
facts are available, this Conference should set a housing production goal for 
1951. 

3. That priority be given in the following order to: 
A. Military housing. 
B. New civilian housing to those who need the housing most. 
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4, That a complete review of the present Government insured mortgage 
program be undertaken, looking toward minimizing the effect on the Federal 
budget of the insured mortgage program. 

5. That the Congress be urged to enact a middle-income housing bill such 
as S, 2246, as reported by Senator Sparkman’s subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, with provision for low-interest, long-term 
loans to cooperative and other non-profit groups. 

6. That the Congress pass an adequate rent control bill, continuing rent 
control after December 31, and coordinating administration of rent control 
with the Housing and Home Finance Agency so that rent control will be 
administered as an integral part of the Housing Agency’s effort to solve 
the housing shortage. 

7. That the Government and the aforementioned conference consider the 
proposals of the CIO National Housing Committee for the establishment of 
an industrialized housing industry. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: You have heard the resolution on housing 
and rent control, and the motion is to adopt. The Chair recognizes President 
Buckmaster, of the Rubber Workers. 


DELEGATE BUCKMASTER, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates of the convention, I rise in support of the resolution on housing and 
rent control, although it is not my purpose to discuss the housing angle of it. 
I will leave that for others who are more familiar with that phase of the 
question. 

But I would like to say something briefly on rent control. All of us know 
that a few months ago the National Congress so amended the rent control 
law that it was given to the various communities to decide whether or not 
they wished to de-control or to leave control on until the end of the present 
year. In many communities throughout the United States action was taken 
by different governing bodies in communities to de-control rents, that hap- 
pened in my own home town in the city of Akron, Ohio. It was accomplished 
by the real estate interests putting pressure upon the City Council, and the 
City Council passed an ordinance to de-control rents in the city. 

But fortunately, under the charter under which that city operates the 
right is given to the people of the community to demand a referendum vote 
on such actions taken by the Council. It so happened that while a wave of 
indignation was developing among the people in the city the only agency 
in the city equipped to do a job of circulating petitions to get the rent control 
petition on the ballot was the Akron CIO Council. The Council did circulate 
petitions and did get almost twice as many names on those petitions as were 
Tequired, and by that means the issue came before the people in the No- 
vember 7th election, and by a rather overwhelming majority the people voted 
to turn down the rent de-control ordinance passed by the City Council. 

And so in that community we still have rent control and will have until 
the end of this year. Nevertheless, I think everyone should realize that the 
need in this country is for an effective national rent control law more 
effective than the one we now have, but certainly a continuation of the one 
we have now beyond the end of this year. 

I think everyone of us who have ever bumped up against it realize that 
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the lobby of the real estate interests in this country is about the most 
vicious one that exists, and that is true whether you find it on the com- 
munity level or on the state or national level. Those people are doing 
everything to try to free themselves from government regulation of rent 
control. During the time we were circulating those petitions in Akron the 
real estate interests there conducted a vicious campaign of slander and 
intimidation against the people of Akron and against the CIO and the 
A. F. of L. in particular. And after the issue was decided in the November 
7th election they showed their appreciation to this City Council by writing 
a letter commending them for what they had tried to do and saying they had 
put up a very gallant fight against this Communist-dominated A. F. of L. 
and CIO. 

Everything that we try to do to benefit the people in this country is 
branded by that outfit as being Communist-inspired. So if we get an effective 
rent control bill in this country for this year it means that the CIO and every 
other group of fair minded and liberal people will have to put up a fight 
with the National Congress to get that kind of a law. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Lunceford, of 
the Los Angeles Industrial Union Council. 


DELEGATE LUNCEFORD, Los Angeles Industrial Union Council: 
We in Los Angeles have had a sad experience with the local option pro- 
vision of the rent control law. For four months we have been engaged 
in a struggle to prevent the illegal decontrol of rents in the city. 

With the cooperation of the CIO National Housing Committee and the 
brilliant legal work of the General Counsel’s office for which we want to 
express our thanks to Arthur Goldberg, we have succeeded in keeping control 
still in effect. 

A community-wide organization, The Los Angeles Tenants Council, which 
included representation from Los Angeles IUC, the AFL Central Labor 
Union, the Machinists, the NAACP and other groups have rallied support for 
the tenants’ fight both in the courts and before the administrative agencies 
in Washington. The federal law does not provide the same protection for 
tenants that it provides for landlords who would bring about decontrol. The 
Housing Expeditor even took the position that the tenants cannot properly 
be parties to a court action affecting rent control. 

In “spite of our success to date, tenants in Los Angeles will be without 
rent control protection unless the Congress acts immediately to extend rent 
control beyond the December 31st expiration date. We believe the Federal 
Control Administrator must be empowered to maintain federal controls in 
areas affected by the war effort. Los Angeles is such an area. Los Angeles 
is one of the most important aircraft production centers in the country. The 
Los Angeles area also has a key naval shipyard on the West Coast. Los 
Angeles is also an important staging area for all military operations in the 
Pacific. 

The local decontro] provision has not worked in our area. We protest 
the reliance of the Federal Congress on the action of local city councils who 
are subject to pressure from the real estate lobby and ignore the needs of 
those who are affected by the war effort. I hope the resolution will pass and 
the CIO will take the leadership into Congress to bring about the changes 
in the federal law which are needed to give the tenants in Los Angeles the 
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same protection the tenants and workers have been able to get in other 
housing shortage areas. 


DELEGATE CHUPKA, Textile Workers: I would like to add one 
word on this question. In the years that Leo Goodman and myself have been 
responsible for the housing testimony in Washington we feel that we have 
made an important contribution to whatever type of legislation we have suc- 
ceeded in getting, because of the fact that the CIO people in the field, the 
International Unions, the CIO staff have developed a mass of testimony, first- 
hand local testimony concrete in character, vivid, hard-hitting and factual, 
which made a case, a piece of testimony which impressed Congressional com- 
mittees. 

We will have to present this type of testimony within the next two weeks 
in all likelihood before the House Banking and Currency Committee and the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. We will need the help of the 
entire CIO staff in developing this testimony again this year, and I am be- 
speaking that type of cooperation once more. 

May I just point out that in the recent elections there were extensive 
referenda in many industrial communities on this question, and wherever 
the question of rent control was presented to the people it won in nearly 
every case by a vote of four to one. It is pretty clear that if this issue 
could be segregated and presented to the voters it would be carried in a 
vast number of centers where the issue is presented. I strongly urge that 
there be very great activity, concentrated and special activity in the local 
councils, if we are to manage to hang on to any vestige of control in the 
months ahead. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report on the resolution under 
discussion was carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee will report 
jointly on Resolutions Nos. 29 and 60, as follows: 


Resolution No. 29 
PUERTO RICO 


The CIO joins with its affiliated organizations in Puerto Rico in deploring 
the despicable, senseless attempts on the lives of President Truman and 
Governor Munez Marin by misguided individuals. This extreme nationalist 
group represents no more than a handful of Puerto Ricans and is not at all 
representative of our loyal, law-abiding sane neighbors of Puerto Rico. 

The CIO sincerely welcomes the progress made by Puerto Rico in the 
economic and social field as well as toward increased autonomy and self- 
government and recognizes the right of her people to gain by democratic 
Means, the political status and relationship with the United States which 
they desire. 

The CIO recognizes the recent Congressional enactment permitting the 
people of Puerto Rico, by referendum, to decide whether they wish to draft 
their own Constitution and continue the present political relationship between 
Puerto Rico and the United States as one of great historical significance. 
This enactment is a practical application of the principal of government by 
consent of the governed. 

The CIO remains profoundly concerned with the physical, economic, social 
Welfare of its brothers, the workers of Puerto Rico, and follows with deep 
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interest their effort to attain decent living and working conditions as well as 
adequate standards of housing, sanitation and education. 

We are aware that today in Puerto Rico despite the fact that the goy- 
ernment spends 34 per cent of the total budget for education only 45 per 
cent of the children of school age are able to attend schools, and those who 
attend do not average more than four years of education. There is a des- 
perate need for a comprehensive policy to extend national services and aids 
already established, or in the process of being established, in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is in great need of improvement in matters of sanitation, 
water supply and medical care. The problem of public health in Puerto Rico 
is basically a question of increasing the funds and trained personnel now avail- 
able in the island. Both the needs and methods to be employed are fairly wel] 
established, but the funds and personnel are not yet in sight. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO condemns vigorously the attempted assassination of President 
Truman and Governor Munez Marin at the instigation of an extremist group 
totally unrepresentative of the loyal Puerto Rican people. 

The CIO urges that the peace-loving, democratic people of Puerto Rico 
should not be judged or condemned for the reckless madness of a handful 
of political maniacs. 

The CIO supports the Puerto Rican people in their efforts to progress 
through democratic means toward their self-determined goal. We demand 
that Congress apply social security in its entirety to all the people of Puerto 
Rico. We urge that sufficient federal funds be appropriated to enable the 
Puerto Rican authorities to provide schools and teachers to secure an adequate 
education for all children. 

It is our responsibility to ensure that funds are available to the Puerto 
Rican authorities so that they can provide sufficient, adequate housing, sani- 
tary and recreation facilities. 

The CIO will continue to work for a steady increase of the wages and 
salaries of the Puerto Rican workers until they can eventually become equal 
to those paid for equal work in the continental United States. 


Resolution No. 60 
THE PUERTO RICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliates have always 
recognized and supported the right of the workers of Puerto Rico to produce 
and process to the fullest extent the products of their island, and 

The Sugar Act of 1948 limits the production of raw sugar and the refining 
of pure sugar in Puerto Rico to an extent that is both unfair and econon- 
ically unsound for the economy of the island. 

By the Sugar Act of 1948 sugar is to continue to be a controlled in- 
dustry for at least 5 years and Puerto Rico’s major industry must continue to 
function within restricted limits. Whereas in other years, the island pro- 
duced, for example, 992,000 tons of sugar and shipped 919,000 tons to the 
mainland under the basic quota established by the Sugar Act of 1948, the 
island’s basic quota is set at 910,000 tons, only 126,033 tons of which can 
enter as refined sugar. 

This, obviously, severely restricts the major industry of Puerto Rico, 
depresses income and makes it impossible for the island to pay for many 
needed imports. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

There must be realistic adjustments of the existing situation. Through 
its organization department the CIO recommends that immediate steps be 
taken to review the Sugar Act of 1948 in order to propose certain necessary 
amendments to the Act to protect the Puerto Rican economy and lead it 
toward the goal of the fullest possible production and processing of sugar. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends the 
adoption of these two resolutions. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Allan 
Haywood to discuss these two resolutions. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, follow- 
ing our last convention we chartered the Puerto Rican labor movement in 
the CIO, after a delegation had appeared at the Cleveland convention. Later 
Chairman Potofsky, John Brophy and myself had occasion to go to Puerto 
Rico, at Which time we installed the charter, and we had the opportunity of 
looking into some of the conditions that prevail in the Island. 

The resolution tells you that 45 per cent of the children go to school. 
That means that 55 per cent of the children never see the inside of a school, 
and the 45 per cent that do attend school only go about four months of the 
year. 

Puerto Rico is an island about a hundred miles long and thirty-five miles 
wide, with a mountain range in the middle, and sugar is the basic crop. 
There is a population of 2,300,000. The most abominable slums I have ever 
seen in my life exist in Puerto Rico, and yet they are citizens of the United 
States. When they arrive in New York many of them are without education 
and they become easy victims of Marcantonio and his gang and the Com- 
munists. It is time we started doing something for the people who are citizens 
of the United States. 

The same is true of the Panama Canal Zone. You were told by Brother 
Yancey of the conditions there, where a Panamanian can work for 36 cents 
and hour and you would get something like $1.02 for the same job. 

We talk about our Latin American relationships and the good neighbor 
policy. Here is a real chance to do a real job and show the people of Latin 
America particularly that we in the United States mean what we say when 
we talk about equality of treatment for all peoples. 

Our Jabor movement is pretty strong down there in Puerto Rico and the 
people have no use for the extreme nationalists of the type who tried to 
assassinate President Truman and Governor Marin. The people of Puerto 
Rico in the main are loyal, they have the right to secede from the United 
States if they want to by democratic process, but it is my opinion that the 
majority of them wish to remain with the United States. I hope that when 
you leave this convention, in talking to your Congressmen, you will not forget 
the Latin Americans and demand that something be done so that we can 
hold our heads high, and that wherever the Stars and Stripes float every 
American child shall at least have a chance for an education and decent 
working conditions. We are obligated, and we shall work with our Puerto 
Rican brothers and our brothers in the Panama Canal to the end that 
colonial methods shall stop and we shall treat them as thorough Americans 
and people who are entitled to a better life and a life that we will be proud 
of as American citizens. 
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CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Any further discussion? If not, the Chair 
only wants to say that we are dedicated to the improvement of the standard 
of living not alone of our people, not alone of the people of Europe whom 
we are helping through the Marshall Plan, but we must make sure that our 
neighbors to the south of us have equality of opportunity and the opportunity 
of developing their industries, educating their children and enjoying a decent 
standard of living. 

The time for colonialism is past. We must, in self-defense, encourage 
the good neighbor policy, and as we interpret it the good neighbor policy 
is to have happy peole decently housed and clothed, with an opportunity to 
give their children an education. 

I am sure that in implementing this resolution we will cooperate with 
the Department of the Interior and such other Departments as may be 
helpful to the Puerto Rican workers. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s recommendation on the two resolu- 
tions under discussion was carried. 


Resolution No. 49 
TELEPHONE RATE REGULATION 

The responsibility for establishing rates for telephone service is so 
distributed between the Federal Communications Commission, state regulatory 
bodies in forty-four states, and municipalities in four states, as to create 
varying rate structures for identical telephone service throughout the United 
States. Moreover this diversity of responsibility prevents any of the regu- 
latory bodies having nominal responsibility from doing any real job of 
regulation, and leaves the telephone companies free to fix virtually any rates 
they please. 

Only the centralization of all rate fixing authority in a single federal 
agency will permit real rate regulation. Such centralization will result in 
substantial savings to the telephone-using public through rate reduction and 
to the tax payers through elimination of overlapping regulatory bodies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention endorses the principle that a single federal agency 
—the Federal Communications Commission—be given power to regulate all 
telephone rates. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution: 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The motion is to adopt, and the Chair 
recognizes Vice President Beirne, President of the Communications Workers 
of America. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I 
made brief reference yesterday to this resolution No. 49, which is presently 
before us. It is my belief that in the last thirty years the United States has 
undergone a change in its form of government, a change in its regulatory 
policies as they affect people. Today the rates of gas, electric, water and 
telephone are presumably set at a fair level by these regulatory bodies. 

Forty-four states and many municipalities have rate regulatory bodies. 
It was not always so. The reason those regulatory bodies were first estab- 
lished is because the private companies who are dealing in public utilities 
were able to set rates at whatever level they felt like setting them, and the 
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rates set were on matters that did not draw competition and were essentials 
to our way of life; and it became apparent to those who were in the seat of 
government at that time that the people should be protected against the 
private company that might set rates for these essential services which would 
be outside of the realm of the people’s ability to pay or to purchase. 

When rate regulatory bodies were first established they were established 
for a good purpose, and in the beginning they did good work. But in recent 
years those regulatory bodies have become the prey of the politicians, and the 
people who have been appointed to those bodies to a great extent used their 
apointment as either a means to secure higher office in government or as a 
means to get a good job in one of the public utility companies. And in recent 
years these regulatory bodies have not served the people well. 

Right at the present time, for example, even though the Bell System has 
not given all of its workers a wage increase, the Bell System at the present 
time is before a number of these rate regulatory bodies asking for rate in- 
creases which will amount to more than one hundred million dollars. They are 
doing that at the present time not because they are not making good profits, 
because this year up to September they have earned $260,000,000 in profits, 
60 millions of dollars more than they did earn in 1949 for the whole year. 
These additional 100 million dollars, which is being asked in increased rates, 
will come out of your pockets. 

Now this resolution which we sponsor and favor is to take from the States 
and take from the municipalities the regulatory policies which now reside 
there and place those regulatory policies in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We support this kind of a move because we know that the States and the 
municipalities cannot and do not have a staff or have the help which is 
needed to make an accurate fair appraisal of the rates of public utilities. 

Secondly, we believe it would be more economical for the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate rates. It would be possible for the Federal Government to 
do the job which rate regulatory bodies were originally set up to do, and we 
believe there would be a saving to the people of the United States, because 
there would be some uniformity in the telephone rates which would be estab- 
lished. Right at the present time it costs the people in the State of Maryland, 
for example, more to make a telephone call than it costs the people of Arizona. 
The differences which exist throughout the country for the same service when 
using the same facilities is attributable only to the fact that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company can influence the regulators of rates in the State of Mary- 
land more than they can influence the regulators in the State of Arizona. 


And there are so many regulatory bodies in these United States that it is 
quite impossible for the Communication Workers of America to tell the story 
that should be told about the rates which are charged for telephone service. 
We don’t have the staff nor the income to match the Bell System as it deludes, 
misleads and influences the regulatory bodies which were set up to protect 
the people of the United States. 

We feel that if the Federal Government were to undertake the regulation 
of rates that it would be possible then for the CIO, for the Communications 
Workers of America, and for interested public citizens to make their protests 
or tell their story in such a way that there would be more fairness, more 
reasonability to the rates that are presently charged for telephone service. 

We feel finally that unless there is some uniformness established in the 
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regulation of telephone rates that eventually the telephone service will not 
be in the hands of private industry, because their profit seeking, gouging tac- 
tics will cause the kind of a burden to be imposed on the telephone subscribers 
that eventually the voice of those who wish public ownership of telephones 
will be heard to the extent the public itself will in order to get away from the 
profit seeking, from the gouging, from the irresponsibility and injustices of a 
private management whose interest is not one of the public, but whose interest 
is only in making dollars. 

We urge that you adopt Resolution 49 and implement it by action each 
of us can take by seeing to it we influence the government to have the Federal 
Government take over this matter. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: You have heard the motion. Are you ready 
for the question ? 

The Chair would just like to add one word, that the Communications Work- 
ers have done an excellent job of organizing this giant industry, this billion- 
dollar industry, and are entitled to all the cooperation they are seeking here to 
have uniform rates. This is good not only for the telephone workers but 
for all the consumers in the country. I am sure the convention will adopt 
the resolution unanimously. 

All in favor of the resolution signify by saying aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I dislike to interrupt the rhythm 
of the Resolutions Committee, but I desire to call upon Delegate Jim Griffin 
to appear before the convention. Delegate Griffin. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


DELEGATE JIM GRIFFIN, Steelworkers: I have asked for this special 
order of business in order to make a presentation for a medical doctor from 
the northeastern part of Ohio, to President Murray. 

This medical man, unlike his colleagues in the medical profession, has a 
great appreciation of the aims, the ideals, the aspirations and the objectives 
of our labor movement, and he desires that this committee present to Presi- 
dent Murray as a token of his appreciation a beautiful etching, in appreciation 
of the great and fine contribution President Murray and the labor organiza- 
tions that he leads has made to the well-being of the nation and its people. 

This etching was made in 1861, and it contains the following inscription, 
which I should like to read to you, and it might very well be the first recogni- 
tion of an ironworker as recorded in history. 

It is entitled, “The Ironworker and King Solomon.” 

“When the Temple of Jerusalem was completed, King Solomon gave a 
feast to the artificers in its construction. On unveiling the throne it was 
found a smith had usurped the seat of honor on the right of the King’s place. 

“Whereupon the people clamored, and the guard rushed to cut him down. 

“ ‘Hold, let him speak,’ commented Solomon. 

“Thou hast, O King, invited all craftsmen but me, and how could these 
builders have raised the Temple without the tools I fashioned ?”’ 

“True,” decreed Solomon, “the seat is his of right. All honor to the iron 
worker.” 

President Murray, this committee of Steelworkers joins enthusiastically 
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with the desire of Dr. David A. Belinky of Mahoning County, in the State of 
Ohio, in presenting you this beautiful etching. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There are many things that the President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations is supposed to know, and there are 
many things that he doesn’t know, and this happens to be one of the things 
he has not been too well acquainted with, the history of the iron industry. 

I am sure each of you will agree with me that the pleadings of the iron- 
worker at the court of King Solomon was a plea for recognition that the 
ironworker had a place in the community, and in the wisdom of that great 
man, after the plea had been offered, Solomon in his might and majesty 
accorded him a seat in the throne room. 

As we go back down through the pages of ancient history and find there 
recorded the deeds and performances of men who have yielded of their sweat 
and their blood and their lives in that great industry, we never did find a 
realization of those before down through the centuries until the passage of 
the Wagner Act in 1934. 

Our mighty organization, the United Steelworkers of America, is no 
longer making pleas for seats in throne rooms. The membership of that or- 
ganization have attained numerical proportions and economic strengths suffi- 
cient to have themselves now recorded in modern history as men worthy of 
seats in places of influence and power a home and abroad. 

I should like to express to Delegate Griffin of the United Steelworkers of 
America and to Dr. Belinky my deep, sincere gratitude for this very generous 
tribute which has been accorded my own organization through me to them. 

So, Jim, I wish when you return back to Mahoning County and you 
have the opportunity to talk to Dr. Belinky that you will say to him, “The 
Steelworkers thank you, Doctor, and our President has said so.” 

Thank you, Jim. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair calls upon the secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Brother Curran. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran reported for the committee as follows: 


Resolution No. 24 
ISRAEL AND HISTADRUT 


The young state of Israel in the third year of its existence is engaged 
in the historic task of providing a free and secure home for hundreds of 
thousands of uprooted and oppressed Jews from many lands throughout the 
world, having received nearly half a million immigrants during this brief 
Period and holding its gates wide open for even larger numbers to enter 
during the next few years. 

The state of Israel has succeeded in converting these helpless and home- 
less human beings into a productive, dignified and free community imbued 
with the ideals of democracy and social justice. 

The democratically elected government of the state of Israel has ably 
demonstrated its capacity to serve the new nation and concern itself with 
the welfare of all its citizens, Jews and Arabs alike, promoting universal 
education, freedom of worship, freedom of the press and respect for in- 
dividual rights. 
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The state of Israel has fulfilled its obligations of membership in the 
United Nations and has demonstrated its sense of responsibility to world 
peace by supporting the United Nations resolution condemning the act of 
aggression in Korea and has offered from its limited resources to aid the 
United Nations in restoring peace in Korea in keeping with the purposes and 
aims of the United Nations. 

The Histadrut, the Israel labor movement, plays a prominent part in the 
life of the country and has been largely responsible for incorporating into 
its laws and customs many progressive labor principles that protect the work- 
ing conditions, living standards and human values of the working population 
which constitutes the overwhelming majority of the entire population of the 
country. 

The Histadrut, through its cooperative institutions serves the health 
needs of 600,000 Israeli; fosters educational and cultural activities; provides 
vocational training for youth and adults; erects cooperative housing projects 
for workers at low cost; and safeguards the democratic fabric of the state 
of Israel in every possible manner. 

The state of Israel is still burdened with the great responsibility of 
absorbing hundreds of thousands of homeless people each year and is further 
hampered by a huge defense budget due to the failure of the neighboring 
Arab states to conclude a permanent peace treaty with Israel as has been 
sought by the state of Israel, the United Nations and the United States. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has consistently expressed 
deep interest in the entire dramatic and rewarding struggle of the Jewish 
people to establish their national home, and has extended invaluable moral, 
financial and political aid for the attainment of this goal; and 

President Philip Murray, on January 10, 1950, in joint and close coopera- 
tion with President William Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
called upon President Harry S. Truman and expressed the abhorrence of the 
American labor movement that the Arab States of the Middle East were 
being rearmed with weapons for aggressive warfare by Great Britain, and 
that this excessive rearmament constituted a grave and direct threat to the 
democratic state of Israel; and urged that our Government act to halt this 
shameful and dangerous arms race. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has extended moral and finan- 
cial aid to the General Federation of Jewish Workers in Israel, Histadrut, 
thus aiding it in its promotion of a bona fide trade union movement that is 
vital not only for the welfare of the state of Israel but for all the nations of 
the Middle East, where labor is notoriously exploited and unorganized. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention extends its heartiest greetings to the democratic state of 
Israel upon its splendid progress despite adversity, and pledges its continued 
moral and material support so that Israel may enjoy uninterrupted growth, 
lasting peace and international fellowship. 

The CIO convention takes cognizance of the decisions of the second 
American Trade Union Conference for Labor Israel, held in Washington, 
D. C., on June 16-18, 1950, to mobilize the fullest moral and material support 
of American labor on behalf of the constructive program of Histadrut in 
Israel, primarily the absorption of immigrants, maintenance of vocational 
schools, medical services, educational institutions, industrial and agricultural 
cooperatives, trade union organization, and similar activities which mould the 
democratic character of the State of Israel. 
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The convention endorses the efforts of the American Trade Union 
Council of the National Committee for Labor Israel to raise through vol- 
untary means the sum of $2,000,000 among the American trade unions for 
the above-mentioned constructive purposes of Histadrut during the year 
1950-51. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: You have heard the resolution. What is your 
pleasure ? 

The Chair would just like to state that the little Republic of Israel is 
one that is a bastion of democracy in the Middle East. It is headed by a 
labor government. We of the CIO had a delegation last year, composed of 
Joe Curran, myself and one other brother, who went over there, and we found 
the CIO very well known and very popular. Ever since that trip we have had 
expressions of gratitude on behalf of the Federation of Labor, which is 
Histadrut, and on behalf of the government, for the contributions made by 
CIO and particularly by CIO President Murray, in helping to bring about the 
independence of that state and in their helping that state in every way they 
can. 

So I want to express on behalf of the Federation and on behalf of the 
Government of Israel their appreciation to President Murray for his great 
devotion to the peoples of Israel as a haven of refuge, particularly for those 
who have been lucky enough to escape from Hitler’s ovens. 

You have heard the motion. Are you ready for the question? All in favor 
of the motion say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT MURRAY AND CIO OFFICERS 
BY NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brothers and sisters of the 
convention, based upon the fact the secretary of the Resolutions Committee 
has easy access to the floor, it allows the Secretary to do things the Chair- 
man may not be aware of. At this time, and unbeknown to the Chairman, 
I will steal a couple of minutes. 

Today is Thanksgiving Day, and on behalf of our organization I want 
to take this opportunity to let this convention know we have something to 
be thankful for. After leaving the convention last year, the hectic convention 
that we had, as you remember, our delegation returned to New York, and 
I was sent on a mission to speak to the Telephone Workers Convention in 
Texas, and our treasurer, Hedley Stone, embarked on a ship to leave with a 
delegation from CIO to attend the opening conferences of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

After our leaving the City of New York, the Communists and their 
Stooges in our organization, the National Maritime Union, decided that the 
day of desperation had arrived. After the action of the CIO Convention word 
was signaled to them that if they were going to stand in our organization, 
this was it or else; and they evidently attempted to carry out the orders they 
received, and they opened an all-out invasion of our organization. Some three 
or four hundred of them took over by force the National Headquarters of 
our organization, and on Thanksgiving Day one year ago today they were 
housed in the National Headquarters of our organization, three hundred 
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strong, and they had all kinds of weapons, and they were set up as masters 
of the house, and kept everybody out of the Headquarters of the union. 

I was called back from Texas, and I took a plane and flew back. We 
called Stone on the telephone, from shore to ship, to let him know when the 
ship hit the dock in England his voyage was over, to get on a plane and come 
on home. 

On Thanksgiving morning we found them in complete possession of Head- 
quarters of the union. We didn’t know exactly what there was to be done. 
We were advised by police in the City of New York force was not to be 
used, this was a peaceful situation, we were all members of the same union, 
and nothing could be done. 

However, the tactics of desperate people often go astray, and we met 
at the home of our general counsel, Herman Cooper, which we made the 
headquarters of the union for a few hours, and we decided it was possible 
for even the Communists, who have developed the finest tactics and strategy, 
to go amiss; and they did. We notified our members on ship and shore the 
Headquarters of their union was in danger and they should respond to a foot- 
loose call. A footloose call in our industry is one where everybody runs to 
a certain point for reasons they find out when they get there. And they came. 

Housed in the City of New York about that time I think we had in the 
neighborhood of five hundred to a thousand of our members in various parts 
of the town, and the police had about five hundred of their members lined 
up down the street. 

We found out the Communists decided everything was safe and in their 
hands, and they decided to go home for Thanksgiving dinner. On the eve 
before Thanksgiving Day they went home. So we went down and put 
500 members in the union headquarters while they were home. And in 
the morning when the hall opened up they came down, thinking nobody 
was there, and the invasion of our headquarters by the Communists and 
their stooges was over, and it was over with a bang. 

So we have a great deal to be thankful for today. There was no force 
used. There was a lot of talk in the newspapers, and cameras lined up and 
down the street, but there is only one-way in which the Communists and 
their stooges work well,—they don’t get hurt—they sent one man down there, 
thinking everything was all right. At 8:00 o’clock in the morning he got 
inside the door, and he got out—whether through the door or the window, 
that remains yet to be discovered; but he went out, and he evidently relayed 
the information to the others, and the invasion of the NMU was over. 

But I might say this, for a few days it was a desperate situation. While 
they had the headquarters under control for four or five days we had a 
great deal of difficulty, and had it not been for the help we were afforded 
by the National CIO through our great President, Philip Murray, and the 
help we were afforded from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
Jack Potofsky and his associates, and the Textile Workers, and many other 
unions of the CIO, had it not been for the help we got from these organiza- 
tions, and of course the help we got from our membership, it could have 
been a pretty bloody battle in the city of New York and possibly could have 
changed the feelings of a great many members in their organizations who at 
that time were still recovering from the effects of the CIO convention action 
on the left dominated unions. 

So I wanted to take this opportunity, not to make any long speech, but 
to once again on behalf of our organization, as we have done so many times 
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in the past, to thank the CIO and particularly Philip Murray, for the help 
that he has on a moment’s notice always afforded our organization and any 
organization of the CIO when it met difficulties, regardless of where those 
difficulties come from. 

Today our union is strong and is getting stronger every day, mainly 
because of the help we get and the fact that the CIO has cleared up once 
and for all where it stands on these questions. 

So I just wanted to take these couple of minutes, President Murray, and 
the officers of CIO, to thank you on behalf of our organization, and to assure 
you our union stands 100 per cent behind CIO and will do its best to help 
every organization in the CIO when it needs help. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes the President of CIO, 
Brother Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: You know, I can’t but express my own per- 
sonal gratitude to the officers and members of the National Maritime Union 
for the brilliant fight they have so consistently conducted against Com- 
munism and against the Communist Party in America particularly. 

‘When one gets to know Joe Curran as I have got to know him, they 
cannot but have an abiding conviction in his sincerity and in his spirit of 
perfect trade unionism, 

Joe Curran has become a pillar of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. He has a rough sort of a way in presenting certain aspects of different 
situations to people from time to time, yet Joe can feel equally at home in 
the parlor or the kitchen of a seaman or in the home of a mogul of American 
industry. He can handle a demi-tasse so delicately when he gets in certain 
places. 

But he is an affectionate fellow with abounding energy and a devotion 
to the cause that all of us hold so closely to us. I have come to have a very 
intimate relationship with Joe and with all of his associates. I don’t know 
of any group in America that has been required to make a more valiant 
and more courageous and intelligent fight against Communism than have 
the officers of the National Maritime Union and their members. Before Joe 
actually took over the reins of that organization his union was infested with 
saboteurs and people who were constantly engaged in the art of subverting 
the National Maritime Union and this country. It is difficult for any delegate 
who has not been close to the National Maritime situation to understand the 
kind of fight these men and women have had to put up against Communism 
in the United States, and I do want to take advantage of this opportunity 
to express, through the medium of this convention, to the members of Joe’s 
union and to Joe and his fellow officers my deep and very sincere gratitude 
for the loyalty and devotion they so aptly displayed in the course of their 
conflict against Communism in the United States and Communism throughout 
the world. 

So, Joe, you are entitled to the commendation of the delegates here, and 
I believe it would be a fitting tribute on the part of the delegates if, at the 
close of my statement, you would just stand up and say hello to Joe and 
clap your hands. (The delegates arose and applauded.) 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Joe was going to ” one over on US, SO we 
put one over on him. 
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The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the committee. 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee, as 

follows: 

Resolution No. 59 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The American maritime industries, employing half a million workers and 
essential to the defense and commerce of our country, are in the midst 
of a serious economic crisis. This is resulting in widespread unemployment 
among seamen in the ports of our country. Because no new construction 
has been started in 1950, the shipbuilding and ship repair industries are in 
the doldrums and a number of shipbuilding communities are on the critical 
unemployment list. 

Positive and constructive action by the Congress and by the Administra- 
tion is necessary to rejuvenate these industries. The CIO commends Sen- 
ator Warren G. Magnuson of Washington State, who has sponsored numerous 
bills and amendments in behalf of the American Merchant Marine. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We call upon the Congress to provide adequate appropriations for our 
ship construction program; in particular, for the rebuilding of the American 
passenger liner fleet, and construction of the modern fast cargo vessels re- 
quested by the Maritime Administration. 

We urge the Congress to provide funds for the repair and modernization 
of more vessels in the reserve fleet. This program has been given the 
highest priority by the Department of National Defense. It is essential to 
the maintenance of an adequate American ship repair industry. The Korean 
conflict has highlighted the necessity for this action. 

We urge the Maritime Administration to be diligent in protecting the 
public interest under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and to require the 
subsidized lines, and such unsubsidized lines, as have been granted the 
privilege of establishing construction reserve funds, to undertake immedi- 
ately their ship construction obligations. 

2. We reiterate our support for a proper subsidy program to enable the 
American Merchant Marine to compete effectively against its low wage, sub- 
sidized foreign competitors. 

The subsidy program should be broadened to provide aid for all meeting 
foreign competition and serving in the public interest. Such subsidy aid 
should be open and direct so that a proper accounting can be made to the 
American people. It should provide for recapture of the funds in the event 
the operations are profitable. The CIO opposes hidden subsidization by tax 
relaxation and other back-handed methods. All subsidization should be in 
proportion to the need and to the service rendered. 

3. We support 100 per cent participation by the American Merchant 
Marine in the transportation of all cargo directly financed by the United 
States Government. This includes shipping of Marshall Plan and Military 
Aid cargoes. 

4. We oppose the reconstruction of the German and Japanese merchant 
fleets, and call upon the State Department to desist from pursuing its present 
activities of supporting the rebuilding of these fleets over the opposition of 
our British and French allies and in opposition to the best interest of our 


nation. 
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5. We demand that commercial vessels under military control be returned 
to private operation. 

6. We advocate the necessary steps to end unfair railroad competition 
against the domestic water carriers. 

7. We call upon the Administration and Congress to adopt a realistic 
policy of training seamen. 

We urge the Administration to place emphasis on upgrading and to 
eliminate the military influences and limitations. 

8. We advocate the exemption of seamen from induction into the armed 
forces and the enactment of the Merchant Seamen’s War Service Act. 

9. We urge that marine hospital benefits be extended to all seamen and 
provide social security and unemployment insurance for seamen on Govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 

10. We call upon the Congress to enact legislation to prevent the transfer 
of American vessels to foreign flags; transfers made for the purpose of 
evading our tax laws, labor standards, and safety regulations. We urge that 
no Government contracts be granted to and no business be done with Amer- 
ican companies operating foreign flag vessels. 

11. We urge that the Congress enact legislation amending the mutiny 
statutes so that labor disputes in ports are exempted; to revise the archaic 
maritime laws; and to stop the financing of lockouts with subsidy funds. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 58 
END OF DISCRIMINATION BY AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS 


The American Bowling Congress has long exercised complete control over 
tournament bowling. In 1916 a provision was inserted in its Constitution 
which limited membership, and participation in its sponsored bowling tourna- 
ments, to persons “of the white male sex.” 

In 1947 the CIO, together with various other groups which are opposed 
to racial discrimination, formed the National Committee for Fair Play in 
Bowling. This Committee roused public opinion against the ABC’s “white 
only” policy and sought to induce the ABC voluntarily to abandon it. Ap- 
peals to the ABC to alter its policy met, however, with no response. The 
CIO and the National Committee for Fair Play in Bowling therefore deter- 
mined to take legal action against the ABC. 

As the opening step, the General Counsels of the CIO and the United 
Automobile Workers of America served on the Attorney General of Illinois 
a request that he institute an action in quo warranto to cancel the charter 
of the ABC. The State of Illinois promptly filed suit, with the CIO par- 
ticipating as amicus curiae, against the ABC for revocation of its charter. 
The court ruled that the “white only” clause in the ABC Constitution violates 
the public policy of Illinois and that ABC was abusing its corporate franchise. 
The judge indicated that unless the ABC changed its Constitution at its 
impending Convention he would cancel its charter. In the meantime other 
similar suits had been instigated against the ABC in Wisconsin, New York, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Under the pressure of these suits, and conscious of an aroused and hostile 
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public opinion, the ABC at its 1950 Convention amended its Constitution, 
effective as of August 1, 1950, to eliminate the ‘white only” clause. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We commend the National Committee for Fair Play in Bowling and the 
Officers of the CIO for their persistent and successful efforts to eliminate 
discrimination in the sport of bowling. 

We urge the National Committee for Fair Play in Bowling and all CIO 
affiliates that they remain vigilant to insure that the ABC’s new policy of 
no discrimination is given full and meaningful application in the future. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 54 
MEETING MANPOWER NEEDS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Communist aggression requires us to maintain increased armed forces, 
perhaps for many years to come. Communist aggression likewise requires 
us to step up the production of military equipment for ourselves to supple- 
ment the increases our allies themselves can produce. To achieve positive, 
lasting victory over Communist aggression we must increase economic aid 
to them and to people in underdeveloped areas. These requirements call 
for the fullest democratic mobilization of our entire manpower resources and 
their full employment at their highest and most needed skills under condi- 
tions that will achieve the maximum effectiveness now and during the long 
pull ahead. 

Such mobilization and use can and must be accomplished without imi- 
tating communist and fascist labor fronts -and forced labor methods. We 
recognize the danger in sure-shot proposals for national service legislation 
offering easy and illusory solutions for the complex manpower problems that 
confront the nation. To substitute coercion and force for voluntary coopera- 
tion in employment and production would be to'disregard and throw away 
the experience in World War II, when free labor did its full share in turning 
out the greatest volume and variety of industrial production in the history of 
the world. 

The maximum production and continuity of effort which can come from 
wholehearted determined cooperation of free workers are more needed now 
than they were in World War II. That effort lasted only 44 months. The 
present emergency may unfortunately last for years. Labor is prepared to give 
wholeheartedly determined cooperation for the duration of the showdown be- 
tween democracy and Communist aggression. The best way to mobilize 
American manpower is by the voluntary cooperation which labor will readily 
extend. Free American workers will not agree to unconstitutional forced 
labor for the profit of private employers. 

The proportion of veterans of both world wars among the members of 
our affiliated unions is as high as that of any organization of American cit- 
izens. From the families of our members have gone, are going and will go 
young men and women to keep the armed forces at the strength needed for 
national security. In resisting communist aggression our members and their 
families will do their full share and more to resist and defeat that attempt. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We recognize the necessity for the use of Selective Service in obtaining 
the required numbers of young men for the armed srvices but we pledge 
ourselves and the members of our affiliated unions to do everything in our 
power to bring to the speediest possible end the need for such induction and 
service. We deplore the fact that Communist aggression makes necessary 
disruption of the educational and employment opportunities of our young 
people and look forward to the day when peace and security will be estab- 
lished. 

Conscription and service must be limited to the armed forces. We warn 
against renewed proposals to induct all youth and to assign those not ac- 
cepted for military service to compulsory training for work in private em- 
ployment. This is a side door approach to forced labor; it would quickly 
disrupt all labor relations and lead to a work-or-jail law applied to all 
workers. 

We oppose all forms of national service legislation that would attempt 
in contravention of the constitution, to force employees to work for em- 
ployers or groups of employers. We take this position because we know that 
such abrogation of the rights of free labor will neither promote the maximum 
production needed for national security nor strengthen our moral leadership 
in the world contest for survival between freedom and Communist enslave- 
ment. 

Labor voluntarily will extend full cooperation in maintaining maximum 
production for defense and necessary civilian needs during this emergency; 
We point out that free men will give such cooperation in full measure when 
the practical necessities in their working, family and community lives are 
met, when conditions of equal sacrifice are established and maintained, and 
when they have an effective voice in the making and carrying out of such 
policy decisions. In our companion resolutions we set forth certain practical 
suggestions for full mobilization and use of all available manpower resources. 

Free labor can out-produce, out-think and, when necessary, out-fight 
anti-democratic forces dependent upon slave labor. But, to do so, labor must 
be and remain free. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


DELEGATE BOYER, Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council: This con- 
vention has discussed, acted upon and passed numerous resolutions dealing 
with the general, all-involved question of mobilization. I notice in these 
resolutions a sort of running expression of “suitable and adequate labor 
representation.” I should like to feel that what we really mean is at least 
such representation as worked so well on the manpower problem during 
World War II, through what was commonly referred to as labor-management 
committees. I don’t think we should be satisfied with anything less. 

Especially do we need to be mindful of this at this particular point, I 
think, because it does not appear as though in the foreseeable future there 
will be federalization of the employment services. Since much of the ordinary 
channeling of important manpower problems flows through the employment 
service we need to be careful that we don’t run into a hodge podge of methods 
to meet the problem by the various state employment services. 
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The State Employment Service, as it is commonly known, is very 
anxious—they say so, at least—to cooperate in every degree necessary in 
meeting this manpower problem. I hope that is not just a subterfuge state- 
ment on their part to avoid federalization of the employment service. 

I state again, federalization of the employment service and the operation 
of labor-management committees worked effectively during World War II, 
and during this period of national emergency I should like to feel that these 
resolutions at least mean that type of representation is the type of repre- 
sentation the CIO seeks. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair would like to advise Brother Boyer 
that his interpretation of what CIO wishes are in this matter is correct. 
We in CIO, in the last couple of months, since there has been a discussion 
of mobilization, have been urging the various agencies to have labor repre- 
sentation, and by that I mean to have not only labor-management representa- 
tion, but in the various industries that we are concerned with to have labor 
committees in addition to the industry committees. We want our government 
to know we are ready and willing to cooperate, we want our government to 
know that we are anxious to protect this thing called democracy, just as 
much as anybody in the business world. 

At the same time we insist on the recognition of labor’s rights, not 
on the level of just having a few fellows get a job here and there, but on 
the planning level and on the management level, so that we can make our 
contribution toward the mobilization program, 

President Murray has appointed four of us to interest ourselves in this 
problem. Brother Reuther has been delegated to devote himself to the 
problem of production, Brother Emil Rieve to the problem of wage stabi- 
lization, Brother Buckmaster to the problem of price control, and your 
humble servant to the problem of manpower. 

I say to you what I said to Brother Murray: I am ready to serve all 
of the unions in CIO to protect their interests if and when I am given that 
opportunity. So far the appointment has only been by President Murray. 
We hope before long that these appointments will be made official by the 
government, so that we can participate on a policy making level and make 
a contribution as befits CIO. 

So I want to assure Brother Boyer that we will not relax our efforts 
to have real, honest to goodness labor participation either on the labor- 
management basis or on the labor representation basis. 

Further, with respect to the employment agencies, there, too, you are 
correct—it will be our objective to bring about federalization of the employ- 
ment offices. In some States they are controlled by some business interests 
that control the State governments. It will be our objective, through the 
Manpower Commission when it is established, to federalize as far as we 
possibly can the employment offices in the various States, so that we will 
have a unified policy throughout the country. 

Is there any further discussion? If not, those who favor the motion 
to adopt the resolution will say aye. Those opposed, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. : 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 12 
LABOR UNITY 


The CIO has repeatedly expressed the conviction that the achievement 
for the working men and women of America of a more secure and abundant 
life, to which the CIO is dedicated, can best be achieved by a unified labor 
movement. 

With that goal in mind the President of the CIO, on April 4, 1950, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Presidents of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, the United Mine Workers of America and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists in which he proposed the establishment 
of a joint committee empowered to coordinate labor’s efforts in the economic, 
legislative and political spheres and also to seek the achievement of the 
organic unity of all American labor. 

This letter from the President of the CIO proposing labor unity was 
enthusiastically received by the ranks of organized labor in the United States. 
The Machinists and the Miners Union accepted, and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and the American Federation of Labor proposed that further study 
be given to the matter. 

Subsequently, a committee of the CIO and the AFL met together in the 
City of Washington for a further exploration of the unity proposal. The 
two committees reached immediate agreement on the need for continuing 
cooperative joint activities in the fields of international relations, legislation 
and political action. In the intervening months these two great labor or- 
ganizations have demonstrated, on both the national and local levels, their 
ability to work cooperatively together on these and other matters. Further 
meetings of the two committees representing the CIO and AFL are scheduled 
to take place following upon the adjournment of this Convention. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

This Convention approves President Murray’s unity proposal. 

We note with satisfaction the progress that has already been made in 
the direction of labor unity. We endorse the actions taken by the members 
of the CIO Unity Committee and authorize and direct the Committee to 
continue to meet with the representatives of the AFL and other bona-fide 
labor organizations, looking forward to the attainment of the cherished goal 
of every union member: the attainment of organic unity of all American 
labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I feel it incumbent upon myself 
to make a statement about this resolution. You will note that I addressed 
a communication to the Presidents of several of the unaffiliated international 
organizations and to the President of the American Federation of Labor 
under date of April 4, 1950, in which I suggested that the bona fide repre- 
sentatives of each of the organizations to whom I had extended invitations 
meet with the representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for the purpose of arriving at decisions with reference to the establishment 
of unity—organic unity, if need be, between each of the organizations in 
the United States of America. 

I am proud to report to this convention here this afternoon that a 
number of the organizations to which I extended invitations did accept. 
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The President of the American Federation of Labor, acting in accordance 
with instructions given him by the members of the Executive Council, did 
accept the invitation. The President of the United Mine Workers of America 
accepted the invitation, and the Presidents of two of the railway labor 
organizations did likewise. 

However, your officers were confronted with some obstacles at the begin- 
ning of the unity sessions by reason of the American Federation of Labor's 
refusal to broaden the scope of the unity conference beyond the confines 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. Hence your representatives, although they wanted all of the organ- 
izations to be represented in these unity meetings, nevertheless agreed to 
meet with the representatives of the American Federation of Labor and 
devote ourselves to exploratory discussions with respect to matters out of 
which unity might be arrived at, or at least agreed upon. 

The Unity Committee representing the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the Unity Committee representing the American Federation of 
Labor have had several meetings this year. The meetings have been reason- 
ably successful. The atmosphere has been friendly. Both organizations have 
arrived at general agreement upon legislative and political matters, and some 
discussions have been had with the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor with respect to questions affecting organic unity between both 
groups. While it is true that no substantial progress has been made in arriving 
at understandings or agreements on organic unity matters, we nevertheless 
believe that the attainment of eventual organic unity is not an impossible 
thing, providing the representatives of both organizations are prepared to 
meet and give consideration to all of the aspects of these organic unity prob- 
lems—and there are many. 

We are hopeful that after this convention is out of the way and some 
of our collective bargaining conferences have been gotten out of the way 
we may be able to get back into conference with the American Federation 
of Labor for the purpose of exploring further this whole great big question 
of organic unity between both organizations. 

I have stated publicly, I believe, within recent months that it is the high 
resolve of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to arrive at some decent, 
honorable agreement with the American Federation of Labor about this one 
extremely important fundamental question—namely, organic unity. 

Most every worker in the United States yearns for all of the bona fide 
labor organizations of the nation to get together and operate under one 
central organization. We have our convictions about matters of this kind. 
We believe in the old slogan, and it is just as old as the ages—that is, that 
in unity there is strength. But we want a kind of unity that is calculated 
to give us strength. Hence, patience must be exercised by all of the interested 
groups and a degree of tolerance by each of us toward the other when we 
try to work out the manifold extremely difficult details incident to the per- 
fection of an agreement of this description. 

I think it is best that this record should be made here in order that our 
people—I mean the members of our CIO organizations, and that the mem- 
bers of the organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
might know that our organization is still interesting itself in future unity 
meetings with the American Federation of Labor. I wish it were possible to 
broaden the scope of the conferences so that there might be incorporated 
within the purview of a big unity meeting all of the legitimate organizations 
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who are without the pale of either the American Federation of Labor or 
the CIO, that they could all be brought in and given the benefit of the 
general discussions that transpire with reference to this all-important ques- 
tion. 

However, despite the Federation’s obvious unwillingness to permit others 
of these organizations to come into the unity discussions at the moment, we 
nevertheless believe that more expeditious progress could be made toward 
the attainment of these common objectives were all of the organizations per- 
mitted to participate. The Federation’s refusal to allow the other organiza- 
tions to join the meetings has not, however, stood out as a barrier against 
the possibility of future conferences between that organization and our own. 

I have noted with satisfaction the tremendous progress that has been 
made on the local level between organizations of the American Federation 
of Labor and of the CIO. In the past two years there has been a prac- 
tical working unity between the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the representatives of our CIO organizations in almost every 
State and every community throughout the nation. Those kind of activities 
bespeak the kind of grass roots sentiment that prevails among the people, 
and the leaders of the CIO are encouraged in the knowledge that the rank 
and file of both organizations are indicating a steadily increasing interest 
in the attainment of organic unity between both organizations. 

That, I believe, is a good barometer and will undoubtedly prove of great 
assistance to the officers of both organizations in the negotiations which we 
hope will ensue within the next month or two between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the CIO. 

I thought it best to make this report to you about the interest which we 
have in the continuation of these conferences, because so long as the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations meet there is always hope that, through 
the crucible of discussion and conversation some constructive agreements 
can be arrived at, designed to help America, designed to help the working 
population of America. 

I do wish to take advantage of this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion to the CIO Unity Committee. They have worked diligently at this task, 
and I believe that they are entitled to the commendation of our delegates 
here for the noteworthy progress which has been made in the course of 
past negotiations. 


DELEGATE WEBER, Virginia State Industrial Union Council: I 
am President of the Virginia CIO, Director of Virginia CIO-PAC and 
National Representative of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In re- 
gard to the statement that President Murray just made about grass roots 
desire for labor unity I would like to make a very brief statement. In the 
1950 session of the Virginia Assembly we had a joint labor legislative com- 
mittee made up of the president of the State Federation of Labor, the presi- 
dent of the State Industrial Union Council, a representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, a representative of the International Association 
of Machinists, a representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and then a representative of the Conductors representing all of the railroad 
unions. We fought the mine seizure bill, a bill that was put through by the 
Byrd machine. We fought the repeal of rent control. Then within the last 
nine months, out of the nine Congressional Districts that are now in the 
State of Virginia we have organized four of those Congressional Districts into 
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labor and congressional associations for legislative, political and educational 
activities, and within the next two months we expect to organize three of the 
other Congressional Districts in the State. 

We are using the method of allowing rotating chairmanships at the 
meetings of these Congressional Associations, an AFL man presiding on one 
occasion, a CIO man the next, a Miner next, a Machinist next, a Brotherhood 
man next, and then a representative of all the other railroad organizations. 

Just a week ago Sunday in the city of Richmond, Virginia we had a 
meeting of the three Congressional District Associations, and at that meet- 
ing certain representatives of all these organizations spoke. Mr. Chairman, 
it is our hope that the resolution adopted at our State CIO Convention on 
September 28th of this year, calling for the improvement and the development 
of these joint labor associations will be put into practical effect, in the hope 
that organized labor throughout the entire State and nation might band 
together to achieve the aims that we have in the building of a better world. 
(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion before the house is to approve the 
report of the committee on Resolution No. 12. Those favoring the motion 
will say aye; those opposed, no. 

The ayes have it, the motion prevails and the comrnittee’s report is 
adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Just before reading the next 
resolution on Atomic Energy, I would like to correct the record. In the press 
of circumstances I overlooked an organization that rendered great assistance 
to our union last year, and that was the Transport Workers Union, which gave 
us the use of their facilities. Mike Quill and his associates gave us outstanding 
help during those bad times. 


Resolution No. 18 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


At our 1949 convention, we called upon the President, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Congress to reduce and eliminate the unsatisfactory 
practice of contracting Atomic Energy Commission work to private corpora- 
tions. We urged AEC to adopt TVA policies and methods of direct operation, 
including genuine free collective bargaining between the government agency 
and free labor unions. We called attention to the fact that corporations 
operating under contract with AEC invoke national security as a shield of 
immunity to limit or deprive labor of the exercise of full and free collective 
bargaining and the right. to strike, while treating profits as the fruits of free 
enterprise. ~ 

We declared that the practice of contracting out AEC work, if continued, 
would result in the accumulation by private corporations of atomic energy 
know-how, further strengthening their already monopolistic position and 
their disproportionate influence on public policies, legislation and administra- 
tion. 

The first bold step in a long-range plan to transfer the control of atomic 
power from public to private hands has already been taken. During the 
past year, private corporate interests have taken the offensive in proposing 
to take over the production of atomic power for private profit. A definite 
proposal to this effect has been filed with the Atomic Energy Commission by 
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the Monsanto Chemical Company, one of America’s leading monopolies. At 
a press conference October 24, 1950, AEC Chairman Gordon Dean stated that 
AEC is giving the Monsanto proposal “a hard look.” “It is not,” he said, 
“being treated carelessly.” 

Now that such monopolistic interests have proposed private production 
of atomic power from government-owned uranium, with resale for profit of 
plutonium and power to the Government and of power to other consumers, 
the great debate over public or private production of atomic power is be- 
ginning. 

The public press already predicts that the debate over public versus 
private production of atomic power will dwarf in importance the fight over 
public versus private electric power developments. The Atomic Energy Act 
gives undue encouragement to exploitation of atomic power by private in- 
terests, but it also requires AEC to protect the public from monopolistic 
control of any developments of atomic energy. It is regrettable that David 
Lilienthal, former Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and one-time 
Chairman of TVA, has now gone over to the side of private production of 
atomic power, and,—to justify his repudiation of the principles of TVA which 
he inspired and of the integrity of AEC which formerly he upheld—has 
falsely compared the administrative functions of AEC, directed and con- 
trolled as they are by an elected President and an elected Congress, with the 
dictatorship methods of Soviet Russia. 

An investment of $40 to $75 million would be required to carry out the 
Monsanto proposal. Because of this high initial investment, competition in 
the development of power from atomic energy would be limited to a few giant 
corporations licensed by AEC to manufacture and sell for private profit 
the power that is derived from uranium or other materials owned by people 
of the United States and using processes developed with more than $2 billion 
of taxpayers’ money. 

Past experience with these monopolistic interests has long since demon- 
strated that, if atomic energy is delivered into their hands, the American 
people will quickly be confronted by a few giant corporations restricting the 
production of atomic power, dividing territory among themselves and levying 
their customary toll on the consuming public. Undoubtedly Federal “regu- 
lation” will be proposed as a compromise. But experience with the regula- 
tion of private utilities has proved that all too often the special interests wind 
up by regulating the regulators. 

This proposal to transfer the production of atomic power to a few giant 
corporations fills us with profound anxiety and a determination to resist 
the turning over of atomic power under terms that, as far as can now be 
seen, are bound to vest in a few giant industrial monopolies an unparalleled 
grant of power over the American people. 

The bad labor policies which result from the AEC practice of contracting 
its work to private corporations are strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
AEC from time to time furnishes to these corporations so-called “derogatory 
information” contained in FBI reports on their workers who have been 
approved by AEC for security clearance. This information casts a cloud 
on the personal character of the worker concerned, and is furnished to his 
employer despite the fact that it has not been verified or evaluated by FBI 
(as FBI admits), it does not bear upon his loyalty or his eligibility as a 
security risk, and it is not made known to the worker himself so that he 
may refute the charges against him. 
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This ‘invite procedure,’ as AEC calls it, is completely unauthorized by 
law and, as AEC admits, is not necessary as a security measure. The em- 
ployer is, in effect, invited by AEC to discharge the workers involved, and 
these unevaluated secret reports have been used by employers as an excuse 
to discharge workers active in union affairs. In so doing, the employer can 
say he acts with AEC approval and can claim immunity from NLRB action. 
The secrecy surrounding the procedure makes it practically impossible for 
unions to prove discrimination in such cases and to secure redress. 

This kind of information furnished to private corporations by AEC under 
this “invite procedure” is obtained from files which FBI has assembled for 
the sole use of interested government agencies and treats as confidential. 
Such information has been denied to the courts and the Congressional com- 
mittees, yet AEC turns it over to corporations for such use as they or their 
agents may wish to make of it. 

In the international field, the Russian dictatorship’s continued rejection 
of international control and inspection of atomic energy development has 
stalemated the United Nations in efforts to free the peoples of the world 
from the threat of atomic war. While sabotaging UN control of atomic energy 
and disarmament, the Russian dictatorship and its satellites, front organiza- 
tions and dupes have cynically circulated throughout the world the so-called 
Stockholm Peace Petition calling for outlawing of the atomic bomb which 
for five years the Russian dictatorship has blocked by rejecting international 
control and inspection. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We call upon the President and the Atomic Energy Commission to make 
fuller disclosures in plain language of facts within the limits of national 
security about the development and peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
scientific and industrial fields and to put emphasis on the development of 
civilian uses to the utmost extent consistent with the strengthening of na- 
tional security. 

We renew our proposal to the President, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Congress to reduce and eliminate the practice of contracting out Atomic 
Energy Commission work, to private corporations and to adopt the TVA 
policies and methods of direct operation and production. 

We renew our demand that, either by taking over direct operation and 
production or by amending its labor relations and security policy, the Atomic 
Energy Commission establish labor relations similar to those which recognize 
the role and function of free labor unions as democratically chosen repre- 
sentatives of the workers, and put an end to the unauthorized and un- 
American practice of turning over to private employers FBI reports con- 
taining unverified, unevaluated, secret charges against employees. 

We again pledge support of our nation’s proposals to the United Nations 
for international control and adequate inspection of atomic energy develop- 
ment. We condemn Russia and its satellite states for refusing to reach agree- 
ment within the United Nations upon a system of international control and 
inspection of atomic energy development as the first step in halting an arms 
race toward a third world war, and we denounce the sham peace petition 
sponsored by Soviet Russia to betray the peoples of the world who desire 
peace. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 
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The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Secretary Carey made the following announcement: 

The date and time of the Annual Conference of Industrial Union Councils 
has been changed. The conference will be held on Saturady at 9:30 a. m. to 
12:30 p. m., and from 2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

All Industrial Union Councils, State and Local, are expected to participate 
through their delegates to this convention and any additional representatives 
they may care to send. 

The meeting wll be held in Room 17, fourth floor, Palmer House. 

It is extremely important that all Councils be represented. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If the delegates will remain with us until a few 
minutes after 5:00 o’clock we can complete an important report We are re- 
quired to submit to the convention today. 

The Chair will now call upon the Chairman of the Committee on Appeals. 
Secretary Pollock of the Textile Workers Union. 


REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE 


Delegate William Pollock, Textile Workers, Chairman of the Appeals 
Committee reported as follows: 


REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE ON APPEAL OF NATIONAL 
UNION OF MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS 


This morning President Murray received two documents from the Na- 
tional Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. These documents read as follows: 


NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS 
86 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, California, Sutter 1-8657 
November 15, 1950 
Mr. Philip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 
Enclosed is a brief statement prepared by our Union which constitutes 
our appeal of our expulsion from the CIO. 
We trust that you will submit to the Convention this statement, together 
with the record made by our Union in the course of the hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Hugh Bryson 
President 
(signed) Eddie Tangen 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MCS APPEAL FROM DECISION OF NATIONAL CIO EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETING OF AUGUST 29, 1950 


The Executive Board meeting of CIO on August 29 adopted a resolution 
expelling the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards from the CIO. 

The National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards hereby takes exception 
to the above-mentioned resolution and requests the forthcoming National CIO 
Convention to review the action of the Executive Board. 
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It is the position of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union that the Execu- 

tive Board acted contrary to the interests of the CIO in expelling the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union. Furthermore, the proceedings instituted against 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union by the Executive Board were illegal 
and without merit. 

The Marine Cooks and Stewards Union hereby requests that the entire 
record in the proceedings of CIO vs. MCS be made available to the Convention. 
The summary of our defense and the documentation of our position on the 
illegal character of the proceedings have been set forth in our reply brief 
dated June 22, 1950, copy of which we attach. 

In addition to the material submitted by the Union in the course of the 
hearings and in the reply brief, we would like to make these additional points: 

(1) The Trial Committee totally ignored the record made by the Union 
in its report of findings. For instance, the Committee totally ignored the 
abundant documentation submitted by the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union 
to prove that this Union has fulfilled all the objectives as outlined in Article II 
of the CIO Constitution. 

(2) The MCS is a trade union organization. The test of whether or not a 
Union fulfills its objectives is the trade union record of that Union. The 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Union has organized its entire jurisdiction 100 
per cent. The wages and conditions of the MCS members are the best in the 
industry. The policy which was followed by the Union to achieve those accom- 
plishments were invariably supported by almost unanimous approval of the 
membership. 

(3) The differences of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union with Na- 
tional CIO on certain issues of domestic and foreign policy have been the sole 
grounds used by the Committee to make its fantastic findings. It is important 
to note that one of the differences of opinion between the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union and the CIO was the position on the the Marshall Plan. 

In August of this year, according to the “United Automobile Worker” a 
twelve-man delegation of UAW, headed by Vice-President John W. Livingston, 
after an extensive trip to Europe, reported on the progress of the Marshall 
Plan. Their conclusions support the position of MCS on the Marshall Plan. 
The findings of the UAW delegation were also supported by another group of 
Union officials, including William Bellanger, Vice-President of the Textile 
Workers Union, Harold Gibbons of the Teamsters, and Carmen Lucia of the 
Hatters Union. 

(4) The Executive Board in the action taken against the MCS violated the 
original agreement between the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union and the 
CIO which guaranteed to MCS full autonomy. 

(5) The action of the Executive Board was based on applying retroactively 
the provisions of the Constitution adopted at the Cleveland Convention in 
1949. Such retroactive application is contrary to the basic principles of Amer- 
ican democracy and the Bill of Rights. How can the CIO on the one hand 
oppose the inroads made by Congress on the civil rights of the people, and 
on the other hand, use the procedures which they publicly oppose in their 
internal relations with affiliated organizations ? 

The best interests of American workers require a united fight of all work- 
ing people against the Taft-Hartley Law, the McCarran Act and against the 
brazen attempts of Big Business to rob the American workers of their eco- 
nomic and political gains. The victory of reaction on November 7 is a real 
danger signal which must be heeded by the CIO leadership. The policy of 
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silencing any opposition by expulsion is a policy which is detrimental to the 
best interests of the American workers. 

We trust that the Convention will review the record which was submitted 
by our Union before the Trial Committee and before the Executive Board and 
will reverse the action of the Executive Board. 


President Murray referred these documents to the Appeals Committee 
which met to consider them this morning and again this afternoon. 

The documents purport to constitute an appeal by the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union to this convention from the action taken by the CIO Execu- 
tive Board last August in expelling the Marine Cooks and Stewards from 
the CIO following the policies of the Communist Party rather than those of 
the CIO. 

The CIO Constitution provides in Article VII, Section 13, that all appeals 
to be considered by the convention “shall be sent not less than 10 days prior 
to the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer” who shall 
send them to the appropriate committee. This provision has been in the CIO 
Constitution for many years and the officers of the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
are undoubtedly familiar with it. Nevertheless they made no attempt to com- 
ply with the 10 day requirement. The covering letter from Bryson and Tangen 
to President Murray bears the date of November 15, and, as the postmark 
shows, it was mailed in San Francisco on November 16. The documents were 
sent to Washington by registered mail, but not by airmail and reached Wash- 
ington on November 20, the day this convention opened. They were forwarded 
to Chicago and reached here only this morning. 

Notwithstanding this failure of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union 
to comply with the CIO Constitution, the Appeals Committee has given the 
appeal full consideration. The Committee offered to hear any statements or 
testimony which might be made to it by representatives of the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, but no representative of that union chose to appear before us. 
Although the committee has, in this instance, considered the appeal on its 
merits even though it was not filed in time, we wish to make it clear that 
our action should not in this respect be regarded as a precedent in the case 
of future appeals. 

As the Convention knows, last year the CIO Convention, meeting in Cleve- 
land, amended the Constitution of the CIO to provide a new procedure for 
the expulsion from the CIO of unions adhering to the program of the Com- 
munist Party rather than to the policies of the CIO. That amendment pro- 
vided for the expulsion by the Executive Board upon a two-thirds vote. The 
Cleveland Convention further directed the CIO Executive Board to take ap- 
propriate action to cleanse the CIO of Communist dominated unions. 

Shortly after the Cleveland Convention adjourned, Mr. William Steinberg, 
President of the American Radio Association and a member of the CIO Execu- 
tive Board, filed charges under the CIO Constitution against various unions, 
including the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. These charges 
asserted that these unions adhered to and followed the policies and program 
of the Communist Party rather than the objectives set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the CIO. 

President Murray, with the approval of the CIO Executive Board, ap- 
pointed committees to hear these charges. The committee which ultimately 
heard the charges against the Marine Cooks and Stewards was composed of 
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O. A. Knight, President of the Oil Workers International Union, as Chair- 
man, and of Joseph Fisher, President of the Utility Workers Union, and Jack 
Moran, Vice-President of the Communication Workers of America. 

That committee held lengthy hearings during May of this year. Extensive 
testimony was introduced by Mr. Steinberg which demonstrated that over a 
period of years, and up until the present, the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards has adhered invariably and rigidly to the policies of the 
Communist Party. The Marine Cooks and Stewards Union was given every 
opportunity to appear and offer testimony in opposition to the charges. Hugh 
Bryson and Eddie Tangen testified at length as did various other representa- 
tives of that union. 

Following these hearings the Committee made a lengthy report to the CIO 
Executive Board. That report considered carefully and in detail all of the evi- 
dence presented at the hearings. That report demonstrates beyond doubt the 
slavish adherence of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union to the Com- 
munist Party line, and its departure from CIO policy on the numerous occa- 
sions when CIO policy has not been acceptable to the Communist Party. The 
committee unanimously recommended to the CIO Executive Board that the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Union be expelled from the CIO and that its 
certificate of affiliation be withdrawn. 

When the CIO Executive Board considered the report and recommenda- 
tions of the committee last August, Hugh Bryson was present and spoke at 
length in opposition to the report and recommendations. Various other mem- 
bers of the Board also spoke, and direct testimony was given that Bryson 
had accepted and followed the instructions of the Communist Party in his 
conduct of the affairs of the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 
By a vote which was unanimous save for Bryson’s single dissent, the CIO 
Executive Board adopted a resolution finding that the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards had for years followed and still continued to 
follow the policies laid down for it by the Communist Party. The Executive 
Board, therefore, expelled that union from the CIO. 

The appeal received here today from the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards offers nothing of substance that was not fully considered by 
the CIO Executive Board. It is the opinion of the Appeals Committee that 
this appeal was not taken in good faith. It was deliberately filed late in an 
attempt to embarrass this Convention’s consideration of it. No official repre- 
sentative or member of the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards 
has chosen to appear before the Appeals Committee or before this Convention. 


The Appeals Committee has the following comments with regards to the 
specific points set forth in the Marine Cooks and Stewards appeal: 

1. The Appeal states that the Trial Committee ignored the record and 
ignored the proof submitted by the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union that 
it had fulfilled the objective set forth in Article II of the CIO Constitution. 
This statement is an arrant falsehood. The Committee’s report considered 
fully and in detail the voluminous testimony and documentation before the 
Committee. It found that the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union has not 
pursued the objectives set forth in Article II of the CIO Constitution “to 
protect and extend our democratic institutions and civil rights and liberties, 
and thus to perpetuate the cherished traditions of our democracy.”’ The Com- 
mittee found that the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, on the contrary, 
is not devoted to democracy or to our American form of government, and that 
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they give their loyalty solely to Soviet Communism and are willing tools of 
their Russian masters. The CIO Executive Board unanimously agreed with 
that conclusion, Bryson alone dissenting. 

2. The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Appeal makes several boasts about 
that organization’s asserted effectiveness as a trade union. The appeal is, 
however, wholly bare of any claim that the Marine Cooks and Stewards has 
ever deviated in the slightest from the Communist Party line. The report of 
the Executive Board Committee also noted that never during the lengthy hear- 
ings before it did the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union make any attempt 
to show that its policies had ever parted from Communist policy. The Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union still makes no such claim. 

3. The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Appeal next points out that its op- 
position to the Marshall Plan was one of the matters referred to by the Execu- 
tive Board Committee on which MCS'’s policy differed from that of the CIO. 
As the Appeal does not point out, MCS’s policy in this respect not only dif- 
fered from CIO policy but coincided with Communist policy. MCS’s Appeal 
then goes on to assert that last August various trade union officials, includ- 
ing John W. Livingston, Vice-President of the United Automobile Workers 
of America and the Secretary of this Appeals Committee, reported, after a 
trip to Europe, on the progress of the Marshall Plan. Their conclusions, the 
MCS’s Appeal asserts, support the position of the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
against the Marshall Plan. 

To these assertions there are two clear and simple answers. In the first 
place, the conclusion that the Marine Cooks and Stewards is Communist 
dominated does not rest alone on its opposition to the Marshall Plan. Its 
opposition to the Marshall Plan is but one of a score of examples pointed to 
by the Executive Board Committee of the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ adher- 
ence to Communist policy and hostility to CIO policy. The Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union was expelled because it has followed Communist policy in 
every detail for a period of more than 10 years, and still follows the Com- 
munist line today, and not because its views happened to coincide with those 
of the Communist Party on a single point. 

In the second place the report on the Marshall Plan made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Livingston and the other trade unionists constructively criticized the ad- 
ministration of the Plan, not its purpose. The Marshall Plan’s purpose is to 
aid the democratic countries of Western Europe in rebuilding their economies 
to enable them to resist Communist aggression from without or within. The 
CIO and the trade unionists who made the report are fully in agreement with 
that purpose. The Communist Party and the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Union are hostile to it. 

The trade unionists’ report did offer certain suggestions with respect to 
the administration of the Marshall Plan, and urged that affirmative action 
be taken to insure that the working people of Europe participate more fully in 
the benefits of economic recovery. Vice President Livingston’s stand in this 
regard is fully in accord with that taken in the resolution on Foreign Policy 
adopted by this Convention. That we demand a larger share of the benefits 
of the Plan for workers does not mean that we oppose the Plan. The position 
of the CIO and of the trade unionists who made the report cannot be con- 
fused with the position of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union. MCS does 
not agree with the purposes of the Marshall Plan and it does not want to see 
the living standards of Western Europe workers improved. The Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union and the Communist Party want Western Europe 
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to sink into chaos and want the lot of its workers to be so harsh that they 
will be the victims of Communist propaganda. 

4. The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Appeal next asserts that its ex- 
pulsion from the CIO violates its autonomy. The answer to this, too, is. sim- 
ple. Unions affiliated with the CIO are fully entitled to determine their own 
policy and honestly to disagree with the policy of the CIO majority. The CIO 
does not impose uniformity of opinion. But when a union rejects the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, and gives its loyalty to Russia and to Com- 
munism, instead of to democratic trade unionism, there is no place for it in 
the CIO. 

5. The MCS’s Appeal next claims that the amendment to the CIO Con- 
stitution providing for the expulsion of Communist dominated unions by the 
Executive Board was applied to it retroactively. The amendment in question 
did not, however, make any change in the objectives of the CIO. The CIO’s 
Constitution has always expressed our organization’s devotion to democratic 
principles. All that the amendment did was provide a new procedure for 
dealing in the future with unions whose basic loyalty is to objectives other 
than those of the CIO. There is nothing retroactive about that. Moreover the 
expulsion of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union was not based on the 
fact that it had been Communist dominated in prior years, but on the fact 
that it was and is still Communist dominated. Had MCS at any time ousted 
its Communist leaders and avowed a determination to adhere to CIO policy 
and to support American democracy it would have not been expelled. When 
the United Furniture Workers placed its house in order the Executive Board 
promptly dismissed the charges against it. 

Lastly, the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Appeal asserts that the best 
interests of American workers require a united fight by all working people 
against the Taft-Hartley law, the Subversive Activities Control] Bill and 
the attempts of big business to rob us of our economic gains. That is true. 
But that does not mean that the working people can unite for those purposes 
with persons or organizations wha do not really believe in them. We are 
all aware that the Communists do not believe in civil rights, except for them- 
selves. We are aware that they do not want economic gains for the American 
workers. Communists want depression, chaos and revolution. Their real 
objectives and ours have nothing in common. 

The Appeals Committee, therefore, recommends that the Appeal of the 
National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards be denied by the Convention. 


WM. POLLOCK, Chairman, Appeals Committee 
JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, Secretary, Appeals Committee 


T. M. McCORMICK LILYAN MOSCOWITZ 
GEORGE CRAIG C. V. OHALLORAN 
ORAL L. GARRISON JAMES W. CLICK 
TIMOTHY F. FLYNN JAMES A. DAVIS 
MARTIN C, KYNE FRANK BONACCI 
ANTHONY ESPOSITO GUSTAV FABER 
HUGH THOMPSON MICHAEL DI PIRRO 
MAURICE F. McELLIGOTT ADOLPH GERMER 


JOSEPH GERMANO 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POLLOCK: I move adoption of the report. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion before the house is the adoption of 
the report of the Committee on Appeals. 

I should like to ask before the question is put, is Mr. Bryson in this hall, 
the President of the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union? 

Are there any of the representatives of that organization in this hall 
who would like to present their point of view to this convention? 

All right; they are not here. 

This organization was given the benefit of a hearing before a Special 
Trial Committee. It appealed the decision of the Trial Committee to the 
Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It notified the 
officers of this organization that it intended to take an appeal to the National 
Convention of the CIO and that its representatives would appear here in 
person. They asked the officers of the National CIO to give them a tran- 
scribed record of the minutes of their trial, which we gave to them. We have 
provided them with every known kind of decent accommodation to enable 
them to present their point of view to this convention. They have not availed 
themselves of the privileges which have been accorded them. 

The Constitution provides, in substance, that they could not have an 
appeal properly before this convention, unless such appeal were presented 
to the convention within ten days prior to the convening of the convention. 
Despite that provision of the Constitution, which would have precluded them 
the opportunity of presenting their case to this convention, inasmuch as 
their appeal did not get here until today, we nevertheless again accorded 
them all of the democratic privileges, casting aside all of technicalities that 
accrue to members of our organizations. They are not here. The question, 
therefore, before the house is the motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, that requires 
a two-thirds vote of all the delegates present to expel this union. It will, 
therefore, require a standing vote. 

All delegates favoring the adoption of the committee’s report will stand 
on their feet. 

The delegates will please be seated. 

Those opposed to the committee’s report will stand on their feet. 

The report of the Appeals and Grievance Committee has been approved 
by more than two-thirds of the delegates accredited to this convention; in 
fact, by the unanimous vote of the delegates accredited to this convention, 
you expel the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union. And that ends this piece 
of business. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran reported for the committee, as follows: 


Resolution No. 40 
APPROVING AND ADOPTING ACTION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD IN 
EXPELLING COMMUNIST DOMINATED UNIONS FROM THE CIO 
Section 10 of Article VI of the Constitution of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, adopted by the Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the 
CIO, held at Cleveland, Ohio, between October 31 and November 4, 1949, 
reads as follows: 
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“Sec. 10. The Executive Board shall have the further power upon a two- 
thirds vote. to revoke the Certificate of Affiliation of or to expel or to take 
any other appropriate action against any national or international union or 
organizing committee the policies and activities of which are consistently 
directed toward the achievement of the program or the purposes of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organization, or other totalitarian movement, 
rather than the objectives and policies set forth in the constitution of the 
CIO. Any action of the Executive Board under this section may be appealed 
to the Convention, provided, however, that such action shall be effective 
when taken and shall remain in full force and effect pending the appeal.” 

The Eleventh Constitutional Convention also adopted, by overwhelming 
vote, a resolution which reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS: This Convention has amended the Constitution to empower 
the Executive Board to take appropriate action to maintain the integrity 
of the CIO and to protect it against those who seek to pervert it from its 
constitutional objectives and purposes. 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

“This Convention hereby instructs the Executive Board immediately to 
exercise its powers under Article VI, Section 10 of the Constitution and to 
take appropriate action to protect the CIO and to prevent the use of the 
good name of the CIO by those who have consistently directed their policies 
and activities toward the achievement of the program or the purposes of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organization or other totalitarian movements.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, held on November 5, 1949, William Steinberg, President of the 
American Radio Association and a member of the CIO Executive Board, filed 
charges with said Board that the policies and activities of the 


American Communications Association 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers Union of America 
International Fisherman & Allied Workers of America 
International Fur & Leather Workers Union 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 

National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards 

United Furniture Workers of America 

United Office & Professional Workers of America 

United Public Workers of America 


are consistently directed toward the achievement of the program and the 
purposes of the Communist Party rather than the objectives set forth in the 
Constitution of the CIO. 

The CIO Executive Board thereupon by resolution duly adopted author- 
ized the giving of notice of the charges to the various unions charged, and 
the appointment by the President of the CIO of a committee or committees to 
conduct hearings on the charges and to make reports and recommendations 
to the Executive Board. 

Pursuant to and in accordance with this resolution Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the CIO, designated committees comprised of members of the national 
CIO Executive Board to conduct hearings on the charges and to make reports 
to the Executive Board recommending appropriate action. Appointment of 
the Committees by President Murray was announced to and approved by 
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the Executive Board, and due notice of the appointment of the Committees 
and of the charges was given to each of the charged unions. 

Thereafter the elements in the United Furniture Workers, CIO, which 
sought to subject that union to Communist domination were decisively de- 
feated at that union’s convention. The democratic forces in the United 
Furniture Workers, led by President Pizer, ousted the Communist forces 
from union office and overwhelmingly adopted a resolution pledging support 
to the policies of the CIO. Subsequently the Committee which had been 
appointed to consider the charges against the Furniture Workers recom- 
mended that they be dismissed, and President Steinberg joined in this 
recommendation. The recommendation was accepted by the CIO Executive 
Board and the charges against the Furniture Workers were dismissed. 

Upon notice duly given, hearings were held by the designated Com- 
mittees with respect to each of the other charged unions. At these hearings 
the Committees heard testimony and received exhibits in support of and in 
opposition to the charges. In each instance the charged union was given 
full, complete, and adequate opportunity to present testimony and to submit 
material to the Committee in opposition to the charges. 

Following each hearing the Committee which conducted it presented its 
report, findings, and recommendations to the Executive Board of the CIO, 
at a meeting of that Board duly convened and held. The reports, findings and 
recommendations of the Committees thus presented to the CIO Executive 
Board concluded and found that the policies and activities of the 

American Communications Association 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers Union of America 

International Fishermen & Allied Workers of America 

International Fur & Leather Workers Union 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 

International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 

National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards 

United Office & Professional Workers of America 

United Public Workers of America 
are consistently directed toward the achievement of the program and the 
purposes of the Communist Party rather than the objectives and policies of 
the CIO, and recommended that the Executive Board revoke the certificate 
of affiliation theretofore granted to each of these unions and expel it from 
the CIO. 


Copies of each report, findings and recommendation were furnished to 
the charged union involved and to all of the members of the Executive 
Board present at the meeting at which the report was considered. In each 
instance the Executive Board afforded an opportunity to the charged union 
to be heard in opposition to the findings and recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and heard testimony both in support of and in opposition to the 
findings and recommendations. Thereafter the Executive Board approved 
each of the findings, reports and recommendations of the Committees and 
adopted resolutions expelling the 

American Communications Association 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers Union of America 

International Fishermen & Allied Workers of America 

International Fur & Leather Workers Union 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
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International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 

National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards 

United Office & Professional Workers of America 

United Public Workers of America 
from the CIO and cancelling the certificate of affiliation theretofore granted 
to each of these unions. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 

The CIO in convention assembled hereby ratifies, approves and confirms 
and adopts as the action of this convention in conformance with the pro- 
visions of Article III, Section 6 of our Constitution, the action of the CIO 
Executive Board in expelling from the CIO and cancelling the certificates of 
affiliation of the 

American Communications Association 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultual & Allied Workers Union of America 

International Fishermen & Allied Workers of America 

International Fur & Leather Workers Union 

International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers » 

National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards 

United Office & Professional Workers of America 

United Public Workers of America 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 

AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

The CIO commends President Murray, the Executive Board and its 
Committees which conducted the hearings, on the fair and careful manner 
in which they carried out the mandate of the last Constitutional Convention. 
The CIO notes with satisfaction that each of the charged unions was given 
a full and fair hearing after notice, and was accorded every opportunity to 
introduce documentary evidence and to present testimony, to file briefs and 
supplementary material, and to cross-examine opposing witnesses. The CIO 
particularly commends the Committees for their careful and meticulous 
weighing of the evidence, and for their detailed and dispassionate reports 
to the Executive Board. 

The CIO further notes that although the Committees concluded that the 
policies of the named international unions were directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the Communist Party rather than those of the CIO, 
the Committees also recognized that the rank and file members of the 
unions are not Communist but loyal American trade unionists who had been 
deceived and misled by leadership disloyal to them and to America. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

The CIO urges the members of the expelled unions who are loyal] to the 
principles of American democracy and of democratic unionism to return to 
the CIO and participate in building in CIO powerful industrial unions to 
protect and promote their trade union and democratic interests. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers have already done so. 

The CIO declares that it will continue its fight against Communism until 
the last adherent of that vicious totalitarian ideology is rooted out of the 


trade union movement. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption of this resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have heard the motion. It is to adopt 
the report of the committee, and in accordance with the provision of the 
Constitution you will again be required to stand. 

Those favoring the report of the committee will stand. 

Those opposed to committee’s report will stand. 

The resolution has been adopted by more than two-thirds of the delegates 
accredited to this convention; in fact, by the unanimous vote of the delegates 
accredited to this convention. And the unions stand expelled. 

That is that. 


LABOR LAW CONFERENCE 


SECRETARY CAREY: General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg has asked 
me to announce that the CIO Legal Department is sponsoring a conference 
on labor law in this hotel immediately following the adjournment of this con- 
vention. This conference will take place commencing on Friday afternoon 
and will conclude Sunday morning. The conference will deal with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, status of the law governing picketing, problems arising from 
change in union affiliation, negotiating and drafting pension and insurance 
agreements and civil liberties and national security. There will be a dinner 
in connection with the conference on Saturday night at this hotel, which will 
be addressed by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, who will speak on our 
national labor policy. All delegates and guests attending the convention 
are cordially invited to attend this conference, which it is believed will be of 
interest to them. There is a desk where you may obtain the program for the 
conference and register for the same. If you have any questions you may 
communicate with one of Mr. Goldberg’s staff in Room 641. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I recognize you have worked pretty hard 
today,—and this is Thanksgiving Day. Many of you want to get out and 
eat a bit and imbibe on this festive occasion. So the Chair will entertain a 
motion, if you are willing to recess and meet promptly at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, the convention at 5:00 o’clock, 
p.m., stood adjourned until tomorrow, November 24, 1950, at 9:30 o’clock, 
a. m.) 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Chicago, Illinois 
November 24, 1950 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will temporarily suspend the final report of 
the Committee on Resolutions and call now upon the Committee on Cénstitu- 
tion—Secretary Baldanzi, of the Committee on Constitution 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Constitution Committee 
recommends the following changes in the Constitution. As the delegates are 
aware, there has been an expressed desire that the National CIO convention 
in the future be scheduled in some week other than Thanksgiving week, as 
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there are many people who would like to spend that holiday at home with 
their families. 

I might say that the officers of National CIO are aware of this problem, 
and the convention was originally scheduled for Montreal this year, but be- 
cause of immigration problems it was necessary to change the place and the 
date. That is why we are meeting in Chicago. The convention, as I say, was 
originally scheduled for the month of October, which would have permitted 
people to spend Thanksgiving at home. 

But under the language of the Constitution the officers were limited from 
the standpoint of time, because it specifies that the convention shall be held 
in October or November. 

It is very difficult to arrange for it in November, especially in election 
years, because you either conflict with the elections or you take out of the 
field many of the people who are actively engaged in political action work. 


ARTICLE VII, SECTION 2 


The Constitution Committee recommends that Section 2 of Article VII, 
dealing with the convention be amended by striking out the words “months 
of October or November’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “last quarter 
of the year.” As amended, Section 2 will read: 

Sec. 2. A Convention shall be held each year during the last quarter of the 
year at a time and place designated by the Executive Board. The Executive 
Board shall give at least 30 days’ notice of the time and place which it so 
designates. Special conventions may be called upon 30 days’ notice by the 
Executive Board. 

This will give the officers a span of three months, rather than the months 
of October and November, and if we have to have the convention later than 
the month of October I am sure it can be arranged following Thanksgiving 
and within sufficient time that it does not interfere with the Christmas 


holidays. 
The committee recommends adoption of the section as amended. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


ARTICLE VIII, SECTION 1(a) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The other amendment that the 
committee is recommending to you deals with Section 1 (a) of Article VIII, 
and has to do with revenue. It now reads: 

Sec. 1 (a). For the 12-month period commencing with the month of No- 
vember 1949, each National and International Union and Organizing Com- 
mittee shall pay, on or before the 15th of each month for the preceding month, 
an additional and non-recurring special per capita tax of 2 cents per member 
per month which shall be ear-marked and applied to advance the interests 
of the CIO and its membership. The provisions of Section 4 of this Article 
shall apply to this Section 1 (a). 

If you will recall, the original purpose of this section was to provide Na- 
tional CIO with funds with which to complete the job of reorganizing those 
organizations that were dominated by Communism, and because that task has 
not been completed it is recommended by the Constitution Committee that 
this section be retained in the Constitution, with the following amendment: 
By striking out “1949” and substituting in lieu thereof “1950.” 
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The committee recommends adoption of the section as amended. 
The recommendation of the committe was adopted. 


ARTICLE VIII, SECTION 2 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: The next recommendation of 
the committee is in reference to Section 2, Article VIII, pages 23 and 24 of 
the Constitution, dealing with revenue, and it now reads: 

“Sec. 2. Each local industrial union shall pay on the 15th of each month, 
for the preceding month, a per capita tax of seventy-five cents per member per 
month. The local industrial unions shall also pay to the Organization one-half 
of the initiation fee received by such local industrial union from its members, 
which payment to the Organization shall in no case be less than $1 per 
member.” 

The Constitution Committee recommends the following change, by strik- 
ing out the words “seventy-five cents,” appearing on page 24, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “one dollar,’ which puts us more in relationship 
with the per capita tax of international unions, and it may have a tendency 
to not discourage local industrial unions to affiliate with their respective in- 
ternational unions. 

The committee recommends adoption of this section as amended. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BALDANZI: Mr. Chairman, the Constitu- 
tion Committee recommends that the Constitution of the CIO, adopted in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949, be readopted by this convention, with the changes 
I have just enumerated. The committee recommends adoption of the Consti- 
tution in its entirety, with these changes. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have heard the motion. Those favoring the 
motion to adopt will say aye; those opposed, no. The motion prevails. 

The Chair will entertain a motion to discharge the committee with the 
thanks of the convention. 

The motion suggested by the President was offered, seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Appeals. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


Committee Chairman Pollock reported for the committee as follows: 

The appeal of the National Marine Cooks and Stewards was the only ap- 
peal to come before the committee at this convention. 

With the adoption of the report on that appeal, the committee has com- 
pleted its work. 

The report is signed by: 


WILLIAM POLLACK, Textile—Chairman 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW—Secretary 
CYRIL O’HALLORAN, UAW 

LILYAN MOSCOWITZ, Barbers 
CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 

MARY HANSCOM, CWA 

JAMES CLICK, IUE 

FRED FULFORD, Furniture 
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RALPH REISER, Glass 

MIKE DI PIRRO, GCEOC 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 
ANTHONY ESPOSITO, Playthings 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers 
JOHN DOHERTY, Steelworkers 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
ORAL GARRISON, Southern Drive 
FRANK BONACCI, Reg. Dir. (Utah) 
TIM FLYNN, Reg. Dir. (Northern Cal.) 
GEORGE CRAIG, Reg. Dir. (Pa.) 
HUGH THOMPSON, Reg. Dir. (N. Y.) 
JAMES DAVIS, Mo. IUC 

MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Ill. IUC. 
MIKE NOVAK, Wayne County IUC 
NICK ZONARICH, Steelworkers 
ADOLPH GERMER, Nat’! Rep. 


Committee on Appeals 





We therefore recommend the committee be discharged. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals as a whole. 

The motion was adopted. 

... A motion was made that the committee be discharged with the thanks 
of the convention 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 138 
HIGHLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The CIO Legislative Program is intended and designed to meet the prob- 
lems and needs of both our Nation and its people. It is designed to equip 
us to carry out our world responsibility in the defense of freedom and the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace. 

The CIO Legislative program, briefly set forth below and enlarged upon 
in companion resolutions, proposes that we take immediate and effective 
steps to insure the full democratic mobilization of our economic resources 
in order to achieve maximum production and abundance. By such mobiliza- 
tion America can forge both the weapons of war to meet and defeat the 
threat of Communist aggression and the tools of peace to fight poverty, 
hunger, disease, insecurity and injustice. 

In this effort to build a richer and more secure life for people every- 
where, we must fight against forces of reaction on both the right and the 
left. We fight against the forces of monopoly and scarcity who, in their blind 
pursuit of their selfish interest, have blocked the expansion of production of 
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basic materials and power, have undermined our national strength and 
weakened the forces of freedom. 

Before itemizing the measures that should be brought to debate, to 
record votes and passed by the 82nd Congress, it should be noted that the 
balance sheet of the 81st Congress to date shows some progress toward the 
realization of President Truman’s Fair Deal Program. 

Since the 1949 CIO Convention, and due in large measure to the militant 
and successful collective bargaining by our affiliated unions for old age 
pensions, Congress enacted amendments to the Social Security Act increasing 
benefits 77 per cent, removing discriminatory exemptions and extending 
coverage to 10 million workers previously denied the Act’s protection. But 
this improvement, though substantial, was marred by the last-minute 
attachment of the Knowland “scab-or-starve’ amendments which, unless 
speedily repealed, can be used to destroy effective Federal standards gov- 
erning the referral of unemployed workers to struck, substandard, or other- 
wise unsuitable jobs, and by the striking out of provisions for disability 
insurance and improved public assistance. 

Congress extended rent control for six months, to December 31, 1950, 
with a weak provision for a further six-months extension if States or localities 
so voted. 

Attempts to remove submerged oil resources from full Federal control 
were defeated. 

The Displaced Persons Act was amended to remove anti-Catholic, anti- 
Semitic, and other discriminatory provisions. 

Isolationist attempts to reduce funds for the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and for military assistance under the North Atlantic Pact were 
defeated as were similar attempts to eliminate the initial appropriations for 
President Truman’s Point Four Program. 

An attempt by the Dixiegop coalition to restore the House Rules Com- 
mittee’s veto power over legislation was defeated. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, the Dixiegop coalition blocked 
FEPC and other civil rights legislation and continued to block repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The real estate lobby and its allies cut out of the Middle Income Housing 
Bill its best feature by persuading Congress to strike out long-term, low- 
interest loans to housing cooperatives. 

Congress passed, but fortunately President Truman vetoed, the Kerr Bill 
which would have restricted Federal regulation of gas prices, and the Basing 
Point Bill which would have legalized price fixing agreements. 

Coalitions of anti-Fair Deal forces of both Parties prevented action on 
many items which are of vital importance in strengthening and expanding 
our economy for the hard years of democratic mobilization and production 
that lie ahead. No action was taken on President Truman’s recommendation 
for economic expansion to achieve and maintain an economy of full employ- 
ment, full production and full purchasing power, on his recommendations for 
Federal standards to improve unemployment insurance coverage and benefits, 
nor upon the CIO’s recommendations for a nationalized system of unemploy- 
ment insurance and a public employment service, both now plainly needed 
in the mobilization and use of our manpower resources. 

No action was taken on national health insurance. 

Federal aid to education and the bill for the establishment of a Labor 
Extension Service was blocked in the House Labor Committee. 
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No action was taken on the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, 
described by the Department of Defense and President Truman as a necessary 
defense measure; and no action was taken to extend integrated regional 
development of rivers and natural resources, utilizing the experience gained 
in TVA. 

A farm program fair to consumers as well as to farmers was blocked. 

The 81st Congress succumbed to McCarthyism and pro-election hysteria 
when it passed the so-called Subversive Control] Bill and then, although few 
knew, even in the most general way, what the bill contained, re-passed it 
over President Truman’s courageous and historic veto. 

The 82nd Congress must see to it that we and other free nations are 
equipped to combat Communist aggression with both hands and with means 
sufficient to defeat the Communist threat as rapidly as may be, and if pos- 
sible, without the third world war that Communist aggression will unleash if 
weakness among the free nations makes such aggression seem likely to 
succeed. 

Leaders of the isolationist suicide squadrons assume a global war to be 
inevitable, yet would fight it with the fewest possible number of allies on our 
side. Senator Taft to the contrary notwithstanding, Western Europe can and 
must be defended, as was Korea. Responsible Republicans, who agree that 
we must strengthen and support the peoples resisting Communist aggression, 
should prevail upon Senator Taft to leave foreign policy and national defense 
matters to others who do not have this long record of defeatism and wrong 
judgment. 

We call upon the final session of the 81st Congress and on the incoming 
82nd Congress to enact a legislative program based on the principle of 
equality of sacrifice in the mobilization effort and on continued extension of 
the humanitarian social welfare programs at home and abroad that have 
been continuously approved by the American people during the past twenty 
years. Adoption of such a program—the essentials of which are listed below 
—will improve the well being of our citizens, strengthen the national morale 
and contribute mightily to the effectiveness of the democratic cause through- 
out the world. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that in pursuance of these 
objectives, we call for the enactment of legislative measures, including the 
following: 

1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of a fair and 
equitable labor relations law, based on the principles of the Wagner Act; 
and for the defeat of any proposals which will approve the use of injunctions 
to break strikes or to weaken the collective bargaining process. 

2. Enactment of an effective excess profits tax. The present 81st Con- 
gress has given a moral commitment to enact an excess profits tax this year, 
and it should honor its pledge. The 82nd Congress should enact a permanent, 
progressive tax program that fairly levies the burden of increased taxes on 
the basis of ability to pay, and closes old and new tax loopholes. It should 
defeat the NAM and similar plans to put $8 billion of the $10 billion in 
necessary new taxes on low income families by a sales tax costing more than 
$300 per year per family. 

3. Extension and strengthening of nationwide rent control to meet the 
new housing emergency. Millions of families in defense production centers 
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and elsewhere must be protected against impending rises in the cost of 
shelter. In view of the early expiration of the present laws this legislation 
must be enacted by the 81st Congress. 

4. Amendment of the Defense Production Act to provide our government 
with a truly effective weapon against inflation. Special interest loopholes in 
the law must be closed, and commodity speculation must be regulated. The 
Act’s wage-price tie-in provision is inequitable and unworkable. If put into 
effect, it would freeze wages in those industries whose prices were con- 
trolled. Since industrial workers do not customarily eat the goods they pro- 
duce, the law makes no sense. Operation of the wage-price tie-in would, 
moreover, freeze wage and salary earners in an under-privileged position in 
the economy. The Act should provide authority for selective and general 
price controls without the necessity for wage controls and should provide 
for effective controls over food prices and for grade labeling. 

The Act should moreover be amended to make more adequate provision 
for eliminating bottlenecks in the production or distribution of materials by 
expanding facilities. Such expansion should, if possible be handled by federal 
aid to private enterprise. If necessary it should be handled by government 
construction, lease or operation. 

5. Repeal or drastic amendment of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
to do away with unworkable “registration,” dangerous listing of defense 
facilities, discrimination against aliens which daily makes our international 
position ridiculous, and elimination of other evils described by President 
Truman in his veto message. 

6. Granting of Statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, and of home rule for the 
District of Columbia. These measures are long overdue and are urgently 
needed to strengthen democracy’s case in the contest with Communist 
propaganda. 

7. Repeal of the Knowland “scab-or-starve” amendment and establish- 
ment of a nationalized system of unemployment insurance and public em- 
ployment offices, now obviously needed for the effective mobilization and 
best use at highest skills of all our manpower. Pending the establishment 
of such a system, Congress should provide improved Federal benefits standards 
as regards amounts, duration and eligibility, and should extend coverage 
and provide for the transfer of benefit credits from State to State as man- 
power needs may require. 

8. Improvement of the Wage-Hour Act to 

(1) increase the minimum wage to at least $1 an hour, 

(2) strengthen its overtime provisions, 

(3) remove discriminatory exemptions, 

(4) extend coverage to at least 7 million more workers engaged in 
commerce or in industries affecting commerce, and 

(5) restore the Secretary’s power to sue on behalf of workers for 
unpaid wages due under the Act. 

9. Provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey) Act; defeat attempts by employers paying substandard 
wages to repeal or weaken the Act. 

10. Adequate appropriations to 

(1) increase military strength, and 

(2) increase the military strength of our allies in the United Nations, 
and 

(3) launch an all-out peace offensive to help people in underdeveloped 
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areas to help themselves; this means an increase of billions a year 

in ECA and Point Four aid. 

11. Provide federal aid to build houses for those who need them most, 
Repeal present discriminatory credit regulations which prevent workers’ 
families from buying new houses; substitute direct controls that will provide: 

(1) strict allocation of building materials with top priority (after 
defense projects) for public housing and houses priced to sell to 
average families, and 

(2) control and roll back prices of building materials, and control sale 
prices of new houses, both old and new. 

12. Enact an FEPC bill and other civil rights legislation recommended 
by the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. Specifically, we call for: 

(1) Passage of a Fair Employment Practices bill; 

(2) Passage of legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemocratic 
restrictions on the right to vote; 

(3) Enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill; 

(4) Passage of measures to bar segregation in inter-state travel; 

(5) Enactment of safeguards against segregation in federal appropri- 
ations for state aid. 

(6) Reform of the procedures of Congressional Committees to insure 
fair treatment of witnesses and of persons and organizations who 
are made the subjects of testimony before such committees. 

To make possible enactment of the first five of those measures, it will 
first be necessary to repeal the Wherry Amendment to Senate Rule XXII 
which by (1) requiring 64 votes to limit debate and (2) exempting from any 
limitation on debate changes in this and other Senate rules, attempts to lock 
in place forever minority rule by filibuster. 

13. Federal aid to education and an effective Labor Extension Service 
in the Department of Labor. 

14. Add national health insurance to the Social Security Act, also perma- 
nent and total and temporary partial disability insurance; increase old age 
benefits to provide a decent minimum standard of living; and extend the 
Socia] Security Act’s coverage to all migrant farm and industrial workers. 

15. Establish uniform Federal standards and codes for industrial health 
and safety and for workmen’s compensation. 

16. Adjust veterans’ benefits to meet rising costs and similarly modernize 
the veterans’ readjustment allowances program. 

17. Speed construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, 
certified as a national defense necessity by the Department of Defense and 
President Truman. 

18. Undertake the integrated regional development of rivers and natural 
resources utilizing the experience gained in TVA. 

19. Provide for the development and maintenance of a U. S. merchant 
marine of size and status commensurate with this country’s role of leadership 
in world affairs. 

20. Initiate a comprehensive forestry program, including direct federal 
regulation of timber cutting on all timber lands, in order to stop the dan- 
gerous depletion of our timber resources. 

21. Support a farm program geared to a full economy, including reason- 
able price and income support, farm credits, soil conservation, improvement 
of rural living standards, and protection of consumers. 
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22. Enactment of measures directed toward expanding world trade and 
eliminating barriers to economic cooperation. 

23. Defeat special interest raids, such as attempts to: restrict Federal 
regulation of gas rates, remove submerged oil resources from Federal control, 
or give immunity to monopolistic basing point practices. 

24. Free Congress from anti-democratic minority control, delay and 
hidden votes by: 

(1) repeal of the Wherry amendment (as stated above) ; 

(2) providing for the selection of Congressional Committee chairmen 

and members; 
providing for joint House and Senate Committee hearings on 
identical or similar bills; 

(4) installing electrical voting devices in both Houses to save time 
and give people a record of every vote cast by their elected Rep- 
resentatives and Senators; 

(5) Defeating any attempt to restore the House Rules Committee’s 
veto power over legislation; 

(6) Providing for the broadcasting and televising of Congressional 
debates. 

25. Do away with the outmoded electoral college and provide for direct 
election of President and Vice President. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: This contains the highlights 
of the legislative program, all of the contents of the various resolutions that 
have been adopted, and sets them up in such a manner to enable the Legis- 
lative Committee to go to work on them. 

It emphasizes certain parts of our legislative program, such as the 
housing legislation, and it emphasizes the drive to enact the FEPC bill, 
and it emphasizes the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the repeal of the 
Wherry Amendment, and various other anti-labor amendments and laws 
now existing; and it calls for doing away with the Electoral College, and 
calls for other electoral reforms. 

It is a full review of our legislative action to date, and a reaffirmation 
and demand for speedy action on adjusting legislation that needs adjusting. 

Your committee recommends adoption of this resolution on the legis- 
lative program. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 21 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Our nation must achieve equality of educational opportunity; we must 
continue to improve education. An educated population is a prime necessity 
in a democracy. Our nation must spend enough money so that an adequate 
education is available to every child regardless of race, color, religion or 
geographical location. Education in the United States today falls short of 
this standard in a number of respects. 

American children are suffering a tragic injustice because of the gross 
inadequacy of the educational services provided by certain states. This dis- 
parity is most glaringly evident in the contrast between the facilities in the 
low income southern states and those in wealthier industrial states, while 
within the southern states segregated schools for Negroes receive less than 
the amounts, small to begin with, that are appropriated for white children. 
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For instance, according to the U. S. Office of Education, in ten southern 
states during the school year 1947-48, Negro teachers were paid $1,742 while 
white teachers were paid $2,271; Negro children attended schools valued at 
$67 per child, while white children in the same ten states attended schools 
valued at $271 per child; in 1945-46 in those states maintaining segregated 
schools expenditure per white child was $104.66 and expenditure per Negro 
child was $57.57. Merely to bring school buildings for Negroes up to the low 
level of the facilities for whites would cost more than $400 million. Being 
more expensive, a segregated system of education provides both groups with 
a less adequate educational system. It raises barriers to the mutual under- 
standing of young people of different racial origins and is one of the major 
blots on our democratic record. 

A recent New York Times article encouragingly reports that more than 
one hundred Negroes are today attending more than twenty ‘white’ univer. 
sities and colleges in states which maintain segregation by law. In the recent 
Supreme Court case involving the University of Oklahoma, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations entered the case as a friend of the Court arguing 
that a “separate but equal’’ educational system was unconstitutional. 

Schools for children in rural areas are receiving approximately 60 percent 
less expenditure per child than is being received by schools for children in 
urban areas. Ninety percent of the communities without public library serv- 
ice in the United States are in the rural areas. 

In spite of the campaign to raise teachers’ salaries, teachers today are 
receiving in real wages only a little more than they were being paid in 1939 
and less than 1929. Ten percent of our teachers, approximately 100,000, are 
still teaching on emergency teaching certificates. Ninety percent of these are 
in the rural areas. At least two million American children of school age are 
not attending any school. 

In both the 80th and 81st Congress, the United States Senate passed a 
federal aid to education bill which would provide approximately $300 million 
in federal funds for aid to the nation’s schools. Twice, reactionary forces in 
the House Labor Committee and lack of aggressive leadership to support the 
Senate Bill have killed this legislation. 

More than 7 million children will be added to the number who are of 
school age during the next 10 years, and at least $15 billion must be spent to 
build the 520,000 classrooms needed adequately to house our total school 
population. Local and state governments in many parts of our nation cannot 
possibly finance this schoo] building program. Already our present school 
buildings are bursting at the seams with the additional growth in school pop- 
ulation during the last two years. Immediate federal action in this field is 
necessary. 

Although hearings have been held by the House Labor Committee on the 
school construction bill, as yet no bill has been reported which will begin to 
meet this pressing need. 

Recent inadequate appropriations of Congress for surplus foods to be 
used in the school lunch program have definitely curtailed the amount of 
foodstuffs going to American children under this program. 

For many years, independent research has shown that college education 
was not available to many of the sons and daughters coming from families 
in the lower economic brackets. Distinguished educators have stated bluntly 
that it is possible to replace the present students enrolled in universities 
with a higher calibre of students from the groups that are financially unable 
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to send their children to college. The GI Bill of Rights helped to correct this 

situation and to bring new life into the academic world. 

It is important that opportunity for study in the field of higher education 
should be made available to all young people on the basis of merit and ability, 
rather than on the basis of the income group from which these young people 
come. 

In a democracy, education must be a continuing process which extends 
throughout adult life. American farmers have long enjoyed millions of dol- 
lars worth of educational benefits through the Federal Agricultural Extension 
Service, while management representatives can avail themselves of services 
provided by publicly supported universities and other institutions. But in 
the United States, public educational services for the nation’s wage earners, 
other than the purely vocational training, are almost entirely lacking. 

Led by the National Committee for the Extension of Labor Education, 
supported by all branches of the labor movement, unions supported bills to 
establish a Labor Extension Service in the United States Department of 
Labor. These were introduced in the 79th, 80th and 81st Congress in an 
effort to provide the nation’s wage earners with a federally supported labor 
extension service operating through cooperation of unions and universities 
within the states. 

Early in the first session of the 81st Congress, the Labor Extension Serv- 
ice Bill was approved by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
but it has remained on the Senate calendar, without action. Hearings on the 
bill were held by the Subcommittee on Labor, but no action followed from the 
full House Committee on Labor and Education. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO urges the 82nd Congress to enact: 

1. A general federal aid to education bill so that, together with appropri- 
ations by the various states, improved facilities on the elementary and high 
school levels shall be assured, so that every child shall have a good education, 
every class a good teacher, and every teacher a good salary. This bill should 
provide: 

(a) that the individual states shall make the decisions as to whether non- 
public schools shall be eligible for federal aid and as to the kinds of 
services that shall be covered in these schools by federal grants; 

(b) that at least 75 percent of funds appropriated in a general federal aid 
bill shall be earmarked for teachers’ salaries. 

2. A school construction bill which will provide at least 3 billion dollars 
in federal funds over a period of five years for a comprehensive, nation-wide 
school building program, 

3. A scholarship bill which, through federal grants to the states, will 
make possible college education for students who would not otherwise be 
able to attend. 

4, An adequate budget for the present school lunch program. 

5. A labor extension service bill which will provide for workers the 
same services now available to farmers through the Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service. 

6. A bill authorizing $35,000,000 a year for federal grants to aid states 
in developing health services for children of elementary and secondary school 
age. : 

7. A bill to establish a five-year program of federal aid to the states for 
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setting up demonstrations of free library service in areas inadequately served 
or without any kind of library service. 

8. Provisions in all federal legislation dealing with education for proper 
safeguards against racial segregation and discrimination. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That we urge our affilated International and Local Unions, City and State 
Industrial Union Councils and individual members to take an increasingly 
active part in parent-teacher organizations, in the selection and election of 
local school board officials and state boards of education. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 45 
JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 

The Jewish Labor Committee, consisting of 500,000 American workers of 
Jewish origin and faith, has a consistent record of active support of the free 
labor movement throughout the world. 

The Committee was among the first to arouse the American people and 
the American labor movement to fight the menace of Hitlerism and Fascism 
abroad. 

The Committee was foremost in giving aid to, and maintaining contact 
with the underground democratic trade union movement of Europe during 
the dark days of Hitlerism. 

The Committee was responsible for rescuing from the clutches of Fascism, 
and later from the scourge of Communism, thousands of trade unionists and 
their families, bringing to this country hundreds of active labor men and 
women, and contributing to the rehabilitation of many others so that they 
might take their place in rebuilding the free labor movement of Europe. 

The Committee is responsible for the establishment of producers’ coop- 
eratives, children’s homes, immigration programs, relief activities and a wide- 
spread labor child adoption program to aid the democratic survivors of Nazi 
and Communist oppression. 

The Committee is carrying on a program with organized labor designed 
to promote better relationships and increased understanding among workers 
of all races, creeds and religions in order to eliminate discrimination and 
prejudice. 

The Committee has always maintained a close relationship with the 
Congress of Industria] Organizations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention endorses the Jewish Labor Committee and its 
activities and urges its affiliates to cooperate with and extend aid and 
assistance to help the Jewish Labor Committee carry out its program to 
further the cause of democracy and freedom, at home and abroad. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: You have on your tables two 
mimeographed resolutions that we were unable to get into the book because 
of the late arrival of these resolutions. 
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Resolution No. 61 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor, in the 
sixteen years of its existence has, in the promotion of apprenticeship programs 
throughout the United States, followed the commendable practice of avoiding 
any semblance of dictating to labor and management, and has confined its 
services to assisting labor and management. 

The Eleventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in Cleveland last year, by resolution, pointed to the need for 
further emphasis on the training of all-round skilled workmen and recom- 
mended that the component international unions of the organization cooperate 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the establishment of sound apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The critical world situation at this time has made the manpower situation 
a matter of primary consideration for the government, management and 
industry. 

Certain other types of training on the job other than apprenticeship 
are needed in order to utilize the skilled work force to the greatest advantage. 

Legislation has been introduced which would provide assistance to labor 
and management in the development of this type of training. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

Since the Bureau of Apprenticeship, with its understanding of the 
problems of labor and management and the skill of its field force in labor 
relations, can be expected to carry on this needed activity with due respect 
to the prerogatives of labor and management, the Twelfth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations goes on record as 
being in favor of such legislation and urges its officers and International 
Unions to use their best efforts to obtain its passage. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 


adoption. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 62 
LABOR NEWSPAPERS 


The growth of monopoly newspaper towns is diminishing news coverage 
to a point where the people fail to receive even the basic minimum information 
necessary to perform wisely their duties as citizens ina democracy. 

The decrease in the number of daily newspapers is seriously limiting the 
job opportunities for newspaper workers. 

The publishers have taken advantage of this monopolistic trend, the 
decrease in newspaper jobs, the growing concentration of power into a few 
hands in the industry and repressive labor legislation such as the Taft-Hartley 
Act to prosecute newspaper unions and attempt to weaken and destroy them. 

Newspaper unions need new bargaining levers in order to reestablish 
real collective bargaining in the industry 

The joint publication of the Pittsburgh Daily Reporter for 34 successive 
days by the 12 newspaper unions involved in the recent lockout on the three 
Pittsburgh dailies has proved beyond question that unions can successfully 
operate their own daily newspapers. 

This tremendously successful venture became possible only because ade- 
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quate plant facilities happened to be available and because of other fortuitous 
circumstances that might never be duplicated elsewhere during an emergency, 

This experience has proven beyond question the necessity for trade unions 
to own and maintain their own printing plants where daily newspapers may 
be produced to protect the news sources for communities deprived of their 
regular daily newspapers. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the National CIO Convention goes on record as being in support in 
principle of the proposals advanced by the American Newspaper Guild for 
establishing centrally located daily newspapers owned and operated by unions 
in cooperation with interested groups and individuals. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That the National CIO Convention heartily congratulates the twelve news- 
paper unions of Pittsbugh for their excellent demonstration of trade union 
solidarity and spirited public service by publishing the Pittsburgh Daily 
Reporter as a joint newspaper union enterprise while they were locked out 
of their jobs on the three daily papers in their city. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
committee, and the Chair recognizes Secretary Mazey of the United Auto 


Workers. 


DELEGATE EMIL MAZEY, Auto Workers: Brother Chairman, sister 
and brother delegates, I arise to support this resolution because I believe 
that it is about time that we analyzed the role that; the American Press is 
playing as it affects the labor movement and as it affects the people of our 
nation as a whole. 

During the last political campaign the press of this nation played the 
most criminal role in its history in attacking all progressive measures, in 
attacking the candidates labor had indorsed and supported; and they did 
this in trying to protect in advance their interest as a business profit organi- 
zation. 

Newspapers for years have masqueraded under the slogan of “free 
press,” but the fact of the matter is for all practical purposes we do not 
have, and have never had, a free press in America. The newspapers are in 
business not to give us information, not to give us the facts on public issues 
they are primarily in business to make money. And they don’t make money 
by the nickels which newsboys collect im selling papers. The real revenue 
of newspapers comes out of advertising. The large corporations who buy most 
of the ads have a great deal to say about the policies of newspapers, about the 
kind of stories newspapers print and the way the stories are slanted. 

In 1947 a Vice President of the General Motors Corporation in speaking 
to a dinner of Associated Press editors, let the cat out of the bag. On that 
occasion he said large corporations did not really advertise in order to sell 
automobiles or sell to the consumer their products, but actually bought these 
ads to keep the newspapers going for other services newspapers rendered. 
And I believe that to be a fact. 

In the City of Detroit, where I make my home, all three of the news- 
papers carried the most vicious anti-social campaign that I have ever seen. 
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The Detroit News, the Detroit Times and the Detroit Free Press labeled all 
the candidates we supported as socialists. They carried cartoons of we labor 
leaders, picturing us as big goons with huge clubs, and carried on the kind of 
vicious hysteria that Senator McCarthy has become a symbol of. And we were 
not able to get our side of the story into the newspapers at all. 

For example, the Detroit newspapers attacked A.D.A. for its role in the 
campaign, and when the leaders of that liberal organization wrote replies to 
the attacks made on them the newspapers did not have the courtesy of car- 
rying their reply or answer. 

So I say to you it is about time we let our sania know of the role 
and character of the press, and let them know that newspapers have exactly 
the same role in our society as the giant steel corporations or auto corpora- 
tions or the rest of the big business corporations, primarily interested in pro- 
ducing things for profit, not because it necessarily serves any public need. 

To cite another example of the role of our press, about a year ago we 
had roaring headlines in Detroit newspapers which said, “Bomb Plot in 
Briggs’ Plant.” I happen to come from a plant of the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, and if you saw this big scare headline and saw the story, you 
would think the members of that local had started a revolution by themselves. 
We got into the matter of the bomb, and found that during the war period 
the fire marshall in the Briggs plant had stored some fire bombs for demon- 
stration, to point out how to put these bombs out in the event they might be 
dropped in our plants. The fire marshal’s office happened to be in the paint 
shop, and he kept. these bombs in his office all these years, and some got scat- 
tered into the paint shop, and the workers began to play catch with the 
bombs, not knowing what they were. We made an investigation and worked 
with the Detroit police and with the F.B.I., and it was cleared up satisfac- 
torily, and it was proven there was not any plot on the part of the union to 
destroy the plant. 

When all the facts came out we didn’t have another headline to say, 
“Bomb Plot at Briggs Explained,” but on page 37 of the Detroit News they 
had two small paragraphs stating that the bombs had been sitting around 
the plant and there wasn’t really anything to it. 

But the public as a whole, who saw these glaring headlines got the 
impression we had planted bombs in the plant, and got the impression we 
were trying to blow the lid off the shop; and I am very sure there were few 
who ever saw the explanation in the two short paragraphs. I spoke to a 
businessmen’s luncheon group about two years ago, and I used this scare 
headline and asked the men, assembled at the dinner, how many had seen 
the headline. All of them raised their hands. I asked them if they knew of 
the explanation, how may had seen the explanation on page 37, and there 
wasn’t a single one that saw the explanation. After the session was over 
several of them admitted to me they had the impression we were trying to 
blow up the plant. 

So I believe we have the responsibility of exposing the role and character 
of the American newspapers, and I believe we have the job of reaching our 
members more even then we do and take practical steps working toward our 
own daily newspapers so our people can have the facts. 

When you take into account the fact newspapers get into the homes of 
our members 365 days a year, and most of our organizations have a monthly 
periodical and the most we get into their homes is twelve times a year, you 
begin to realize the tremendous problem we have facing us. In our union we 
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plan on working towards a weekly paper that will deal with community 
problems so we can attempt to answer these slanderous attacks the American 
press is carrying out against the labor movement as a whole. 

This resolution, with the experience of the American Newspaper Guild in 
Pittsburgh, ought to give us the incentive to really work and do everything 
We can to establish the necessary facilities so that we can in the not too 
distant future have a labor paper of our own so we can take these questions 
to our people and give them intelligent and non-biased facts relating to all 
the matters that take place in our daily life. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
committee. 
Those favoring the motion will say aye; those opposed, no. 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 
The Chair will recognize Secretary Curran of the Resolutions Committee. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the Resolutions Committee, I report that the resolutions have been concluded 
and the report is signed: 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW—Chairman 

JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU—Secretary 

EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

CHARLES LINDBERG, Brewery 

BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 

JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas 

JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 

HAROLD ASH, IAWOC 

JOHN GREEN, IUMSWA 

MARTIN GRAYSON, Lithographers 

HARRY MARTIN, ANG 

LEWIS CLARK, Packinghouse 

A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil 

JOSEPH CHILDS, Rubber 

DAVID McDONALD), Steelworkers 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 

JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

H. E. GEIGER, Woodworkers 

FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, Reg. Dir. (Mass.) 

JAMES LEARY, Reg. Dir. (Mo.) 

JOSEPH WALSH, Reg. Dir. (Pa.) 

ALBERT LUNCEFORD, Los Angeles, IUC 
Resolutions Committee 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: We now move the report of 
the Resolutions Committee be adopted as a whole. 
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... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion will say aye; 
contrary, no. 

The ayes have it, the motion prevails, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair will now entertain a motion that the Committee on Resolutions 
be discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

. . . Upon motion, duly made, seconded and carried, the Committee on 
Resolutions was discharged with a vote of thanks from the convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Pollock of the 
Textile Workers Union. 


INVESTIGATION OF LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


DELEGATE POLLOCK, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I am quite 
certain the delegates to this convention were as deeply shocked as I was: when 
they read the news article that again informed us this Long Island Railroad 
had another great disaster, a disaster that has resulted in the loss of 77 lives 
up to date. 

This is the third time in less than a year that this railroad has suffered 
major disaster. Over 100 people have lost their lives in wrecks on that road. 
It seems to me the commuters that use that heavily traveled road are en- 
titled to safety on their way home from work and to their jobs. It seems to 
me the families of these commuters are entitled to know their people will 
return home safely in the evening. 

Certainly safe travel is possible on the railroads because the records of 
other railroads in this nation indicate it is possible. I know there have been 
State investigations and local investigations, but still we have these disasters. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like this convention to adopt a motion demanding 
a sweeping Federal investigation of this road, to make certain that we will 
have no more of these disasters that cost so many lives. I think we should 
demand the prosecution of all individuals whose neglect has contributed to 
these great disasters. I think we should insist this railroad install all of the 
latest safety devices so these people can travel in safety. 

I would like to offer such a motion to this convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have heard the motion made by Secretary 
Pollock. Do I hear a second to the motion? 
There were numerous seconds. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Curran. 


DELEGATE CURRAN: I would like to add my voice in support of the 
motion made by Brother Pollock, as I live in the neighborhood where this 
wreck occurred, and my next door neighbor was killed in that wreck, and he 
leaves a wife and two children, one eight and one six years old. 

The entire island today is in mourning. In the last six months one hun- 
dred and twenty-five people have been killed as a result of the accidents on 
that road. Three hundred have been injured, and God only knows how they 
will turn out. 

There are a million people living on that island now, and the Long 
Island still runs as an ordinary railroad. In the city of New York we have 
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the subways that have no such accidents. They have the automatic block 
signals. They run a train every thirty-five seconds. On the Long Island 
Railroad they run a train almost every minute, but still run as an ordinary 
railroad, with no safety blocks of any kind. 

In the last accident they had, several of the cases have been settled. 
In the one last summer, in which thirty-two people were killed, a settlement 
was made in one case where the victims were awarded $150,000. They are now 
in this situation, the railroad is bankrupt, it has been bankrupt for some 
time, it is self-insured, and as a result they will be put on a list and when 
and if the railroad ever has assets, which in all probability will be never, 
these people will obtain some relief. 

The state investigations that have been held have been a farce. Nothing 
has happened as a result of these state investigations, and it is now high 
time that a real and sweeping investigation be held on this railroad. It is the 
only means of transportation for that fast-growing community to the city 
of New York. Everybody who lives there works in the city of New York, 
and unless something drastic is done these things will be repeated. 

This railroad is a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and there is no 
reason why a real job should not be done to cut down this slaughter that has 
been going on. 

So I certainly support the motion and I hope it is unanimously adopted. 

So again I support the resolution and I hope something will be done before 
the Long Island community is either wiped out or has to secede in order to 
get some rapid transit facilities that will keep its people alive. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


MESSAGE FROM THE WORKING PRESS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have here a communication addressed me by 
the members of the Working Press covering this Convention.I should like 
to read it to the Convention and have it placed in the record. 

“To President Murray, Chairman of the 12th Constitutional Convention 
of the CIO: 

“We, the undersigned representatives of the press, speaking for ourselves 
and for the weaker members of the bent-ear brigade who have already gone 
home for hospitalizaton, want to express our heartfelt appreciation for the 
unlimited assistance extended to us by the CIO Press and Publicity Depart- 
ment under the direction of Allan Swim. Mr. Swim and his staff lost no 
opportunity to ease our burden and we are grateful for their application, 
diligence and unfailing bood humor. 


IRVING FAGAN JOHN HERLING 
Labor Press Association John Herling’s Labor Letter 
V. P. SWEENEY WILBUR H. BALDINGER 
United Steelworkers of America Newsweek 
FRED W. PERKINS VICTOR RIESEL 
Scripps-Howard Daily Mirror-Post Syndicate 
JIM PENIFF MEYER ZOLOTAREFF 
Chicago Sun-Times Chicago Herald-American 
ED TOWNSEND NELSON FRANK 
Business Week New York World Telegram & Sun 
RAY PASNICK A. H. RASKIN 
United Steelworkers of America New York Times 
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ROBERT M. LEWIN S. R. McCULLOCH 


Chicago Daily News St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
GEORGE HARTMANN WILLARD COPE 

Chicago Tribune U. S. Information Service 
GEORGE MORRIS MORRIS ZISKIND 

Daily Worker Jewish Daily Forward 
SAM ROMER RAY BLAIR 

Minneapolis Tribune New York Herald Tribune 
ED DONNEL JACK TURCOTT 

Bureau of National Affairs New York Daily News 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, gentlemen. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: The newly-elected CIO Executive Board will meet 
in Room 14 of the Palmer House this afternoon at 3:00 o’clock. 

I call your attention also to the meeting of the Industrial Union Councils, 
state and local. All are expected to participate in this conference which begins 
tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


APPRECIATION 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention has virtually completed its 
work. All of the committees have submitted their reports and they have been 
approved by action of the convention. We had originally scheduled the 
election of officers for 11:00 o’clock this morning, and I would suggest that 
the convention be at ease for a few moments while we have some music from 
the band. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: A special order of business for the election 
of your officers for the ensuing term was originally scheduled for 11:00 o’clock, 
but with the permission of the delegates we can proceed within the next few 
minutes to nominate and elect the officers. 

Before doing so I should like, in behalf of the officers of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, to express our appreciation to the reporters, to 
the radio men, to the photographers who covered this convention. We have 
had present a total of 137 newsmen. They represented all of the wire services 
and many of the nation’s leading newspapers and radio chains. The Labor 
Press was also well represented. This convention, as usual, was given excep- 
tionally wide coverage overseas through the Voice of America, the ECA Labor 
Information Service and the United States Labor Information Service. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the management of The Palmer 
House and also to Western Union for the facilities which they provided the 
press, all of the mechanical details incident to the proper coverage of the 
convention. 

I should like also, in behalf of the officers of the convention, to express 
my appreciation to all of our convention committees. These committees have 
worked very hard, particularly the Committee on Resolutions. You will note 
that the convention covered something over sixty resolutions, which were 
printed in the book and several that were not printed. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee labored for almost one week prior to the convening of the convention, 
making an over-all study of each of the resolutions that had been forwarded 
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to our national office some several weeks prior to the convening of this 
meeting. 

A vote of thanks is due the members of the Resolutions Committee for 
the manner in which they prepared the reports for your consideration. 

I should also like to thank my fellow officers who have so patiently 
assisted me in the proper administration of the convention’s affairs; also the 
ushers for the splendid manner in which they have performed in making 
available seating room for the delegates and providing the literature essential 
for their information during the sessions of the convention. 

If we all are ready I should like to call upon Vice President Buckmaster, 
President of the United Rubber Workers, to preside temporarily over these 
deliberations. 

(Vice President Buckmaster in the Chair.) 


A TRIBUTE TO PHILIP MURRAY 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: At this time the Chair will recognize 
David McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of America, 
to make a presentation. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers of America: Some time 
ago the Executive Board of the United Steelworkers of America decided that 
inasmuch as President Murray is about to start his second decade as President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, perhaps some sort of tribute 
should be paid to him. The Steelworkers, however, in thinking it over, decided 
it would be better if this tribute came from the entire CIO. 

Accordingly, in behalf of the Secretary-Treasurer and the Vice Presidents 
of the CIO I want to make a little presentation to Philip Murray. Its intrinsic 
value is not very great, but I hope that its sentimental value will be of in- 
finite worth. 

This is a book presented to Philip Murray on the occasion of the Twelfth 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
there is a little tribute which we wrote in which we have tried to express as to 
how we feel regarding our President. This tribute reads: 

“In the current of time ten years is a mere mark, punctuating the story 
of life. Decades pass—some historic, some forgotten. When ten years ago, 
Philip Murray became President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
history was to record the beginning of a most critical decade—for our nation, 
for the world. 

“Within the CIO forces were at work trying to destroy it. Enemies out- 
side its ranks conspired toward the same end. But the courageous leadership 
of its President built ad conserved and inspired the CIO and its millions. 

“Through the ordeal of a war economy, the CIO was guided—glorious 
in its war effort and without a loss of a single one of labor’s gains. The genius 
of its President led it valiantly onward, even against traitors formerly within 
its ranks, who counselled otherwise. 

“However grave were national and international problems, the CIO while 
lending all its strength to their solution, never lost sight of its primary func- 
tion—to bring to the home a few of the better things in life which God in His 
infinite wisdom decreed men should have. 

“The love of God, our country and our union and the deep and fervent 
compassion for his fellow men are displayed in everything he says and does. 

“In fervent tribute to our leader for ten years and our fellow trade union- 
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ist always and forever, we present this memento. Our names are on this scroll, 
your name is in our hearts.” 

And this is signed by all of the delegates to this Twelfth Constitutional] 
Convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want this delegation to know that this expres- 
sion of sentiment towards the President of your organization is deeply appre- 
ciated. It is difficult for a person occupying the position that I do at this 
moment to find the kind of language adequate to meet the needs of a situation 
such as this. However, I do want to thank the members of my own Executive 
Board, Secretary McDonald, and Vice President Thimmes, who evidently pro- 
vided the inspiration for this tribute which has been accorded me in the 
presentation of the scroll signed by all of the delegates. 

Thank you, friends, from the bottom of my heart. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: The convention will please be in order. 
The time has now come in this convention to nominate for the Presidency of 
the CIO, and the Chair recognizes Vice President Jacob Potofsky, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Not Vice 
President, Brother Buckmaster, but Delegate Potofsky from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, this has been a great, a constructive 
and a harmonious convention. The speeches made by our President to this 
convention have been the most vigorous and incisive of his career. He is in 
the prime of life. We are all blessed and inspired by his leadership. A noble 
soul is he, a man deeply sensitive to the needs of our times. 

We live in a critical period, in a time of crisis. In such periods we need 
men of vision and ability, men of courage and strength, men who can steer a 
steady course toward humanity’s dream of a better, a more just and a more 
peaceful world. 

He is a man who can bring hope to millions not alone in our own labor 
movement, not only in our own country, but to people everywhere throughout 
the world—the little people who work for a living and who struggle for free- 
dom and security and a little place under God’s sun. 

Such a leader is our President. He reacts instinctively for the under- 
privileged the discriminated and the dispossessed. We are indeed fortunate 
in that we are able to provide organized labor, the nation, and the democratic 
world with a man so symbolic of labor’s coming of age, a man of moral and 
spiritual influence such as this man possesses. 

And so, my friends and fellow delegates, it is a great honor and privilege 
for me to place in nomination for the eleventh consecutive term for the Pres- 
idency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the name of our peerless 
leader, Philip Murray. 

. . . Following the nomination the delegates engaged in an enthusiastic 
marching and singing demonstration of approval, the delegates from the newly 
formed IUE-CIO leading the parade with banners bearing such inscriptions as 
“IUE Marches With Murray and Carey”—“IUE Brings 300,000 More To The 
CIO”—“IUE-CIO For Phil’”—“IUE 100 Per Cent CIO.” 

The demonstration concluded with the singing of the National Anthem 
by the delegates and visitors. 
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CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: Philip Murray has been nominated as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the CIO. The Chair would now inquire as 
to whether or not there are further nominations ? 

(There were no further nominations. ) 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: If there are no objections, we will con- 
sider that the nominations are closed. Are there any objections ? 
(There were no objections.) 


CHAIRMAN BUCKMASTER: Then by common consent we agree to 
close the nominations, and the Chair declares that Philip Murray is elected 
by acclamation as the President of the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Chairman Buckmaster, fellow officers and dele- 
gates, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: This is the eleventh time 
that I have been elected President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In looking back over the past ten years one cannot help but express, in 
viewing the progress that this organization has made, his appreciation for the 
manifold kindnesses that you have constantly manifested to me. 

No one can recognize and appreciate more deeply than I do the honor 
which you have again conferred upon me. I sense the great, mighty obliga- 
tions that go with the assumption of the Presidency of the CIO. I know, like 
you do, that those responsibilities and obligations run to millions of people, 
many of whom I have never had the chance to meet; and yet they are living in 
countless communities and hamlets all over the United States of America and 
Canada. And each day that God gives to me the strength and the wisdom to 
carry forward your purposes I, like many of you, hesitate and wonder if I am 
worthy of the honors which you have so oft’times conferred upon me. 

But to give me the strength, and the soul, and the purpose to carry for- 
ward, I look to you, because you are my strength, you are my source of in- 
spiration, you are my courage and you are my wisdom. And with you lending 
your support to me, as you so graciously have, down through the years, I pause 
occasionally to thank the Almighty God for you, and momentarily pray that 
He shall provide for me the essential guidance to do the work which you have 
assigned me. 

This great organization of yours has made progress, it has united millions 
of men and women into one, great, mighty organization. It has improved the 
lot of men and women and children. And it has given to you and me and to all 
of the people of the United States a better America. 

You symbolize the lofty aspirations of a mighty people and a great coun- 
try. You promote better standards of life, more cultural and educational op- 
portunities for the masses. You fight sickness and disease and you yield 
through the instrumentality of your great organization a greater measure of 
freedom to not only the members of your own unions but to the population. 

You are a crusading movement, because you are possessed of a religious 
fervor. You are inspired, and you are Godly inspired. Your heart beats in 
unison with the prayers of the people. You clamor at the doors of industry 
and in the halls of our great legislative bodies for economic and social improve- 
ments. You have established your worth as an organization in the eyes of God 
and country, and you have come to be recognized now in the United States of 
America and throughout the entire world as the torch bearers of freedom 


and democracy. 
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In your pursuit to achieve these lofty objectives, you have enacted legis- 
lation in the course of your deliberations at this convention, all of which is 
calculated to further improve the conditions of the people, all of the people. 
The year which now lies ahead of us may be a year of crisis, and yet in prepa- 
ration for any eventuality that you may have to meet in the course of the 
coming year, you have legislated to protect your interest and to protect the 
interest of your nation and its people. 

You are not a selfish group. The Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
not builded to promote selfishness, envy, hatred, or prejudice, but to the con- 
trary, you are a Seli-sacrificing group, organized and brought together for 
one prime purpose and that is to help America and to help its people. And the 
more bounties and the more blessings you bring into the homes of your con- 
stituents, the more bounties and the more blessings you bring into the homes 
of our entire citizenry. 

I do hope as your President that you will continue to give me the strength 
and the inspiration and the courage to carry forward your message and to 
fight your fight for a better America. 

Should I talk to you any longer about these matters? There are innumer- 
able questions that could be covered in the course of an address of this kind. I 
am not going to, other than to say this in closing, your nation and your or- 
ganization and our people may have to go through the swelter of agony in the 
years to come, and such sacrifices as you may be called upon to make for the 
preservation of our democratic institutions in America, and for freedom to 
all of the peoples throughout the entire universe, I know you will make, be- 
cause you are not selfish. 

And so, my good friends, in accepting this great honor, one which I believe 
to be the greatest of all honors, I accept it in a spirit of complete humility in 
the eyes of you, in the eyes of our nation and in the eyes of God. 

I shall assume my responsibilities, I shall carry out your direction, and I 
shall fight with you to make this institution of ours a bigger and stronger 
and more powerful and a more influential organization in the councils of our 
nation and in the councils of international affairs. 

So again, again I thank you. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
There is nothing more that I care to say this morning. Thank you. (Applause) 

(President Murray in the Chair) 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the nomination of 


a candidate for the Secretary-Treasurership of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; and the Chair recognizes Vice President Rieve. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in nomi- 
nation for the Secretary-Treasurership of this great organization of ours a 
very old man, a man who has been very active in amending the Social Security 
Act so that our people at the age of 39 may retire. 

I am nominating a man who began his official career in the labor move- 
ment in this part of the country. About 17 years ago he was a general organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Labor in the Chicago area; and he grew 
from then on. 

In 1939 when the Congress of Industrial Organizations was born, he was 
placed in nomination as the Secretary-Treasurer of that organization by 
Sidney Hillman. Later on the late Van Bittner nominated him. Last year 
it was my privilege, and this year again, to put him in nomination. 
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There is much I could say about this old man, but I am not sure I am 
going to burden you with it. At one time he was the president of a great 
organization, too, the old UE, until the sympathizers in the Communist move- 
ment kicked him out. But this man whom I am to place in nomination is not 
so easily licked. He made a comeback. And somebody tells me, in one of 
those whispering campaigns that are always going on, you know, that he most 
likely in about 10 days or so is going to become President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers. (Applause) 

I have one thing in common with him, because it was in 1938 that he 
became the Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and I became the president of my own union. 

I place in nomination James—I cannot omit that “B,” you know—James 
B. Carey for the Secretary-Treasurership of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a man who has been a towering strength as an assistant to 
our great President, Philip Murray,—James B. Carey. 

(Following Secretary Carey’s nomination there was another ihintidiiinis 
tion of approval.) 

A motion that James B. Carey be elected as Secretary-Treasurer by ac- 
clamation was unanirnously adopted, and President Murray declared him duly 
elected to that office for the ensuing term. 


SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray, officers and delegates, I want 
to say a word of appreciation, not just for being elected to this high office, 
but for this additional opportunity that all of you provide me to work with 
Phil Murray, I can’t help but recall back a few years in this long life that I 
have so far enjoyed, some of the highlights in my efforts to serve the labor 
movement. 

Perhaps you do not know the condition of the CIO ten years ago, when 
Philip Murray took over the responsibilities of the office of President. Back 
in 1940 we professed to have a large and mighty organization. It was my 
duty at that time to know something of the financial affairs of the CIO, I had 
served two years as Secretary from 1938 to 1940. Our treasury at that con- 
vention amounted to $794.60. It is true we had a few bills that had accumu- 
lated. It is also true we had to borrow money to pay the hotel bill in Atlantic 
City, where our convention was held. 

It is also true that our organization was not unified. The then President 
of the organization had made an election bet out of the position of the 
Presidency. Our movement was demoralized. It had boring through it a 
number of termites who are no longer with us. I am grateful to you, 
Phil, for what you have done for all of America and for the people of the 
world. You have brought unity to an organization that can serve the interests 
of all people, a unity brought about by democratic action. 

I appreciate the opportunity I have of serving by your side and I thank 
God and the delegates who directed me to again work with Phil Murray in 
carrying out a splendid program put together in democratic fashion by this 
great convention. 

This mighty CIO will go on and it will build in this coming year, 
despite the fact that we will again have another year without peace in the 
world. 

But that has been Phil Murray’s greatest accomplishment—to carry an 
organization and give it leadership through periods of chaos and confusion, 
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to unite that movement despite war in the world and despite the difficulties 
of dealing with these great problems confronting the people of labor. 

And more than anything else, I am grateful to you for again selecting 
that team that stands together. And if I have an ambition, it is an ambition 
to be a healthy Harry Hopkins, to add my little weight to ease the burden of 
our great President. 

I thank you, and my prayers will be with you and with our country and 
its leaders, with the leaders of this movement in helping to contribute to the 
solution of the problems of people, so that they may all walk with dignity and 
with their heads high, looking to the future with confidence. Thank you. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
PDESIDENT MURRAY: The next in order is the election of your Vice 
Presidents, and the Chair recognizes David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, my candidate is a dark horse. He is relatively unknown. Some say 
he is a hatchet man, but that is a mistake. The way I see it, it is the ‘“Ham- 
mer, hammer, hammer”’ of his that keeps our union great. It’s Allan S. Hay- 
wood for Vice President. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any further nominations? There ap- 
pear to be none. I won’t go through the formality of asking for a motion, and 
I shall declare Allan S. Haywood elected to the Vice Presidency of the CIO 
for the ensuing term. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Carlton W. Werkau. 


DELEGATE WERKAU, Communications Workers: President Murray 
and fellow delegates, like the previous gentleman who nominated a man, I, 
too, nominate a dark horse. It has been my extreme pleasure since the begin- 
ning of the free labor movement in the telephone industry to have been asso- 
ciated with him. More than any other single man or woman in our industry 
he has been responsible for our slow, but steady progress. 

I give you the name of J. A. Beirne. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there other nominations. There are none, 
and the Chair declares J. A. Beirne elected to the Vice Presidency of the 
CIO by the unanimous vote of this convention. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Joseph Childs of the United Rubber 
Workers. 

DELEGATE CHILDS, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, it is my privilege to nominate the president of our organization as a 
Vice President of the CIO. We are very happy to share with the CIO this 
man’s services. He has served on many important committees for the CIO 
and his work is recognized as being the top in the labor movement. 

At this time I am very happy to present President L. S. Buckmaster as 
a nominee for Vice President of the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare L. S. Buckmaster to be elected to a vice-presidency of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations by the unanimous vote of this 


convention. 
The Chair now recognizes Delegate Neal Hanley of the National Maritime 


Union. 
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DELEGATE HANLEY, National Maritime Union: Mr. President and 
fellow delegates to this convention, I place in nomination the name of Joseph 
Curran, President of the National Maritime Union, as candidate for Vice 


President of the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Joseph Curran to be elected by the unanimous vote of 
this convention to a vice-presidency of the CIO. 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate T. M. McCormick of the International 
Oil Workers Union. 


DELEGATE McCORMICK, Oil Workers Union: Mr. Chairman, about 
ten years ago the Oil Workers elected to its presidency a man who has been 
instrumental as its leader in building that organization into a militant, fight- 
ing and progressive organization. 

Therefore, on behalf of 100,000 fighting Oil Workers, it is with a great 
deal of pride I present to you the name of O. A. Knight for Vice President. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Brother O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers International 
Union elected to a CIO vice-presidency by the unanimous vote of this con- 


vention. 
The Chair now calls upon Secretary Mazey of the United Auto Workers. 


DELEGATE MAZEY, United Auto Workers: Brother Chairman, sister 
and brother delegates, I place before you in nomination a man who by his 
performance has demonstrated he is not only capable of leading a large labor 
union but he is also capable and able in giving leadership to our country, 


to our nation, and to our world. 
I present in nomination President Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Walter Reuther to be elected to a CIO vice-presidency by 
the unanimous vote of this convention. 

The Chair now calls upon Vice President Baldanzi of the Textile Workers 


Union. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. President and dele- 
gates, I want to place in nomination a man who has been largely responsible 
for the building of the Textile Workers’ Union of America. He has been 
its leader since the founding of our union, and he has served as a Vice Presi- 
dent of this organization since its founding. 

In view of the uncertainties that lie ahead, it appears to us Textile 
Workers that it becomes our responsibility to supply to Philip Murray and 
to the CIO that person whom we consider to be the most capable within 
our organization to assist him in carrying out this great work that lies ahead. 
So we of the Textile Workers’ Union of America are happy and proud to 
submit to you our President, Emil Rieve, as a candidate for Vice President. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Emil Rieve to be elected to a CIO vice-presidency by the 
unanimous vote of this convention. 

The Chair now calls on Delegate Jack Kroll of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
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DELEGATE KROLL, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: President Mur- 
ray, and delegates to this convention, I arise to nominate a veteran of the 
trade union movement. Through his long years he has made many, many 
contributions to the victorious battles that labor has fought in this country 
of ours. He stood at the cradle of our own organization, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. He has made many tremendous contributions 
to our organization, and he has many, many more to make. 

I nominate the General Secretary-Treasurer of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Brother Frank Rosenblum. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will declare Frank Rosenblum to be elected to a CIO vice-presidency 
by the unanimous vote of this convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In order that the delegation may understand 
the next step which we are about to take the Chair desires to advise the 
convention that our good friend, John Green, has officially advised me of 
his unwillingness to continue as a Vice President, because of his health. We 
lament the fact that John has been required to resign his position as Vice 
President of the CIO, because we all love him and admire him. However, 
I am now calling upon Vice President Haywood to make the next and last 
nomination for a Vice Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I join 
with the President in the expressions about our buddy and my buddy particu- 
larly, John Green. However, the CIO will never die, in spite of that Saturday 
Evening Post article which says that when I die it will die. There is always 
somebody coming on, and we are mighty fortunate in having a man who 
came from a struggling people abroad and made his home in this country. 
He has made a great contribution to the men and women who man the 
subways, the street cars, the buses, and the aviation fields of this country. 
This guy has rendered great service. I have had occasion to associate with 
him on numerous occasions in dealing with transportation heads in New 
York and with the mayors of that and other cities and the governors of 
the several States elsewhere. He is dynamic; he has all the wit of the Irish; 
he has everything that means the good that comes from the Emerald Isle, 
and now is the hour. 

I present to this convention a man I know has made a great contribution, 
particularly of recent times when he took on those who would destroy and 
betray our union. 

I give you our guy, Michael Quill. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? Hearing 
none, the Chair will declare Michael Quill elected by unanimous vote of this 
convention to the CIO Vice Presidency. 

(Following the nomination of each of the Vice Presidents the delegates 
engaged in a brief demonstration.) 


MEMBERS OF CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: We continue now with our elections, calling 
upon the several organizations to nominate their candidates for membership 
on the CIO Executive Board. 
The following nominations were made: United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America—Emil Mazey, nominated by 


Delegate Livingston. 
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Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America—Ernest Hebert, nomi- 
nated by Delegate Moscowitz. 

International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers— 
Karl Feller, nominated by Delegate Charles H. Lindberg. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob Potofsky, nominated 
by Delegate Rosenblum. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 


SECRETARY CAREY: Delegate Carey rises to respectfully request the 
convention to permit the IUE-CIO to designate a Board Member after their 
convention in Milwaukee December 4th to eighth. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The request is granted. 

United Furniture Workers of America—Morris Pizer, nominated by Dele- 
gate Fulford. 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers—Martin Wagner, nominated by 
Delegate Joseph R. Joy. 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America—- 
Joseph Froesch, nominated by Delegate Lewis McCracken. 

Government and Civic Employees Organizing Committee—-Anthony J. 
Federoff, nominated by Delegate Michael DiPirro. 

Insurance and Allied Worers Organizing Committee—Simon Helfgott, 
nominated by Delegate Harold Ash. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America—John Blackburn, nominated by 
Martin Grayson. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association—Herbert L. Daggett, 
nominated by Delegate William Steinberg. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America—John 
Grogan, nominated by Delegate Ross D. Blood. 

National Maritime Union of America—M. Hedley Stone, nominated by 
Delegate Neal Hanley. 

American Newspaper Guild—Harry Martin, nominated by Delegate 
Eubanks. 

Oil Workers International Union—T. M. McCormick, nominated by Dele- 
gate E. M. Zoller. 

United Optical and Instrument Workers of America—Thomas Andert, 
nominated by Delegate Earl Disselhorst. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America—Ralph Helstein, nominated by 
Delegate Russe] Lasley. 

United Paperworkers of America—Harry Sayre, nominated by Vice Presi- 
dent Haywood. 

Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers International Union—A. H. 
Esposito, nominated by Delegate Alex Bail. 

Retail, Wholesale, Department Store Union—Irving M. Simon, nominated 
by Delegate Alvin E. Heaps. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America—Joseph 
W. Childs, nominated by Delegate Desmond Walker. 

United Shoe Workers of America—William E. Thornton, nominated by 
Delegate James J. Mitchell. 

United Steelworkers of America—David J. McDonald, nominated by Dele- 
gate James G. Thimmes. 
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United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America—Samuel] H. Scott, 
nominated by Delegate James F. Christie. 

Textile Workers Union of America—George Baldanzi, nominated by Dele- 
gate William Pollock. 

United Transport Service Employees of America—Willard Townsend, 
nominated by Delegate Eugene C. Frazier. 

Transport Workers Union of America—-Gustave Faber, nominated by 
Delegate Andrew J. Kaelin. 

Utility Workers Union of America—Joseph A. Fisher, nominated by 
Delegate Harold J. Straub. 

International Woodworkers of America—James E, Fadling, nominated by 
Delegate Claude Ballard. 

Communications Workers of America—-J. J. Moran, nominated by Dele- 
gate Mary Hanscom. 

American Radio Association—William Steinberg, nominated by Delegate 
Stone. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will entertain a motion that all 
of those who have been named by their organizations for membership on 
the CIO Executive Board be elected unanimously by this convention. 

Such a motion was offered, seconded by several delegates and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY CAREY: It affords me great pleasure to announce that 
the Union Label drive of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers brought forth 
a contest at our convention, and the winner of the suit is H. J. Yount, the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Kansas State CIO Council. 

Brother Yount is asked to see Brother Freed at the Amalgamated label 
display in the lobby to have his picture taken and his measurements taken 
for a union-made suit by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The newly-elected CIO Executive Board will meet in Room 14 of The 
Palmer House at 3:00 o’clock p. m., this afternoon. 

The Legal Conference will begin at 2:00 o’clock p. m. and will be held 
in the Red Lacquer Room. Registration is going on at the desk outside of the 
convention hall. Senator Wayne Morse will address the meeting of this con- 
ference on Saturday evening. Tickets may be secured for this affair at the 
registration desk. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT MURRAY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention has now concluded its business. 
Your legislation enacted in the course of your deliberations now becomes ‘a 
matter of history. The implementation of the work of the convention will be 
carried forward by the officers of your organization, the members of the CIO 
Executive Board, and other agencies created by you for the purpose of admin- 
istering your affairs between conventions. 

I again want to express to all of you our appreciation for the cooperation 
which you have so kindly manifested towards all of us in conducting the affairs 
of this meeting. I have nothing more to add. 

But before you leave the hall, I should like to have Brother Charles C. 
Webber pronounce a benediction to the delegates, who will please rise. 
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BENEDICTION 


(Reverend Charles C. Webber) 

Father of all mankind, Father of us all, irrespective of race, creed, color, 
sex or national origin, we pray Thee that when we return to our home com- 
munity we are doers of the Word, not speakers or hearers only. 

Help us translate the resolutions of our Twelfth Constitutional Convention 
into action. Aid us to organize the unorganized, to service properly our already 
organized locals, and to develop educational programs dealing with the great 
domestic and foreign issues of our age. Enable us to qualify every trade 
unionist as a first-class voting citizen. 

Inspire us and all of the members of organized labor to use our talents in 
service of the common good of all of Thy sons and daughters throughout the 


entire world. 
Encourage us and sustain us as we seek to cooperate with Thee in the 


building of Thy commonwealth, and with all men upon the earth, as it is in 


heaven. 
This we ask in Thy name. Amen. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will please remain standing while 


we have our musicians play our National Anthem. 
(The delegates stood at attention during the playing of the National 


Anthem.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to thank you, and may God bless you. 

The Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations now stands adjourned sine die. 

(At 12:27 o'clock p. m., Friday, November 24, 1950, the Twelfth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was adjourned 
sine die.) 
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APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 
November 20, 1950 
Please accept our sincere thanks for the cooperation received from the 
CIO in Alabama during our recent strike. 
F. L. Harden, 
Alabama State Stewards Division, 
Local 22, CWA-CIO. 





Washington, D. C. 
November 24, 1950 
I wish to extend most cordial greetings to you, the officers and member- 
ship of the Congress of Industrial Organizations now in convention, and to 
express warmest welcome for the far sighted action taken by the CIO under 
your constructive leadership in support of so many of this Government’s 
major international policies. I am particularly heartened by the CIO’s ex- 
pression of confidence in the Department of State. 
Dean G. Acheson, 
Secretary of State 





New York, N. Y. 
November 21, 1950 
This is to convey our most sincere fraternal greetings to the Convention. 
The problems we are facing today must be met in a forthright manner by all 
labor unions. We are confident that the delegates of the Twelfth Annual 
Convention realize their responsibilities and will bring out a program that 
will be supported by all working people in the country. 
John T, Hunt, Agent, 
New York National Maritime Union 





Washington, D. C. 
November 21, 1950 
Please extend to all your members and officers my best wishes for a 
successful convention. I am confident your proceedings will contribute sub- 
stantially to the development of mature and healthy labor relations through- 
out industry and thereby strengthen our domestic well-being and national 
defense. I congratulate you personally on your splendid address which again 
demonstrates that American labor is dedicated to the best interests of our 
entire nation. Cordially. 
James E. Murray, 
U. S. Senator 





San Juan, P. R. 
November 18, 1950 
Please convey to the members of CIO Convention my greetings both 
personal and in the name of the Puerto Rican democracy. 
Luis Munoz Marin, 
Governor 
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Chicago, Il. 
November 20, 1950 
Greetings to your delegates, and best wishes for a successful convention 
in the best tradition of your organization. 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman 
National Labor Relations Board 


New York, N. Y. 
November 20, 1950 
May I extend to you and the members of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations a very cordial invitation to choose New York City for your 1951 
convention. Sincerely believe that your members will enjoy the advantages 
to be found here, and the people of this great city await the opportunity of 
welcoming you. 
Vincent R. Impellitteri 
Mayor of the City of New York 


San Francisco, Calif. 
November 20, 1950 
Fraternal greetings to delegates assembled at Twelfth Annual Convention 
of National CIO. May your democratic deliberations lead the way for labor 
now and in the difficult times ahead. 
James Randall, Chairman, 
Committee to Combat Communist 
Influence in the National Union 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards 


New York, N. Y. 
November 22, 1950 
The crew of SS America are supporting you 100 percent in your labor 
program for 1951. 
Ship’s Chairman, 
Victor Lashewitz 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
November 21, 1950 
Congratulations and successful convention. Kick the Commies out. 
Ship’s Committee, 
SS Gulfshore 


Houston, Tex. 
November 20, 1950 
Please convey our fraternal greetings to the Twelfth CIO Convention. 
We fee] that under your guidance and leadership CIO can look forward to 
another year of progress and success. 
Joseph A, Dunn, 
Business Agent, 
National Maritime Union, 
Houston Branch 
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New York, N. Y. 
November 24, 1950 
On behalf of the Transport Workers Union, Local 100, its officers and 
Executive Board, we extend our heartiest congratulations on your re-election 
as President of CIO. It is our hope that your splendid leadership will guide 
our great CIO family for many, many years. 
Matthew Guinan, President, 
Ellis F. Van Riper, Secretary Treasurer, 
Local 100, Transport Workers 
Union of America 





New York, N. Y. 
November 24, 1950 
Congratulations and best wishes on your election as President of the 
National CIO. 
Frank O’Connor, 
Vice-President, 
Local 100, TWU 





New York, N. Y. 
November 24, 1950 
Congratulations and best wishes on your election as President of the 
National CIO. 
John Hamilton, 
Vice-President, 
Local 100, TWU 





New York, N. Y. 
November 22, 1950 
CWA-CIO Sales Division No. 18 extends to all brothers and sisters of the 
CIO its best wishes for a successful convention and sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for their support in our recent emergency. 
Louis H. Junker, 
President, CWA-CIO Sales Division 
No. 18 3 
M. G. Bolz, Secretary-Treasurer 





Ottawa, Canada 
. November 3, 1950 

I have for acknowledgment your letter of October 23rd extending to me 
an invitation to attend the Twelfth CIO Constitutional Convention which 
opens in Chicago on November 20th. I appreciate very much indeed receiving 
this invitation and regret that it does not appear at the present time that 
it would be possible for me to attend. Should circumstances change and I 
am free I will advise you at a later date. 

May I in the meantime take advantage of this opportunity to express the 
hope that the Twelfth Constitutional Convention of the CIO will be a suc- 
cess in every respect. 

Yours fraternally, 
A. R. Mosher, 
President, 
The Canadian Congress of Labour 
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November 22, 1950 


The Puerto Rican workers of the CGT greet the Twelfth Convention 
and congratulate the Resolutions Committee on its condemnation of the terror 
acts against President Truman and Governor Munoz Marin. With great grief, 
I inform you that in the past convention of our powerful sugar union when 
we voted for an equal resolution by rising, Thomas Mendez Mejia remained 
seated. Our brother Ramos Antonini will express to you personally our pro- 
found gratitude for all the measures approved by your convention and which 
greatly favor our workers and the Puerto Rican people. We expect the return 
of Brother DeNucci who will meet with our maximum cooperation and from 
whom we shall receive efficient orientation for the general campaign of 
organization in the whole Island. 

Greetings and wishes of success. 

Pedro Vega Berrios, President 
CGT-CIO, Puerto Rico 


New York, N. Y. 
November 22, 1950 


Congratulations and all good wishes for highly successful convention. 
Labor’s role most important in our united struggle for world brotherhood. 
Everett P. Clinchy, 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 


New York, N. Y. 
November 21, 1950 


Accept the heartiest congratulations of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy on the great accomplishments of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations during the last year in behalf of higher living: standards for labor, 
a more abundant and democratic America, and a free and peaceful world. 

On behalf of the L.I.D., an organization dedicated to education for in- 
creasing democracy in industry, Government and our cultural life, may we 
wish the CIO all success in the attainment of its fine social objectives and in 
its work of bringing nearer the day of unity among all democratic, anti- 
totalitarian forces in American labor, in the challenging days ahead. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 
John Dewey, Honorary President, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, President, 
Joseph Schlossberg, Treasurer, 
Harry W. Laidler, Executive Director. 


Washington, D. C. 
November 20, 1950 
Progress was made this past session when Medical Research Bill we 


initiated passed. Today we ask CIO’s continued support for our Federal 
Agency for Handicapped Bill, which was endorsed by CIO 1949 Convention. 
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There must be adequate program for our 28,000,000 handicapped. Please thank 
officers and delegates for their splendid aid to this Federation. Wishing you 
successful convention. Kind regards. 

Paul A. Strachan, President, 

American Federation of the Physically 

Handicapped. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 20, 1950 
I join with your legion of friends and admirers in extending hearty con- 
gratulations for the outstanding economic, social and political accomplish- 
ments over the past twelve years in behalf of organized labor. Your ac- 
complishments have been beneficial to the people of the United States and 
Canada. My fervent prayer is that you will have a successful, constructive 
and harmonious convention and redound to the everlasting benefit of those 


you have the honor to represent. 
Patrick T. Fagan 


New York, N. Y. 
November 20, 1950 
On behalf American Trade Union Council, National Committee for Labor 
Israel, we send fraternal greetings and best wishes for successful convention. 
Please accept our deepest gratitude for wholehearted moral and financial sup- 
port given by your great organization and its affiliates to our campaign for 
Histadrut. The General Federation of Trade Unions in Israel hope and pray 
for your continued support. 
American Trade Union Council 
National Committee for Labor Israel 
Joseph Schlossberg, National Chairman, 
Isaac Hamlin, National Secretary, 
Joseph Breslaw, Chairman, 
Isidor Laderman, Executive Director. 


New York, N. Y. 
November 20, 1950 
The New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. extends a very 
cordial invitation to the Congress of Industrial Organizations to hold its 1951 
Convention here. We pledge our full cooperation to assist in every way 
possible to make the convention a success. me 
Charles E. Quain, Assistant 
Convention Manager New York 
Convention & Visitors Bureau. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 17, 1950 
The Workers Defense League sends fraternal greetings to the Twelfth 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. May 
the deliberations of this convention mark the continuing demonstration of 
the principled and militant leadership of labor which your organization has so 
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well demonstrated throughout the years of its existence. The Workers De- 
fense League looks forward to continued close relationship with you on both 
the domestic and international labor front. 
Fraternally yours, 
Donald Harrington, 
National Chairman, 
Workers Defense League. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
November 19, 1950 
Please accept profound thanks and appreciation for moral and financial 
support we received from you, affiliated internationals and local unions. For 
over forty years our National Free Non-Sectarian Tubercular Institution 
cared for thousands of tubercular patients coming from the labor movement 
and we-pray that you may be in a position to continue giving us your generous 
support. With all good wishes for a successful convention. 
R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of 
Denver, Colorado. 





Washington, D. C. 
November 17, 1950 

The American Veterans Committee and the CIO stand together in the 
movement for a progressive America and a democratic and peaceful world. 
Our movement has reached a critical point as your great organization meets 
in Chicago. 

The United States has become the leader of the free nations of the 
world. It alone has the power to organize the free nations to turn back the 
challenge of world Communism with its aggressive ambitions and its incite- 
ment of violence and now war. 

Many forces in our country are weakening the United States in this 
hour. They seek to deny aid to hard-pressed peoples overseas. They seek to 
prevent the mobilization of our economy. They seek to control labor by 
oppressive legislation. And they seek to impoverish veterans, workers and all 
citizens by inflation. 

Against these groups the CIO and the AVC stand together. We as liberal 
veterans cannot achieve our objectives without the support of labor. Labor 
cannot win its aims unless it fully accepts its responsibilities to provide 
leadership for liberal groups throughout the nation. That surely is the lesson 
of 1950. 

As men and women who fought the last war, who will be called upon to 
fight again when war comes and who are doing all we can today to save 
world peace by strengthening world democracy, we greet your convention 
and call on you for the bold and inspired leadership that we need. We who 
have faced and overcome the same internal threats of subversion and who 
stand for the same domestic and international programs today, look forward 
to continued cooperation under your outstanding President and our honorary 
member—Phil Murray. 

Sincerely, 
Michael Straight, 
National Chairman 
American Veterans Committee (AVC) 
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Washington, D. C. 
November 17, 1950 
Americans for Democratic Action sends best wishes to you and CIO on 
occasion of Annual Convention. Proud of our working relationship with CIO, 
we are confident it will become even more fruitful in years ahead. Liberal and 
labor defeats in recent elections confront progressive coalition with great 
challenge. Together we must step up organizing efforts, make issues clear, 
and reassert tremendous strength of American liberalism. I am sure we will 
not fail. 
Francis Biddle, National Chairman 
Americans for Democratic Action. 





Newark, N. J. 
November 18, 1950 
With the approach of this great convention, we are reminded of the social 
and economic accomplishments secured for the people of this nation during 
the ten years of your incumbency as the leader of the greatest reform cru- 
sade in our history. May God grant us the continued enjoyment of your un- 
selfish guidance and leadership. Best wishes for a harmonious convention from 
which God willing you will again emerge with the reins of leadership in your 
capable hands. 
Sincerely and fraternally, 
Peter J. Flynn. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
November 21, 1950 
All good wishes to the officers and delegates of the Twelfth Constitutional 
Convention from Alabama Staff of CIO Organizing Committee. 
Carey E. Haigler, 
State Director. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
November 22, 1950 
The Alabama CIO Council extends fraternal greetings and best wishes 
for a pleasant and successful convention. 
Eugene M. Wells, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alabama CIO Council. 





St. Paul, Minn. 
November 22, 1950 
Members of the St. Paul Industrial Union Council wish to extend to you 
and the delegates assembled in convention their sincerest greetings and best 
wishes for a successful and fruitful convention. In a regular meeting of our 
Council I was instructed by unanimous action of the delegates to extend an 
invitation to the Congress of Industrial Organizations to make St. Paul, 
Minnesota the site of their next convention. We would feel highly honored 
if our invitation were to be accepted and we were given the opportunity as 
acting as your hosts. 
Otto P. Simon, Jr., 
President, 
St. Paul Industrial Union Council. 
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Johnstown, Pa. 
November 21, 1950 
The Greater Johnstown Industrial Union Council sends greetings to the 
Twelfth CIO Convention. We commend President Philip Murray for his 
stand for labor’s economic and political rights. 
Joseph H. Parke, 
Recording Secretary, 
Johnstown, Pa. 





Chicago, II]. 
November 18, 1950 
Please announce at meeting a cordial invitation to members and friends 
to visit Chicago Board of Trade, seeing world’s largest grain market and 
wheat pit operation. From the Board of Trade observatory tower more of 
Chicago may be seen in less time and more comfort than is possible in any 
other manner. Your membership will appreciate knowing this. 
Sheridan Gallagher, Manager 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Building Observatory. 
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